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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


_Ce 


Tue present popular edition of the Parasites, with a 
translation of the notes, carries out an intention which 
had long been in the Author’s mind, but which want of 
leisure—and, when leisure at last was granted, failing 
health—prevented him from accomplishing. 

The text has received the Author’s latest emenda- 
tions, as made by him in his own copy during the last 
years of his life. 

The notes are translated so as to bring them within 
the reach of general readers. In the few cases in which 
there existed any recognized versions of the original 
works quoted, these have been followed, so far as was 
compatible with correctness; but more often, no such 
version existing, a new translation has been made. The 
whole of the work, which has been valued by the Church 
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and by scholars for nearly fifty years, is now brought 
in its entirety within the reach of all, and takes for 
the first time its final form. The Author never allowed 
his books to be stereotyped, in order that he might 
constantly improve them, and permanence has only 
become possible when his diligent hand can touch the 


work no more. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE DEFINITION OF THE PARABLE. 


Waiters who have had occasion to define a parable! have found 
it no easy task to give such a satisfying definition as should 
omit none of its distinctive marks, and at the same time 
include nothing superfluous and merely accidental. Rather 
than attempt to add another to the many definitions already 
given,” I will seek to note briefly what seems to me to differ- 


' TlapaBodn, from wapaBddAeww, projicere, objicere, i.e. tt twi, to put 
forth one thing before or beside another; and it is often assumed that 
the purpose for which they are set side by side is, that they may be 
compared one with the other: thus Plato (Phil. 33, B): mapaBoAh tev 
Blwy; and Polybius (i. 2. 2.) : mapaBoAn nal odyxpiois. In this way we 
arrive at that technical use of mapaBoAn, which is not, however, peculiar 
to sacred Greek; for we meet it in Aristotle (het. ii. 20), and in Lon- 
ginus (mapoBodal rat eixdves, 37). At the same time this notion of com- 
parison is not necessarily included in the word, the whole family of cog- 
nate words, as mapdBodos, mapaBdAws, parabolanus, being used in alto- 
gether a different sense, yet one growing out of the same root. In all 
these the notion of putting forth is retained, but not for the purpose of 
comparison, which is only the accident, not of the essence, of the word. 
Thus mapdBoros, qui objicit se presentissimo vite periculo, one who ea- 
poses his life, as the parabolani at Alexandria who buried infected 
corpses.—The chief Latin writers are not agreed in their rendering of 
mapaBorn. Cicero (De Inv. Rhet. i. 30) represents it by collatio; Seneca 
(Zp. 59) by imago; Quintilian (Inst. v. 11. 8) by similitudo. 

2 Tryphon, a Greek grammarian of the age of Augustus, has the 
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ence it from the fable, the allegory, and such other forms of 
composition as are most nearly allied to, and most closely 
border upon it. In the process of thus distinguishing it from 
those forms of composition with which it is most likely to be 
confounded, and of justifying the distinction, something will 
have been said for the bringing out of its essential pro- 
perties more clearly than in any other way I could hope to do 
this. 

1. There are some who have identified the parable with 
the Hsopic fable, or drawn a slight and hardly perceptible 
line of distinction between the two: as for instance Lessing 
and Storr, who affirm that the fable relates an event as having 
actually taken place at a certain time, while the patable only 
assumes it as possible. But not to say that examples alto- 
gether fail to bear them out in this assertion, the difference is 
much more real, and far more deeply seated, than this. The 
parable is constructed to set forth a truth spiritual and 
heavenly: this the fable, with all its value, is not. It is 
essentially of the earth, and never lifts itself above the earth. 
It never has a higher aim than to inculcate maxims of pru- 
dential morality, industry, caution, foresight, and the like ; 
and these it will sometimes recommend even at the expense 
of the higher self-forgetting virtues. The fable just reaches 
that pitch of morality which the world will understand and 


following definition: ‘A story which by a comparison of something 
similar gives a forcible presentation of its subject.’ Many from the Greek 
Fathers are to be found in Suicer, Thes. s. v. mapeBodh. Jerome, on 
Mark iv., defines it thus: ‘A useful discourse, expressed under an 
appropriate figure, and containing in its folds some spiritual lesson’; 
and elsewhere (dd Algas.), ‘as a shadow going before the truth.’ 
Bengel: ‘ A parable is a form of speech which by means of a fictitious 
narration, which yet resembles the truth, and is taken from matters 
belonging to the usages of ordinary life, represents truths which are 
less known or of a moral nature.’ Teelman: ‘A parable is a similitude 
taken from ordinary and obvious matters for conveying some spiritual 
and heavenly meaning.’ Unger (De Parab. Jesu Natura, p. 30): ‘A 
parable of Jesus is a comparison by means of a little narrative, 


imaginary yet resembling truth, by which some sublimer matter is 
seriously illustrated.’ 
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approve. But it has no place in the Scripture,! and in the 
nature of things could have none, for the purpose of Scripture 
excludes it; that purpose being the awakening of man toa 
consciousness of a divine original, the education of the reason, 
and of all which is spiritual in man, and not, except incident- 
ally, the sharpening of the understanding. For the purposes 
of the fable, which are the recommendation and enforcement 
of the prudential virtues, the regulation of that in man which 
is instinct in beasts, 7m itself a laudable discipline, but by itself 
leaving him only a subtler beast of the field,—for these pur- 
poses, examples and illustrations taken from the world 
beneath him are admirably suited.2_ That world is therefore 
the haunt and the main region, though by no means the 
exclusive one, of the fable. Even when men are introduced, 
it is on the side by which they are connected with that lower 
world ; while on the other hand, in the parable, the world of 
animals, though not wholly excluded, finds only admission in 
so far as itis related toman. The relation of beasts to one 
another not being spiritual, can supply no analogies, can be 
in no wise helpful for declaring the truths of the kingdom of 
God. But all man’s relations to man are spiritual ; many of 
his relations to the world beneath him are so as well. His 
lordship over the animals, for instance, rests on his higher 
spiritual nature, is a dominion given to him from above 

1 The two fables of the Old Testament, that of the trees which would 
choose a king (Judg. ix. 8-15), and of the thistle and the cedar (2 Kin. 
xiv. 9), may seem to impeach the universality of this rule, but do not sa 
in fact. For in neither is it God who speaks, nor yet messengers of his, 
delivering his counsel; but men, and from an earthly standing-point, 
not a heavenly. Jotham will teach the men of Shechem their folly, not 
their sin, in making Abimelech king over them; the fable never lifting 
itself to the rebuke of sin, as it is sin—this lesson lies outside of its sphere 
—but only in so far as it is also folly. And Jehoash, in the same way, 
would make Amaziah see his presumption and pride, in challenging a 
mightier to the conflict ; not thereby teaching him any moral lesson, but 
only giving evidence in the fable which he uttered, that his own pride 
was offended by the challenge of the Jewish king. 

2 The greatest of all fables, the Reineke Fuchs, affords ample illus- 
tration of all this ; it is throughout a glorifying of cunning as the guide 


of life and the deliverer from all eyil. 
B2 
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(Gen.i. 28; ii. 19; ix. 2; Ps. viii 6-8) ; will serve, therefore, 
as in the instance of the shepherd and sheep (John x.), and 
elsewhere, to image forth deeper truths of the relation of God 
to man. 

It belongs to this, the loftier standing-point of the parable, 
that it should be deeply earnest, allowing itself therefore in 
no jesting nor raillery, at the weaknesses, the follies, or the 
crimes of men.! Severe and indignant it may be, but it never 
jests at the calamities of men, however well deserved, and its 
indignation is that of holy love: while in this raillery and in 
these bitter mockings the fabulist not unfrequently indulges ; ? 
he rubs biting salt into the wounds of men’s souls—it may be, 


1 The definition by Phedrus of the fable squares with that here 
given ; 
Duplex libelli dos est, quod viswm movet, 
Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet. 


Twofold my booklet’s dowry, to move mirth, 
And by wise counsel to wise life give birth. 


2 As finds place, for instance, in La Fontaine’s celebrated fable,—La 
Cigale ayant chanté tout 1’été,—in which the ant, in reply to the peti- 
tion of the grasshopper, which is starving in the winter, reminds it how 
it sung all the summer, and bids it todancenow. That fable, commend- 
ing as it does foresight and prudence, preparation against a day of need, 
might be compared for purposes of contrast to more than one parable 
urging the same, as Matt. xxv. 1; Luke xvi.1; but with this mighty 
difference, that the fabulist has only worldly needs in his eye, it is only 
against these that he urges to lay up by timely industry a sufficient 
store; while the Lord would haye us to lay up for eternal life, for the day 
when not the bodies, but the souls that have nothing in store, will be 
naked, and hungry, and miserable,—to prepare for ourselves a reception 
into everlasting habitations. The image which the French fabulist uses 
was very capable of such higher application, had he been conscious of any 
such needs (see Proy. vi. 8, and on that verse, Cotelier, Patt. Apost. vol. i. 
p. 104, note 13; and Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps. Ixvi. 2). In Saadi’s far 
nobler fable, The Ant and the Nightingale, from whence La Fontaine’s is 
undoubtedly borrowed, such application is distinctly intimated. Von 
Hammer has in this view an interesting comparison between the French 
and the Persian fable (Gesch. d. schin. Redek. Pers. p. 207). The fable 
with which Cyrus answered the Ionian ambassadors, when they offered 
him a late submission, is another specimen of the bitter irony of which 
this class of composition is often the vehicle (Herodotus, i, 141), 
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perhaps generally is, with a desire to heal those hurts, yet 
still in a very different spirit from that in which the affection- 
ate Saviour of men poured oil and wine into the bleeding 
wounds of humanity. 

There is another point of difference between the parable 
and the fable. While it cannot be affirmed that the fabu- 
list is regardless of truth, since it is neither his intention to 
deceive, when he attributes language and discourse of reason 
to trees and birds and beasts, nor is any one deceived by him; 
yet the severer reverence for truth, which is habitual to the 
higher moral teacher, will not allow him to indulge even in 
this sporting with the truth, this temporary suspension of its 
laws, though upon agreement, or at least with tacit under- 
standing. In his mind, the creation of God, as it came from 
the Creator’s hands, is too perfect, has too much of reverence 
owing to it, to be represented otherwise than as it really is. 
The great Teacher by parables, therefore, allowed Himself in 
no transgression of the established laws of nature—in nothing 
marvellous or anomalous; He presents to us no speaking 
trees nor reasoning beasts,! and we should be at once con- 
scious of an unfitness in his so doing. 

2. The parable differs from the mythus, inasmuch as in 
the mythus the truth, and that which is only the vehicle of 


1 Klinckhardt (De Hom. Div. et Laz. p. 2): ‘ A fable illustrates some 
precept of ordinary life and manners in a simple and sometimes jocose 
story by means of an imaginary example generally contrary to the truth 
of nature: a parable, on the other hand, illustrates some loftier meaning 
(pertaining to things divine) in a story which, though simple, is weighty 
and serious, by means of an example so devised as to seem to be in the 
closest agreement with the nature of things.’ And Cicero (De Invent. i. 
19): ‘The fable is a story which contains matter neither true nor resem- 
bling truth.’ But of the parable Origen says, ‘A parable is a story pro- 
fessedly of something which takes place, which does not indeed take place 
according to the account given, but is capable of taking place.’ There is, 
then, some reason for the fault which Caloy finds with Grotius, though 
he is only too ready to find fault, for commonly using fabula and fabella 
in speaking of our Lord’s parables, words which certainly have an un- 
pleasant sound in the ear. Compare Pressensé, Jésus-Christ, son Temps, 


sa Vie, son Guvre, p. 368, 
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the truth, are wholly blended together: and the conscious- 
ness of any distinction between them, that it is possible to 
separate the one from the other, belongs only to a later and 
more reflective age than that in which the mythus itself had 
birth, or those in which it was heartily believed. The mythic 
narrative presents itself not merely as the vehicle of the truth, 
but as itself being the truth: while in the parable, there is a 
perfect consciousness in all minds, of the distinctness between 
form and essence, shell and kernel, the precious vessel and 
yet more precious wine which it contains. There is also the 
mythus of another class, the artificial product of a later self- 
conscious age, of which many inimitable specimens are to be 
found in Plato,! devised with the distinct intention of embody- 
ing some important spiritual truth, of giving an outward 
subsistence to an idea. But these, while they have many 
points of resemblance with the parable, yet claim no credence 
for themselves either as actual or possible (in this differmg 
from the parable), but only for the truth which they embody 
and declare.? The same is the case when upon some old 
legend or myth that has long been current, there is thrust 
some spiritual significance, clearly by an after-thought; in 

which case it perishes in the letter that it may live in the 
" spirit ; all outward subsistence is denied to it, for the sake of 
asserting the idea which it is made to contain. To such a 
process, as is well known, the later Platonists submitted 
the old mythology of Greece. For instance, Narcissus 
falling in love with his own image in the water-brook, and 
piming there, was the symbol of man casting himself forth 
into the world of shows and appearances, and expecting to 
find the good that would answer to his nature there, but 
indeed finding only disappointment and death. It was their 
meaning hereby to vindicate that mythology from charges of 
absurdity or immorality, to put a moral life into it, whereby 
it should maintain its ground against the new life of Chris- 
tianity ; though, indeed, they were only thus hastening the 


‘Thus Gorg. 523, a; Phedo, 61, a; ef. Plutarch, De Ser. Num. 
Vind. 18. 2 The Adyos ey pH0e, 
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destruction of whatever lingering faith in it there might yet 
survive in the minds of men. 

3. The parable is also clearly distinguishable from the 
proverb,' though it is true that, in a certain degree, the words 
are used interchangeably in the New Testament, and as 
equivalent the one to the other. Thus, ‘Physician, heal 
thyself’ (Luke iy. 23), is termed a parable, being more strictly 
a proverb ;? the same may be affirmed of Luke vy. 36; which 
is a proverb or proverbial expression, rather than a parable, 
which name it bears: compare 1 Sam. xxiv. 13; 2 Chron. 
vil. 20; Ps. xliv. 14; Wisd. v. 8. On the other hand, those 
are called ‘ proverbs’ in St. John, which, if not strictly 
parables, yet claim much closer affinity to the parable than 
to the proverb, being in fact allegories: thus Christ’s setting 
forth of his relations to his people under those of a shepherd 
to his sheep, is termed a ‘ proverb,’ though our Translators, 
holding fast to the sense rather than to the letter, have 
rendered it a ‘parable’ (John x. 6: ef. xvi. 25, 29).3 It is 
easy to account for this interchange of the words. Partly it 
arose from one word in Hebrew signifying both parable and 
proverb ;4 which circumstance must have had considerable 
influence upon writers accustomed to think in that language, 
and is itself to be explained from the parable and proverb 


1 Tapomta, that is, map’ otuoy, a trite, wayside saying; or, as some have 
understood it, a saying removed from the ordinary way, an uncommon 
saying. Some derive it from otuy, a tale, or poem; yet Passow’s ex- 
planation of the latter word shows that at the root the two derivations 
are the same. See Suicer, Tes. s. v. mapoipla. 

2 It is current at least now in the East, as I find it in a collection of 
Turkish proverbs, in Von Hammer’s Morgenl. Kleeblatt, p. 63. 

3 TlapaBoa7, I need hardly say, never occurs in the Gospel oi St. John, 
nor wapouta in the Synoptic Gospels. 

a bpsinn, This word the LXX render rapoiuta in the title of that book 
which we also call The Proverbs of Solomon; and zapaBod7 elsewhere, 
as at 1 Sam. x. 12; Ezek. xviii. 2. In Wcclesiasticus the two words 
more than once occur together ; thus, xlvii. 17, wapoimious cal mapaBorais, 
‘the countries marvelled at thee for thy proverbs and parables’: xxxix. 
3, adkpupa mapoudy év aiviypaor rapaBoday, ‘ He will seek out the secrets 
of grave sentences, and be conversant in dark parables.’ 
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being alike enigmatical and somewhat obscure, forms of 
speech, ‘dark sayings,’ uttering a part of their meaning, and 
leaving the rest to be inferred.! This is evident of the 
parable, and is not in fact less true of the proverb. For 
though such proverbs as have become the heritage of an 
entire people, and have obtained universal currency, may be, 
or rather may have become, plain enough ; yet in themselves 
proverbs are very often enigmatical, claiming a quickness in 
detecting latent affinities, and not seldom a knowledge which 
shall enable to catch more or less remote allusions, for their 
right comprehension.2 And yet further to explain how the 
terms should be often indifferently used,—the proverb, though 
not necessarily, is yet very commonly, parabolical,* that is, it 
rests upon some comparison either expressed or implied, as 
for example, 2 Pet. ii. 22. Or again, the proverb is often a 
concentrated parable; for instance, that one above quoted, 
‘If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch,’ 
might evidently be extended with ease into a parable; and 
not merely might many proverbs thus be beaten out into 
fables, but they are not unfrequently allusions to or sum- 


mings up in a single phrase of some fable already well 
known. 


1 So we find our Saviour contrasts the speaking in proverbs or 
parables (John xvi. 25) with the speaking plainly (wap/nota, i.e. wav pjjua, 
or every word). 

* For instance, to take two common Greek proverbs: Xpicea yadkelwv 
would require some knowledge of the Homeric narrative; Bods ém 
yAdoons of Atticmoneys. The obscurity that is in proverbs is evidenced 
by the fact of such books as the Adagia of Erasmus, in which he brings 
all his immense learning to bear on the elucidation, and yet leaves 
many with no satisfactory explanation. Cf. the Paremiographi Greci 
(Oxf. 1836), pp. 11-16. 

* It is not necessarily, as some have affirmed, a Adyos éoynuariopevos 
i.e. figurative: thus, ’Ex@pav &wpa dapa, ‘a foe’s gifts are an ill-haying 
or TAvkds dreipw wéAcuos, ‘ He jests at scars that never felt a wound,’ with 
innumerable others, are expressed without figure ; but very many are also 
parabolical, and generally the best, and those which have become most 
truly popular. 

* Quintilian: ‘The Tlapota is a shorter fable, . . . the parable 
sets forth the things compared at greater length.’ On the distinction 
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4. It remains to consider wherein the parable differs from 
the allegory. This it does in form rather than in essence; 
in the allegory an interpenetration of the thing signifying and 
the thing signified finding place, the qualities and properties 
of the first being transferred to the last, and the two thus 
blended together, instead of being kept quite distinct, and 
placed side by side, as is the case in the parable.! Thus, 
John xy. 1-8, ‘I am the true Vine, &c.,’ is throughout an 
allegory, as there are two allegories scarcely kept apart from 
one another, John x. 1-16; the first, in which the Lord sets 
Himself forth as the Door, the second as the good’ Shepherd, 
of the sheep. So, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ is an alle- 
gorical_—‘ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter,’ a 
parabolical expression.? The allegory needs not, as the para- 
ble, an interpretation to be brought to it from without, since 
it contains its interpretation within itself; and, as the alle- 
gory proceeds, the interpretation proceeds hand in hand with 
it, or at all events never falls far behind? And thus the 


between the wapaBoAy and mapomta there are some good remarks in Hase, 
Thes. Nov. Theol. Philolog. vol. ii. p. 503 ; and in Cremer, Worterbuch d. 
Neutest. Gridcitit, p. 83, 8. v. mapaBoAn. 

! Thus Lowth (De Sac. Pots. Heb. Prel. 10) : ‘ To this must be added 
what may be taken as a law of the parable, namely, that it is self- 
consistent in all its parts, and does not admit of any blending of the 
things themselves with the things called in to illustrate them. In this 
it differs greatly from the first kind of allegory, which in its gradual 
advance from the simple metaphor does not in all cases continuously 
exclude the thing itself, but sinks gradually from the.thing itself into 
those transferred for its illustration, and by certain steps returns with 
no greater effort from the thing transferred to the thing itself.’ 

2 Thus Isai. v. 1-6 is a parable, of which the explanation is separately 
given, ver. 7; while Ps. Ixxx. 8-16, resting on the same image, is an 
allegory ; since, for instance, the casting out of the heathen, that the vine 
might be planted, is an intermingling of the thing signifying and that 
signified, wherein the note of the allegory as distinguished from the 
parable consists, as Quintilian (Ins¢. viii. 3. 77) observes ; for having de- 
fined the allegory, he proceeds: ‘In every parable either the similitude 
precedes and the matter itself follows, or the matter itself precedes, and 
the similitude follows; but meantime its two parts are kept free and 
distinct.’ The allegory, then, is translatio, the parable collatio. 

8 Of all this the Pilgrim’s Progress affords ample illustration, ‘ Inter- 
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allegory stands to the metaphor, as the more elaborate and 
long drawn out composition of the same kind, in the same 
relation that the parable does to the isolated comparison or 
simile. And as many proverbs are concise parables, so also 
many are brief allegories. For instance, the following, which 
is an Eastern proverb—‘ This world is a carcass and they 
who gather round it are dogs,’—does in fact interpret itself 
as it goes along, and needs not, therefore, that an mterpreta- 
tion be brought to it from without ; while it is otherwise with 
the proverb spoken by our Lord, ‘ Wheresoever the carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together ; ’—this gives no 
help to its own interpretation from within, and is a saying, 
of which the darkness and difficulty have been abundantly 
witnessed by the many and diverging interpretations which it 
has received. 

To sum up all, then, the parable differs from the fable, 
moving as it does in a spiritual world, and never violating the 
actual order of things natural—from the mythus, there being 
in the latter an unconscious blending of the deeper meaning 
with the outward symbol, while the two remain separate and 
separable in the parable—from the proverb, inasmuch as it is 
more fully carried out, and not accidentally and occasionally, 
but necessarily figurative-—from the allegory, comparing as it 
does one thing with another, but, at the same time, maintain- 
ing their distinctness as an inner and an outer, and not trans- 
ferring, as does the allegory, the properties and qualities and 
relations of one to the other.! 


preter ’ appearing there as one of the persons of the allegory. Hallam 
(Liter. of Europe, vol. iv. p. 553) counts it a defect in the book, that, 
‘in his language, Bunyan sometimes mingles the signification too much 
with the fable; we might be perplexed between the imaginary and the 
real Christian;’ but is not this of the very nature of the allegorical 
fable ? 

‘ On the whole subject dealt with in this chapter see Gerber, Sprache 
als Kunst, Bromberg, 1873, vol. ii. pp. 44, 109 sqq. 


II 


CHAPTER II. 


ON TEACHING BY PARABLES. 


However our Lord may on one or more occasions have made 
use of this manner of teaching by parables, with the intention 
of withdrawing from certain of his hearers the knowledge of 
truths, which they were unworthy or unfit to receive;! go 
that, in Fuller’s words, the parables on such occasions were 
‘not unlike the pillar of cloud and fire, which gave light to 


1 Macrobius (Somn. Scip.i.2): ‘ By figures which defended his secret 
meaning from the base.’ No one can deny that this was sometimes the 
Lord’s purpose, without doing great violence to his words (Matt. xiii. 
10-15 ; Mark iv. 11, 12; Luke viii. 9,10; cf. Ezek. xx. 49). And even 
if we could successfully deal with the #va and the pimore there, still the 
passage of Isaiah (vi. 10) is in the way. Where would then be the ful- 
filment of his prophecy? There can be no doubt that the prophet 
speaks of a penal blindness, a punishment of the foregoing sins of his 
people, and namely this punishment, that they should be unable to 
recognize what was divine in his mission and character ; which prophecy 
had its crowning fulfilment, when the Jewish people were so darkened by 
previous carnal thoughts and works, that they could see no glory and no 
beauty in Christ, could recognize nothing of divine in the teaching or 
person of Him who was ‘God manifest in the flesh.’ It is not that by 
the command, ‘ Make the heart of this people fat,’ we need understand 
that any peculiar hardening then passed upon them ; but that the Lord, 
having constituted as the righteous law of his moral government, that 
sin should produce darkness of heart and moral insensibility, declared 
that He would allow the law in their case to take its course, and so also 
with this latter generation: even as that law is declared in the latter 
half of Rom. i. to have taken its course with the Gentile world: in 
Augustine’s awful words, ‘God the only great, who by his ceaseless law 
casts penal blindness over unlawful lusts.’. The fearful curse of sin is 
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the Israclites, but was a cloud of darkness to the Egyptians ;’ 
yet we may assume as certain that his general aim? was not 
different from that of others who have used this method of 
teaching, and who have desired thereby to make clearer,? 
either to illustrate or to prove the truths which they had in 
hand :—I say either to illustrate or to prove; for the parable 
or other analogy to spiritual truth appropriated from the 


that it ever reproduces itself, that he who sows in sin reaps in spiritual 
darkness, which delivers him over again to worse sin : 


‘ For when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
Oh, misery on’t, the wise gods seel our eyes, 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion.’ 


1 Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 148. 

2 Bacon has noted this double purpose of parables (De Sap. Vet.) : 
‘Among men a twofold usage of parables has been discovered and has 
grown into fashion, so that, what is still more remarkable, they are 
applied to opposite purposes. For parables are serviceable as a mask 
and veil, and also for elucidation and illustration.’ Cf. De Awgm. Scient. 
ii. 13; and the passage from Stobzus, on the teaching of Pythagoras, in 
Potter’s edit. of Clement of Alexandria, p. 676, note. 

8 This has been acknowledged on all sides, equally by profane and 
sacred writers ; thus Quintilian (Inst. viii. 3. 72): ‘Similitudes are an 
admirable invention for throwing light on a subject.’ And Seneca (Ep. 
59) styles them, ‘the props which help our weakness.’ Again, they 
have been called ‘mediators between knowledge and ignorance.’ The 
author of the treatise ad Herenniwm: ‘A similitude is used for the sake 
either of ornament, or of proof, or of clearness in teaching, or of bringing 
something before our eyes.’ Tertullian (De Res. Carn. 33) expressly 
denies concerning parables that they darken the light of the Gospel 
(obumbrant Evangelii lucem). Basil calls the parable, a profitable 
discourse fet’ emixpdpews pet plas, i.e. with that moderate degree of conceal- 
ment which shall provoke, not such as shall repel or defeat, inquiry. The 
Lord, says Chrysostom (Hom. 69 in Matth.), spoke in parables, épe6{¢wv 
kat dieyelpwv, i.e. by way of rousing and exciting, or, as he expresses 
it elsewhere (De Prec. Serm. 2), that we might dive down into the deep 
sea of spiritual knowledge, from thence to fetch up pearls and precious 
stones; see too the quotation from him in Suicer, Thes. s. vy. And 
Jeremy Taylor: ‘He taught them by parables, under which were hid 
mysterious senses, which shined through their veil, like a bright sun 
through an eye closed with a thin eyelid.’ 
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world of nature or man, is not merely illustration, but also 
in some sort proof. It is not merely that these analogies 
assist to make the truth intelligible, or, if intelligible before, 
present it more vividly to the mind, which is all that some 
will allow them.! Their power lies deeper than this, in the 
harmony unconsciously felt by all ‘men, and which all deeper 
minds have delighted to trace, between the natural and 
spiritual worlds, so that analogies from the first are felt to 
be something more than illustrations, happily but yet arbi- 
trarily chosen. They are arguments, and may be alleged as 
witnesses ; the world of nature being throughout a witness 
for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same hand, 
growing out of the same root, and being constituted for that 
very end. All lovers of truth readily acknowledge these 
mysterious harmonies, and the force of arguments derived 
from them.? To them the things on earth are copies of the 
things in heaven. They know that the earthly tabernacle is 
made after the pattern of things seen in the Mount (Exod. 
xxv. 40; 1 Chron. xxvii. 11, 12); and the question sug- 
gested by the angel in Milton is often forced upon their 
meditations,—-- 
‘What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought?’ 4 


1 So Stellini: ‘As a rule we are so formed as to confuse the proof of 
an idea with the vividness of the impression which it makes, and to 
think that we have a clearer understanding of the things by which our 
power of imagination has been more keenly struck: those things also 
which are commended to us by their novelty, take firmer hold of us and 
so abide long in our memory, and do not grow old with any length of 
time.’ AndSpanheim (Dub. Evang. vol. ii. p. 497), though he does not 
urge this side exclusively: ‘They haye their use,’ he says, ‘from the 
impulse they give to the moods of our mind: for parables bring not 
only greater light, but also stronger emotion.’ 

2 It is from this point of view that Hustathius gives his definition: 
‘ A parable is a discourse inculcating and lending credibility to the subject 
by illustrations from common occurrences.’ 

3 See Ireneus, Con. Her. iy. 14. 3. 

4 Many are the sayings of a like kind among the Jewish Cabbalists. 
Thus in the book Sohar: ‘ Whatsoever is on earth, that also isin heaven, 
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For it is an entire misunderstanding of the. matter to 
regard these as happily, but arbitrarily, chosen illustrations, 
skilfully selected out of the great stock and storehouse of 
unappropriated images ; from whence the same skill might 
have selected others as good, or nearly as good. Rather 
they belong to one another, the type and the thing typified, 
by an inward necessity; they were linked together long 
before by the law of a secret affinity.! It is not a happy 
accident which has yielded so wondrous an analogy as that 
of husband and wife, to set forth the mystery of Christ’s 
relation to his Church (Ephes. v. 23-32). There is far more 
in it than this: the earthly relation is indeed but a lower 
form of the heavenly, on which it rests, and of which it is 
the utterance. When Christ spoke to Nicodemus of a new 
birth (John iii.), it was not merely because birth into this 
natural world was the most suitable figure that could be 
found to express that spiritual act which, without any power 
of our own, is accomplished upon us when we are brought 
into God’s kingdom; but all the circumstances of this natural 


and there is nothing so insignificant in the world that it does not corre- 
spond to something similar which is in heaven.’ In Gfrérer’s Urchristen- 
thum, vol. ii. pp. 26-30, and Bithr’s Symb. d. Mos. Cult. vol. i. p. 109, 
many like passages are quoted. No one was fuller of this than Tertullian : 
see his magnificent words on the resurrection (De Res. Carn. 12): * All 
things here,’ he says, ‘ are witnesses of a resurrection, all things in nature 
are prophetic outlines of divine operations, God not merely speaking 
parables, but doing them’ (talia divinarum virium lineamenta, non minus 
parabolis operato Deo quam locuto). And again, De Animd, 43, the 
activity of the soul in sleep is for him at once an argument and an 
illustration which God has provided us, of its not being tied to the body, 
to perish with it: ‘God stretches out a hand to faith, which has to be 
helped in the easier form of similitudes and parables, not only of words, 
but also of things.’ 

" Out of a true sense of this has grown our use of the word likely. 
There is a confident expectation in the minds of men of the reappearance, 
in higher spheres, of the same laws and relations which they have recog- 
nized in lower; and thus that which is like is also likely or probable. 
Butler’s Analogy is just the unfolding, as he himself declares at the be- 


ginning, in one particular line of this our consciousness that the like is 
also the likely. 
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birth had been preordained to bear the burden of so great 
a mystery. The Lord is King, not borrowing this title from 
the kings of the earth, but having lent his own title to them 
—and not the name only, but having so ordered, that all 
true rule and government upon earth, with its righteous 
laws, its stable ordinances, its punishment and its grace, its 
majesty and its terror, should tell of Him, and of his kingdom 
which ruleth over all—so that ‘kingdom of God’ is not a 
figurative expression, but most literal: it is rather the earthly 
kingdoms and the earthly kings that are figures and shadows 
of the true. And as with the world of man and human 
relations, so also is it with the world of nature. The un- 
tended soil which yields thorns and briers as its natural 
harvest is a permanent type and enduring parable of man’s 
heart, which has been submitted to the same curse, and 
without a watchful spiritual husbandry will as surely put 
forth its briers and its thorns. The weeds that will mingle 
during the time of growth with the corn, and yet are 
separated from it at the last, tell every one and the same tale 
of the present admixture, and future sundering, of the 
righteous and the wicked. The decaying of the slight un- 
sightly seed in the earth, and the rising up, out of that decay 
and death, of the graceful stalk and the fruitful ear, contain 
~ evermore the prophecy of the final resurrection ; even as this 
is itself in its kind a resurrection,—the same process at a 
lower stage,—the same power putting itself forth upon 
meaner things (1 Cor. xv. 35-88). Of all such correspond- 
ences, as drawn out in Scripture, we ought not to say that 
they are finely chosen similitudes, but rather rightly appro- 
priated types. 

Doubtless it will be always possible for those who shrink 
from contemplating a higher world-order than that imperfect 
one around them,—and this, because the thought of such 
would rebuke their own imperfection and_ littleness,—who 
shrink too from a witness for God so near them as even that 
imperfect order would render, to deny this conclusion. It 
will be possible for them to reply that it is not as we affirm ; 
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but that our talk of heavenly things is only a transferring of 
earthly images and relations to them ;—that earth is not a 
shadow of heaven, but heaven, such at least as we conceive 
it, a dream of earth; that the names Father and Son for 
instance (and this is Arianism) are only improperly used, and 
in a secondary sense, when applied to Divine Persons, and 
then are terms so encumbered with difficulties and contra- 
dictions that they had better not be used at all; that we do 
not find and recognize heavenly things in their earthly 
counterparts, but only dexterously adapt them. This denial 
will be always possible, and has a deeper root than that it 
can be met with argument; yet the lover of a truth which 
shall be loftier than himself will not be moved from his faith 
that however man may be the measure of all things here, 
yet God is the measure of man,—that the same Lord who 
sits upon his throne in heaven, does with the skirts of his 
train fill his temple upon earth,—that these characters of 
nature which everywhere meet the eye are not a common 
but.a sacred writing,—that they are hieroglyphics of God: 
and he counts this his blessedness, that having these round 
about him, he is therefore never without admonishment and 
teaching. 

For such is in truth the condition of man. Around him 
is a sensuous world, yet one which need not bring him into 
bondage to his senses, being so framed as, if he will use it 
aright, continually to lift him above itself—a visible world to 
make known the invisible things of God, a ladder leading 
him up to the contemplation of heavenly truth. And this 
truth he shall encounter and make his own, not in fleeing 
from his fellows and their works and ways, but in the mart, 
on the wayside, in the field—not by stripping himself bare of 
all relations, but rather by the recognizing of these as in- 
struments by which he is to be educated into the knowledge 
of higher mysteries; and therefore dealing with them in 
reverence, seeking by faithfulness to them in their lower 
forms to enter into their yet deeper significance—entertaining 
them, though they seem but common guests, and finding 
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that he has unawares entertained angels. And thus, besides 
his revelation in words, God has another and an elder, and 
one, indeed, without which it is inconceivable how that other 
could be made, for from this it appropriates all its signs of 
communication. This entire moral and visible world from 
first to last, with its kings and its subjects, its parents and its 
children, its sun and its moon, its sowing and its harvest, its 
light and its darkness, its sleeping and its waking, its birth 
and its death, is from beginning to end a mighty parable, a 
great teaching of supersensuous truth, a help at once to our 
faith and to our understanding.! 

It is true that men are ever in danger of losing ‘ the key 
of knowledge,’ which should open to them the portals of this 
palace: and then, instead of a prince in a world of wonder 
that is serving him, man moves in the midst of this world, 
alternately its taskmaster and its drudge. Such we see him 
to become at the two poles of savage and falsely cultivated life 
—his inner eye darkened, so that he sees nothing, his inner 
ear heavy, so that there come no voices from nature unto 
him: and indeed in all, save only in the one Man, there ig 
more or less of the dulled ear, and the filmed eye. There is 
none to whom nature tells out all that she has to tell, and as 
constantly as she would be willing to tell it. Now the whole 
of Scripture, with its ever-recurring use of figurative language, 
is a re-awakening of man to the mystery of nature, a giving 
back to him of ‘the key of knowledge,’ of the true signatura 
rerum: and this comes out, as we might expect, in its highest 
form, but by no means exclusively, in those which by pre- 
eminence we call the parables. They have this point of like- 
ness with the miracles, that those, too, were a calling of heed 

1 Abelard’s are striking words (Introd. ad Theol. ii. 2): ‘ God takes so 
much delight in his handiwork that oftentimes He chooses to be figured 
in the natures of the things which He created, rather than to be expressed 
in words of human imagination and invention, and is more pleased by 
the natural similitude of things than by any fitness in human language ; 
and so also the Scripture as regards beauty of eloquence prefers to use 
the actual natures of things according to some similitude rather than 


to follow out a strict description in its fulness.’ 
Cc 
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to powers that were daily working, but which, by their con- 
tinual and orderly repetition, which ought to have kindled the 
more admiration, had become wonder-works no more, had lost 
the power of exciting admiration or even attention, until men 
had need to be startled anew to the contemplation of the 
energies which were ever working among them.' In like 
manner the parables are a calling of attention to the spiritual 
facts which underlie all processes of nature, all institutions of 
human society, and which, though unseen, are the true ground 
and support of all. Christ moved in the midst of what seemed 
to the eye of sense an old and worn-out world, and it evidently 
became new at his touch; for it told to man now the inmost 
secrets of his being, answered with strange and marvellous 
correspondences to another world within him, helped to the 
birth great thoughts of his heart, which before were helplessly 
struggling to be born,—these two worlds, without him and 
within, each throwing a light and a glory on the other. For 
on this rests the possibility of a real teaching by parables, 
such as, resting upon a substantial ground, shall not be a 
mere building on the air, or painting upon a cloud,—on this, 
namely, that the world around us is a divine world, that it is 
God’s world, the world of the same God who is leading us 
into spiritual truth ; that the ghastly dream of Gnostic and 
Manichxan, who would set a great gulf between the worlds of 
nature and of grace, ascribing this to a good, but that to an 
imperfect or an evil power, is a lie; and that, being originally 
God’s world, it is therefore a sharer in his redemption. 

And yet this redeemed world, like man, is in part redeemed 
only in hope (Rom. viii. 20); being in no present possession, 
but only in the assured certainty, of a complete deliverance. 
For this, too, we must not forget, that nature, in its present 
state, like man himself, contains but a prophecy of its coming 
glory ; it ‘groaneth and travaileth ;’ it cannot tell out all its 
secrets ; it has a presentiment of something, which it is not 
yet, but hereafter shall be. It, too, is suffering under our 


* See my Notes on the Miracles, 11th edit. p. 9, sqq. 
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curse: yet thus in its very imperfection wonderfully serving 
us, since thus it has apter signs and symbols to declare to us 
our disease and our misery, and the processes of their healing 
and removing ; it has symbols not merely of God’s grace and 
power, but also of man’s sins and wretchedness. It has its 
sores and its wounds, its storms and its wildernesses, its lion 
and its adder, by these interpreting to us death and all that 
leads to death, no less than, by its more beneficent workings, 
life and all that tends to the restoring and maintaining of life. 

But while thus it has this gracious adaptation to our needs, 
not the less does it, in this fallen estate, come short of its full 
purpose and meaning: it fails in part to witness for a divine 
order, tanta stat predita culpd,—as one, whose eye was 
mainly directed to this its disorder and deficiency, exclaimed. 
It does not give always a clear witness, nor speak out in dis- 
tinct accents, of God’s truth and love. Of these it is often- 
times an inadequate expression—yea, sometimes seems not to 
declare them at all, but rather in volcano and in earthquake, 
in ravenous beasts and in poisonous herbs, to tell of strife, and 
discord, and disharmony, and all the woful consequences of 
the Fall. But one day it will be otherwise; one day it will 
be translucent with the divine idea which it embodies, and 
which even now, despite these dark spots, shines through it 
sowondrously. For no doubt the end and consummation will 
be, not the abolition of this nature, but the glorifying of it ; 
that which is now nature (natwra), always, as the word ex- 
presses, striving and struggling to the birth, will then be 
indeed born. The new creation will be as the glorious child 
born out of the world-long throes and anguish of the old. It 
will be as the snake casting its wrinkled and winter skin; not 
the world, but ‘ the fashion of the world,’ passing away, when 
it puts off its soiled work-day garments, and puts on its holiday 
apparel for the great Sabbath which shall arrive at last. 
Then, when it too shall have been delivered from its bondage 
of corruption, all that it now has of dim and contradictory 
and perplexing shall disappear. This nature, too, shall be a 
mirror in which God will perfectly glass Himself, for it shall 


c2 
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tell of nothing but the marvels of his wisdom and power and 
love. 

But at present, while this natural world, through its share 
in man’s fall, has won in fitness for the expression of the 
sadder side of man’s condition, the imperfection and evil that 
cling to him and beset him, it has in some measure lost m 
fitness for the expressing of the higher. It possesses the best, 
yet oftentimes inadequate, helps for this. These human re- 
lationships, and this whole constitution of things earthly, share 
in the shortcoming that cleaves to all which is of the earth. 
Obnoxious to change, tainted with sin, shut in within brief 
limits by decay and death, they are often weak and temporary, 
where they have to set forth things strong and eternal. A 
sinful element is evidently mingled with them, while they yet 
appear as symbols of what is entirely pure and heavenly. 
They break down under the weight that is laid upon them. 
The father chastens after his own pleasure, instead of wholly 
for the child’s profit; in this unlike that heavenly Father, - 
whose character he is to declare. The seed which should set 
forth the Word of God, that Word which liveth and abideth 
for ever, itself decays and perishes at last. Festivals, so fre- 
quently the image of the pure joy of the kingdom, of the 
crowning communion of the faithful with their Lord and with 
one another, will often, when here celebrated, be mixed up 
with much that is carnal, and they come to their close in a 
few hours. There is something exactly analogous to all this 
in the typical or parabolical personages of Scripture—the men 
that are to set forth the Divine Man. Through their sins, 
through their infirmities—yea, through the necessary limita- 
_ tions of their earthly condition, they are unable to carry the 

correspondences completely out. Sooner or later they break 
down ; and very often even the part which they do sustain, 
they sustain it not for long. Thus few would deny the typical 
character of Solomon. His kingdom of peace, the splendour 
of his court, his wisdom, the temple which he reared, all point 
to a Greater whom he foreshadowed and foreshowed. Yet 
this gorgeous forecasting of the coming glory is vouchsafed to 
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us only for an instant; we catch a glimpse of it and no more. 
Even before his reign is done, all is beginning to dislimn 
again, to lose the distinctness of its outline, the brightness of 
its colouring. His wisdom is darkened, the perfect peace of 
his land has disappeared (1 Kin. xi. 14, 23, 26); and the 
gloom on eyery side encroaching warns us that this is but a 
fleeting image, not the very substance, of the true kingdom of 
peace. 

Again, there are men who only in some single point of 
their history are brought into typical relation with Christ : 
such was Jonah, the type of the Resurrection; others, again, 
whose lives at one moment and another seem suddenly to 
stand out as symbolic, but who then sink back so far that we 
hesitate whether we may dare to consider them as such at 
all, and with whom the attempt to carry out the resemblance 
into greater detail would involve in infinite embarrassment. 
Samson will at once suggest himself as one of these. Doubt- 
less something more was meant than is contained in the 
letter, when he out of the eater brought forth meat, and out 
of the strong, sweetness (Judg. xiv. 14); or when he wrought 
a mightier deliverance for Israel through his death than he 
had wrought in his life (Judg. xvi. 80). Yet we hesitate how 
far we may proceed. And so it is in everycase, for somewhere 
or other every man is a liar; he is false, that is, to the divine 
idea, which he was meant to embody, and fails to bring it out 
in all its fulness and perfection. So that of the truths of God 
in the laneuage of men (this language of course including 
man’s acts as well as his words), of these sons of heaven 
married to the daughters of earth, it may truly be said, ‘we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels.’ And we must expect 
that somewhere or other the earthen vessel will appear, that 
the imperfection which cleaves to our forms of utterance, to 
men’s words and to their works, will make itself felt either in 
the misapprehensions of those to whom the language is 
addressed (as at John iii. 4), or by the language itself, though 
the best that human speech could supply, by the men them- 
selves, though the noblest, it may be, of their age and nation, 
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—yet failing to set forth the divine truth in all its fulness and 
completeness.! 

No doubt it was a feeling, working more or less consciously, 
of the dangers and drawbacks that attend all our means of 
communication—a desire, also, to see eye to eye, or, as St. 
Paul terms it, face to face? (1 Cor. xiii. 12), which caused the 


1 It is now rather ‘in part,’ ‘ darkly,’ or ‘in ariddle,’ ‘through a 
glass’ (1 Cor. xiii. 9, 12), in proverbs (John xvi. 25); cf. Bernard, In 
Cant. Serm. xxxi. 8. A Persian mystical poet has finely expressed this 
truth: 

Sense-world of spirit-world is as a shadow 
And draws from it its sustenance. Our feelings 
Are like imprisoned monarchs, and lie hid 
In verbal dungeons. When the Eternal enters 
The wise man’s heart, then must he straightway soar 
To understanding, and with shadow-pictures 
His visitant interpret. Yet is the image 
Still incomplete : knowledge of self alone 
Can truly profit. This once gained, thou drawest 
From every picture its true consequences ; 
But here must much forego, which the Hereafter 
Shall see supplied. 
Translated from Tholuck, Bliithensamml. aus d. Morgenl. Mystik, 
p. 216. 

? John Smith (Select Disc. p. 159) observes that the later Platonists 
had three terms to distinguish the different degrees of divine knowledge, 
kar emotThuny, Kata vénow, and kata mapovoiay. If we assumed these 
into Christian theology,—and they very nearly agree with the threefold 
division of St. Bernard (De Consid. y. 3), opinio, fides, and intellectus 
(intuition),—we might say of the first, that it is common to all men, 
being merely notional, knowing about God: the second is the privilege 
of the faithful now, the knowing God: the third, the aibropdveim of the 
same school, the Arcanum facierum of the Jewish doctors, will be their 
possession in the world to come, that seeing of God, the reciprocity of 
which is finely indicated by Augustine, when he terms it, Videre Viden- 
tem. It was this, according to Jewish interpreters, which Moses craved, 
when he said, ‘I beseech thee, shew me thy glory,’ but which was 
denied him, as being impossible for man in this present life ; ‘ Thou canst 
not see my face: for there shall no man see me, and live’ (Exod. xxxiii. 
18-20). Yet he, too, they say, came nearer to this than any other of 
the Lord’s prophets (see Meuschen, N. 7’. ew. Talm. illustr. p. 37 3). In 
a striking Mohammedan tradition, the Lord convinces Moses how fearful 
a thing it would be to comply with his request, ‘Show me thy glory,’— 
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Mystics to press with such earnestness and frequency, that we 
should seek to abstract ourselves from all images of things ; 
that to raise ourselves to the contemplation of pure and naked 
truth is the height of spiritual attainment, towards which we 
should continually be struggling.! But in requiring this as a 
test and proof of spiritual progress—in setting it as the mark 
towards which men should strive, they were not merely laying 
unnecessary burdens on men’s backs, but actually leading 
astray. For whether one shall separate in his own conscious- 
ness the form from the essence,—whether the images which 
he uses shall be to him more or less conscious symbols,—does 
not depend on his greater or less advance in spiritual know- 
ledge, but on causes which may or may not accompany reli- 
gious growth, and mainly on this one,—whether he has been 
accustomed to think upon his thoughts, to reflect upon the 
wonderful instrument which in language he is using. One 
who possesses the truth only as it is incorporated in the 
symbol, may have a far stronger hold upon it, may be influ- 
enced by it far more mightily, may far more really be 
nourished by it than another, who, according to the mystic 
view, would be in a higher and more advanced state. It is 
true, indeed, that for them who have not merely to live upon 
the truth themselves, but to guard it for others,—not only to 
drink themselves of the streams of divine knowledge, but to 
see that the waters of its well-heads be not troubled for their 
brethren,—for them it is well that they should be conscious, 
and the more conscious the better, of the marvellous thing 
which language is,—of the power and mystery, of the truth 
and falsehood, of words; and as a part of this acquaintance, 
that the truth, and that which is the vehicle of the truth, should 
for them be separable; but then it should be even for them as 
soul and body, not as kernel and husk. ‘This last comparison 
by suffering a spark of that glory, the fulness of which Moses had craved 
to see, to fall upon a mountain, which instantly burst into a thousand 


fragments. 
1 Thauler, for instance, is continually urging, ‘That we strip and divest 
ourselves of all images,’—Fénelon the same ; and, indeed, all the Mystics, 


from Dionysius downward, agree in this. 
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has been often used, but may easily be pushed into’an error. 
It has been said that, as when the seed is cast into the ground, 
after a time the kernel disengages itself from the outer coat- 
ing, and alone remains and fructifies, while the husk decays 
and perishes ; so in the seed of God’s word, deposited in man’s 
heart, the sensible form must fall off, that the imner germ, 
releasing itself, may germinate. But the image, urged thus 
far, does not aptly set forth the truth ; it will lead in the end 
to a perilous slighting of the written word, under pretence of 
having the inner life. The outer covering is not to fall off 
and perish, but to become glorified, being pierced and pene- 
trated by the spirit that is within. Man is body and soul, 
and, being so, the truth has for him need of a body and soul 
likewise ; it is well that he should know what is body, and 
what is soul, but not that he should seek to kill the body, that 
he may get at the soul. 

Thus it was provided for us by a wisdom higher than our 
own, and all our attempts to disengage ourselves wholly from 
sensuous images must always in the end prove unsuccessful. 
It will be only a changing of our images, and that for the 
worse, a@ giving up of living realities which truly stir the 
heart, and a getting of dead metaphysical abstractions in 
their room. The aim of the teacher who would find his way 
to the hearts and understandings of his hearers, will never be 
to keep down the parabolical element in his teaching, but 
rather to make as large use of it as he can. To do this effec- 
tually will demand a fresh effort of his own; for while all 
language is, and must be figurative, yet long familiar use is 
continually wearing out the freshness and sharpness of the 
stamp—(who, for example, that speaks of insulting, retains 
the lively image of a leaping on the prostrate body of a foe ?) ; 
so that language is ever needing to be recalled, minted and 
issued anew, cast into novel forms, as was done by Him of 
whom it is said, that without a parable spake He nothing ; 
He gave no doctrine in an abstract form, no skeletons of 
truth, but all clothed, as it were, with flesh and blood. He 
did, as He declared his Apostles must do, if they would be 
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scribes instructed unto the kingdom, and able to instruct 
others (Matt. xiii. 52); He brought forth out of his treasure 
things new and old; by the help of the old He made intelli- 
gible the new; by the aid of the familiar He introduced that 
which was strange; from the known He passed more easily 
to the unknown. And in his own manner of teaching He 
has given us the secret of all effectual teaching, of all speaking 
which shall leave, as was said of the eloquence of Pericles,! 
stings in the minds and memories of the hearers. There is a 
natural delight? in this manner of teaching, appealing, as it 
does, not to the understanding only, but to the feelings, to 
the imagination ; calling the whole man, with all his powers 
and faculties, into pleasurable activity: and things thus 
learned with delight are those longest remembered. 

Had our Lord spoken naked spiritual truth, how many of 
his words, partly from his hearers’ lack of interest in them, 
partly from their lack of insight, would have passed away 
from their hearts and memories, and left no trace behind 
them.4 But being imparted to them in this form, under some 
lively image, in some short and perhaps seemingly paradoxical 
sentence, or in some brief but interesting narrative, they 
aroused attention, excited inquiry, and even if the truth did 
not at the moment, by the help of the illustration used, find 


1 Cicero, De Orat. iii. 34. 

2 This delight has left its mark upon our language itself. To like a 
thing is to compare it with some other thing which we have already 
before our natural, or our mind’s eye; and the pleasurable emotion 
always arising from this act of comparison has caused us to give the word 
a wider sense than belonged to it at first. That we like what is like, is 
the explanation of the pleasure which rhyme gives us. For the con- 
nexion between leikan and leiks see Dieffenbach, Goth. Sprache, vol. ii. 
pp. 133, 134. 

3 Thus Jerome (Comm. in Matt. in loc.): ‘In order that what the 
hearers cannot retain if it be presented to them as a bare precept, may 
be retained by means of similitude and examples.’ 

4 It was, no doubt, from a deep feeling of this that the Jewish Cab- 
balists affirmed, ‘The heavenly light never descends without a veil;’ with 
which agrees the saying of the pseudo-Dionysius, so often quoted by the 
Schoolmen, ‘It is impossible that the Divine ray can shine upon us 
unless it be shrouded with a diversity of sacred coverings.’ 
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an entrance into the mind, yet the words must thus often 
have fixed themselves in their memories and remained by 
them.! And here the comparison of the seed is appropriate, 
of which the shell should guard the life of the inner germ, till 
that should be ready to unfold itself, till there should be a soil 
prepared for it, in which it could take root and find nourish- 
ment suitable to its needs. His words, laid upin the memory, 
were to many that heard Him like the money of another 
country, unavailable for present use,—the value of which they 
only dimly knew, but which yet was ready in their hand, 
when they reached that land, and were naturalized in it. 
When the Spirit came, and brought all things to their re- 
membrance, then He filled all the outlines of truth which they 
before possessed with its substance, quickened all its forms 
with the power and spirit of life. Not perhaps at once, but 
gradually, the meanings of what they had heard unfolded 
themselves to them. Small to the small, they grew with 
their growth. And thus must it ever be with all true know- 
ledge, which is not the communication of information, the 
transfer of a dead sum or capital of facts or theories from one 
mind to another, but the opening of living fountains within 
the heart, the scattering of sparks which shall kindle where 
they fall, the planting of seeds of truth, which shall take root 
in the new soil where they are cast, and striking their roots 
downward, and sending their branches upward, shall grow up 
into goodly trees. 

Nor must we forget, when we are estimating the amount 
of the parabolic element in Scripture, how much besides the 
spoken, there is there of acted, parable. In addition to those 
parables which, by a more especial right, we separate off, and 
call by that name, every type is a real parable. The whole 
Levitical constitution, with its outer court, its Holy, its 
Holiest of all, its High priest, its sacrifices, and all its ordi- 
nances, is such, and is declared to be such, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ix. 9). The wanderings of the children of 


' Bernard: ‘Is it not well to hold in its veiled form that which thou 
canst not receive in its nakedness ?’ 
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Israel have ever been regarded as a parable of the spiritual 
life. In like manner we have parabolic persons, who teach us 
not merely by what in their own characters they did, but as 
they represented One higher and greater ; men whose actions 
and whose sufferings obtain a new significance, inasmuch as 
they were in these drawing lines, though often quite unaware 
of it themselves, which Another and a greater should here- 
after fill up; as Abraham when he cast out the bond-woman 
and her son (Gal. iv. 30), Jonah in the whale’s belly, David 
in his hour of peril or of agony (Ps. xxii.) And in narrower 
circles, without touching on the central fact and Person in 
the kingdom of God, how often has He chosen that his ser- 
vants should teach by an acted parable rather than by any 
other means, and this because no other teaching was fitted to 
make so deep and so lasting animpression. Jeremiah breaks 
in pieces a potter’s vessel, that he may foretell the complete 
destruction of his people (xix. 1-11); he wears a yoke, him- 
self a prophecy and a parable of their approaching bondage 
(xxvii. 2; xxvill. 10); he redeems a field, in pledge of a re- 
demption in store for all the land (xxxii. 6-15); and these 
examples might be infinitely multiplied. And as God will 
have his servants by these signs to teach others, He continu- 
ally teaches them by the same. It is not his word only that 
comes to his prophets, but the great truths of his kingdom 
pass before their eyes incorporated in symbols, addressing 
themselves first to the spiritual eye, and only through that 
to the spiritual ear. They are eminently Seers. Hzekiel, 
Daniel, and Zechariah will at once suggest themselves, as 
those of whom, more than, perhaps, any others, this was true. 
And in the New Testament we have a great example of the 
same teaching in St. Peter’s vision (Acts x. 9-16), and in all 
the visions of the Apocalypse. Nay, we might venture to 
affirm that so it was with the highest and greatest truth of all, 
that which includes all others—the manifestation of God in 
the flesh. This, inasmuch as it was a making intelligible ot 
the otherwise unintelligible; a making visible of the invisible; 
a teaching, not by doctrine, but by the embodied doctrine 
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of a divine life, was the highest and most glorious of all 
parables.! 

It would be an interesting study to trace the distinctive 
character of the several Gospels in the parables which they 
severally record; or, when the parables are common to more 
than one, in the especial circumstances which they bring 
prominently out. Here, indeed, only St. Matthew and St. 
Luke will come into comparison, St. John having allegories, 
as of the Good Shepherd, the True Vine, but no parables; 
while St. Mark has only one parable peculiarly his own (iv. 
26), and in his record of those which he shares with the other 
two, presents no very distinctive features. We may say gene- 
rally of the parables, thus compared, that St. Matthew’s are 
more theocratic ; St. Luke’s, more ethical; St. Matthew’s are 
more parables of judgment—-St. Luke’s, of mercy; those are 
statelier, these tenderer. St. Matthew’s are frequently intro- 
duced as containing mysteries of the kingdom of God, lan- 
guage which nowhere occurs in St. Luke. In St. Matthew’s 
God evermore appears as the King who, sitting on his throne, 
scattereth away all evil with his eyes, and has in readiness to 
avenge all disobedience of men; many of them concluding 
with distinct judgment acts of a greater or a lesser severity 
(xiii. 42, 49; xvii. 84; xx. 14; xxi. 41; xxii..7, 18; xxv. 12, 
30). Such judgment acts are not wanting in the parables of 
St. Luke, but less frequently occur; while mercy supplies to 
them their ground-tone, as it does to the whole Gospel where- 
unto they belong. They are of the tree which was spared at 
the gardener’s intercession (xii. 6); of the Samaritan who 
poured oil and wine into the traveller’s wounds (x. 80); of 
the father who welcomed back his penitent son (xv. 11) ; nay, 
even the parable of Dives and Lazarus is a parable of mercy, 


for it is the declaration of what the issues of not showing 
mercy will be. 


‘ See a few words on this in the Epistle of Barnabas,5, and in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 6, Potter’s ed. p. 803): ‘For the character 
of the Scriptures is naturally parabolical, because the Lord also, Who 
was not of the world, came unto men in the guise of the world.’ 
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Nowhere do the characteristic differences of the two Evan- 
gelists come out more strikingly than where they record 
parables, whose features in many respects resemble one 
another. Thus compare St. Matthew’s parable of the Mar- 
riage of the King’s Son (xxii. 1) with St. Luke’s of the Great 
Supper (xiv. 16). These are not, as I hope by and by to 
show, two different versions or reports of the same parable, 
but separate parables, akin to, but yet distinct from, one 
another. As nothing is so ductile as fine gold, so was it with 
the fine gold of the Saviour’s doctrine; which yielded itself 
easily to be fashioned and shaped into new forms, as need 
might require; the Evangelists severally giving prominence 
to that aspect of the parable which corresponded most 
to their own spiritual predispositions, which consented best 
with the special purpose of their Gospel. The parable in St. 
Matthew is of a king, and a king’s son, for whom a marriage- 
festival is made. All is here of the theocracy ; roots itself in 
the hopes which the Old Testament cherishes, in the promises 
with which it abounds. And then, how characteristic of this 
Evangelist is the double doom—first, of the open foe, and 
then of the false friend! In St. Luke all is different, and all 
characteristic. No longer a king, but simply a certain man, 
makes a supper; the two judgment acts fall into the back- 
eround; one indeed disappears altogether ; while far more is 
made of the grace and goodness of the giver of the feast, 
which lead him again and again to send forth his servant that 
he may gather in the meanest, the most despised, the most 
outcast, to his table. These are but slight hints on a matter 
which each student of the parables may profitably follow out 
for himself.' 

1 Tn addition to our recorded parables, Papias, a hearer of St. John, 
professed to have received by tradition certain other parables of our 
Lord’s (tévas mapaBoads, Eusebius H. E. iii. 39, calls them), which he 
recorded in his lost book, An Account of tie Lord’s Sayings. 
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OHAPTER III. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES. 


Tne parables, fair in their outward form, are yet fairer within, 
‘apples of gold in network of silver ;’ each one of them like a 
casket, itself of exquisite workmanship, but in which jewels 
yet richer than itself are laid up; or as fruit, which, however 
lovely to look upon, is yet in its inner sweetness more delec- 
table still! To find, then, the golden key for this casket, at 
whose touch it shall reveal its treasures ; so to open this fruit, 
that nothing of its hidden kernel shall be missed or lost, has 
naturally been regarded ever as a matter of high concern.” 
In this, the interpretation of the parable, a subject to which 
we have now arrived, there is one question of more importance 
than any other—one so constantly presenting itself anew, that 
it will naturally claim to be the first and most fully considered. 
It is this, How much of them is to be taken as significant ? 
and to this question answers the most different have been 
returned. There are those who lay themselves out for the 
tracing a general correspondence between the sign and the 
thing signified, and this having done refuse to advance any 
further ; while others aim at running out the interpretation 
into the minutest details; with those who occupy every inter- 


1 Bernard: ‘The very surface, if considered only from without, is 
beautiful indeed ; and whoso cracks the nut will find in it a kernel still 
pleasanter and far more delightful.’ 

» Jerome (Jn Hecles.): ‘The marrow of a parable is different 
from the promise of its surface, and like as gold is sought for in the 
earth, the kernel in a nut, and the hidden fruit in the prickly covering 


of chestnuts, so in parables we must search more deeply after the divine 
meaning, 
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mediate stage between these extremes. Some have gone far 
in saying, This is merely drapery and ornament, and not the 
vehicle of essential truth; this was introduced either to give 
liveliness and a general air of verisimilitude to the narrative, 
or as actually necessary to make the story, the vehicle of the 
truth, a consistent whole, without which consistency the 
hearer would have been perplexed or offended ; or else to hold, 
together and connect the different parts,—just as in the most 
splendid house there mast be passages, not for their own sake, 
but to lead from one room to another.!' They have used often 
the illustration of the knife, which is not all edge; of the 
harp, which is not all strings ; urging that much in the Imife, 
which does not cut, the handle for example, is yet of prime 
necessity,—much, in the musical instrument, which is never 
intended to give sound, must yet not be wanting: or, to use 
another comparison, that many circumstances ‘in Christ’s 
parables are like the feathers which wing our arrows, which, 
though they pierce not like the head, but seem slight things 
and of a different matter from the rest, are yet requisite to 
make the shaft to pierce, and do both convey it to and pene- 
trate the mark.’? To this school Chrysostom belongs. He 


1 Tertullian (De Pudicitid, 9): ‘Wherefore an hundred sheep? and 
why precisely ten pieces of silver? and what is the meaning of the 
broom ? It was necessary, I answer, for the purpose of showing that the 
salvation of one sinner is most pleasing to God, to name some number 
out of which to describe one as lost: so, too, it was necessary to furnish 
the picture of the woman searching her house for the piece of silver, with 
the accessories of broom and candle. Anxious pryings of this sort not 
only engender mistrust, but by the subtlety of their forced explanations 
generally divert men from the truth. There are details also which are 
simply inserted to build up, set forth and weave the parable, that men 
may be led to the point at which the illustration is aimed.’ Brower (De 
Par, J.C. p.175) : ‘Such details could not be omitted, inasmuch as only 
by their help could the matter be led easily to an issue, for without them 
there would be a break or gap in the narrative which would altogether 
injure the parallel; or, because the neglect of such points would perhaps 
invite the listeners to idle questionings and doubts.’ 

2 Boyle, Style of the Holy Scriptures: Fifth Objection, Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei, xvi. 2) carries out this view still further: ‘ Assuredly not 
everything which forms part of the story must be considered also to have 
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_ continually warns against pressing too anxiously all the cir- 
cumstances of a parable, and often cuts his own interpreta- 
tion somewhat short in language like this, ‘Be not over-busy 
about the rest.’ It is the same with the interpreters who 
habitually follow him, Theophylact ! and others, though not 
always faithful to their own principles. So also with Origen, 
who illustrates his meaning by a comparison of much beauty : 
‘ For as the likenesses which are given in pictures and statues 
are not perfect resemblances of those things for whose sake 
they are made—but for instance the image which is painted 
in wax on a plain surface of wood, contains a resemblance of 
the superficies and colours, but does not also preserve the 
depressions and prominences, but only a representation of 


a significance; rather for the sake of the parts which have a significance 
those also which have no significance are inwoven with them. For the 
earth is broken up only by the ploughshare, but for this to be possible 
the other parts also of the plough are necessary. In harps and similar 
musical instruments only the strings are adapted for song, but that these 
may be so adapted there are present in the structure of the instruments 
all the other parts, which are not struck by the singer, but to which the 
parts which resound at his touch are united. So also in prophetic 
narrations, details are told us which have no significance, but to which 
the points which have significance adhere and are ina manner attached.’ 
Cf. Con. Faust. xxii. 94. A Roman Catholic expositor, Salmeron, has a 
comparison something similar: ‘ Certain it is that a sword does not cleave 
with allits parts, but only with one: for it does not cut with the hilt, or 
with the flat, or with the point, but it cuts only with the edge. And yet 
no one in his senses would say that either hilt, flat or point were un- 
necessary to the cleaving: for although they do not cleave in themselves, 
yet they help the part which is sharp and naturally fitted for cutting, 
so that it is able to cleave the more strongly and conveniently. So also 
in parables many details are introduced, which, although they do not in 
themselves work any spiritual meaning, are yet helpful in enabling the 
parable to cleave and cut by means of that part which was appointed by 
the author for showing the desired lesson.’ 

‘ Theophylact (In Luc. 16): ‘Every parable obliquely, and as ina 
figure, makes clear the nature of certain matters, without in every point 
corresponding to the matters for which it was taken. Therefore it does 
not behove us to be over-busy with minute consideration of all the parts 
of parables, but, making use of them as much as is suitable to the point 


before us, to let the rest go, as co-existing with the parable, but con- 
tributing nothing to the point.’ 
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them—while a statue, again, seeks to preserve the likeness 
which consists in prominences and depressions, but not as 
well that which is in colours—but should the statue be of 
wax, it seeks to retain both, I mean the colours, and also the 
depressions and prominences, but is not an image of those 
things which are within—in the same manner, of the parables 
which are contained in the Gospels so account, that the king- 
dom of heaven, when it is likened to anything, is not likened 
to it according to all the things which are contained in that 
with which the comparison is instituted, but according to 
certain qualities which the matter in hand requires.’! Exactly 
thus Tillotson has said that the parable and its interpretation 
are not to be contemplated as two planes, touching one 
another at every point, but oftentimes rather as a plane and 
a globe, which, though brought into contact, yet touch each 
other only at one. 

On the other hand, Augustine, though himself sometimes 
laying down the same canon, frequently extends the interpre- 
tation through all the branches and minutest fibres of the 
narrative ;? and Origen no less, despite the passage which I 
have just quoted. And in modern times, the followers of 
Cocceius have been particularly earnest in affirming all parts 
of a parable to be significant. There is a noble passage in 
the writings of Edward Irving, in which he describes the long 
and laborious care which he took to master the literal mean- 
ing of every word in the parables, being confident of the riches 
of inward truth which every one of those words contained ; he 
goes on to say: ‘Of all which my feeling and progress in 
studying the parables of our Lord, I have found no similitude 
worthy to convey the impression, save that of sailing through 
between the Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean Sea, 
where you have to pass between armed rocks, in a strait, and 


1 Comm. in Matt. xiii. 47. 
2 His exposition of the Prodigal Son (Quest. Evang. ii. qu. 33) is a 
marvellous example of this. 
8 Teelman (Comm. in Luc. xvi. 34-52) defends this principle at length 
and with much ability. 
D 
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under a current—all requiring careful and skilful seamanship 
—but, being passed, opening into such a large, expansive, and 
serene ocean of truth, so engirdled round with rich and fertile 
lands, so inlaid with beautiful and verdant islands, and full of 
rich colonies and populous cities, that unspeakable is the delight 
and the reward it yieldeth to the voyager.’! He and others 
have protested against that shallow spirit which is ever ready 
to empty Scripture of its deeper significance, to exclaim, 
‘This means nothing ; this circumstance is not to be pressed ;’ 
which, satisfying itself with sayings like these, fails to draw 
out from the word of God all the rich treasures contained in 
it for us, or to recognize the manifold wisdom with which its 
type is often constructed to correspond with the antitype. 
They bid us to observe that of those who start with the 
principle of setting aside so much as non-essential, scarcely 
any two, when it comes to the application of their principle, 
are agreed concerning what actually is to be set aside; what 
one rejects, another retains, and the contrary: and further, 
that the more this scheme is carried out, the more the peculiar 
beauty of the parable disappears, and the interest of it is lost, 
For example, when Calvin will not allow the oil in the vessels 
of the wise Virgins (Matt. xxv. 4) to mean anything, nor the 
vessels themselves, nor the lamps; or when Storr,* who, 
perhaps more than any other, would leave the parables bare 
trunks, stripped of all their foliage and branches, of every- 
thing that made for beauty and ornament, denies that the 
Prodigal leaving his father’s house has any direct reference to 
man’s departure from the presence of his heavenly Father, it 
is at once evident of how much not merely of pleasure, but of 
instruction, they would deprive us. It is urged, too, in op- 
position to this interpretation of the parables merely in the 
gross, that when our Lord Himself interpreted the two first 


‘ Sermons, Lectwres, and Occasional Discourses, 1828, vol. ii. p. 340. 

* ‘Some torment themselves greatly in the matter of the lamps, the 
vessels and the oil; but the main lesson is simple and natural, namely 
that eager zeal for a little time is not enough unless untiring perseverance 
ig added to it.’ 


* De Parabolis Christi, in his Opusc. Acad. vol. i. p. 89. 
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which He delivered, namely, that of the Sower and of the 
Tares, He most probably intended to furnish us with a rule 
for the interpretation of all. These explanations, therefore, 
are most important, not merely for their own sakes, but as 
supplying principles and canons of interpretation to be applied 
throughout. Now, in these the moral application descends 
to some of the minutest details: thus, the birds which snatch 
away the seed sown, are explained as Satan who takes the good 
word out of the heart (Matt. xiii. 19), the thorns which choke 
the good seed correspond to the cares and pleasures of life 
(Matt. xiii. 22), with much more of the same kind. 

On a review of the whole controversy it may safely be said, 
that there have been exaggerations upon both sides. The 
advocates of interpretation in the gross and notin detail have 
been too easily satisfied with their favourite maxim, ‘ Every 
comparison must halt somewhere;’! since one may fairly 
demand, ‘ Where is the necessity ?’ There is no force in the 
rejoinder, that unless it did so, it would not be an illustration 
of the thing, but the thing itself. Such is not the fact. 
Two lines do not cease to be two, nor become one and the 
same, because they run parallel through their whole course.? 
Doubtless in the opposite extreme of interpretation there lies 
the danger of an ingenious trifling with the word of God; 
a danger, too, lest the interpreter’s delight in the exercise of 
this ingenuity, with the admiration of it on the part of others, 
may not put somewhat out of sight that the sanctification 
of the heart through the truth is the main purpose of all 
Scripture: even as we shall presently note the manner in 
which heretics, through this pressing of all parts of a parable 
to the uttermost, have been able to extort from it almost any 
meaning that they pleased. 

After all has been urged on the one side and on the other, 
it must be confessed that no absolute rule can be laid down 


1 Omne simile claudicat. 
2 Theophylact (in Suicer, Thes. s. v. tapaBoary): ‘A parable, if it be 
maintained in all its points, is no longer a parable, but the very thing 


which occasions it.’ 
D2 
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beforehand to guide the expositor how far he shall proceed. 
Much must be left to good sense, to spiritual tact, to that 
reverence for the word of God, which will show itself some- 
times in refusing curiosities of interpretation, no less than at 
other times in demanding a distinct spiritual meaning for the 
words which are before it. The nearest approach, perhaps, 
to a canon of interpretation on the matter is that which 
Tholuck lays down :—‘ It must be allowed,’ he says, ‘ that a 
similitude is perfect in proportion as it is on all sides rich in 
applications ;! and hence, in treating the parables of Christ, 
the expositor must proceed on the presumption that there is 
import in every single point, and only desist from seeking it 
when either it does not result without forcing, or when we 
can clearly show that this or that circumstance was merely 
added for the sake of giving intuitiveness to the narrative. 
We should not assume anything to be non-essential, except 
when by holding it fast as essential, the unity of the whole 
is marred and troubled.’? For, to follow up these words of 


1 Vitringa: ‘Iam best pleased with those interpreters who extract from 
the parables of the Lord Christ some fuller truth than a mere general 
moral precept, illustrated and more strongly fixed in the minds of his 
hearers by means of a parable, Not that I would have the hardihood 
to maintain that such a kind of teaching or persuasion, if it had pleased 
our Lord to employ it, would haye been inconsistent with his high 
wisdom ; but yet I contend that from wisdom at its highest, as was that 
of the Son of God, we may rightly expect something more. If, therefore, 
the parables of the Lord Christ can be so explained that their several 
parts may conveniently, and without violent contortions, be transferred 
to the economy of the Church, I hold that this kind of explanation should 
be embraced as the best, and be preferred to all others. For, if nothing 
stands in the way, the more solid truth we extract from the word of 
God, the more we shall commend the Divine wisdom.’ 

* Out of this feeling the Jewish doctors distinguished lower forms of 
revelation from higher, dreams from prophetic communications thus, 
that in the higher all was essential, while the dream ordinarily con- 
tained something that was superfluous; and they framed this axiom,— 
‘As there is no corn without straw, so neither is there any mere dream 
without something that is apydy, void of reality and insignificant.’ Thus 
in Joseph’s dream (Gen. xxxvii. 9), the moon could not have been well 
left out, when all the heavenly host did obeisance to him: yet this 
circumstance was thus apyév, for his mother, who thereby was signified, 
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his,—in the same manner as a statue is the more perfect in 
the measure that the life, the idea that was in the sculptor’s 
mind, breathes out of and looks through every feature and 
limb, so much the greater being the triumph of spirit, pene- 
trating through and glorifying the matter which it has 
assumed ; so the more translucent a parable is in all parts 
with the divine truth which it embodies, the more the gar- 
ment with which that is arrayed, is a garment of light, 
pierced through, as was once the raiment of Christ, with the 
brightness within—illuminating it in all its recesses and 
corners, and leaving no dark place in it—by so much the 
more beautiful and perfect it must be esteemed. 

It will much help us in this determining of what is essen- 
tial and what not, if, before we attempt to explain the parti- 
cular parts, we obtain a firm grasp of the central truth which 
the parable would set forth, and distinguish it in the mind as 
sharply and accurately as we can from all cognate truths 
which border upon it; for only seen from that middle point 
will the different parts appear in their true light. ‘One may 
compare,’ says a late writer on the parables,! ‘the entire 
parable with a circle, of which the middle point is the 
spiritual truth or doctrine, and of which the radii are the 
several circumstances of the narration; so long as one has 
not placed oneself in the centre, neither the circle itself 
appears in its perfect shape, nor will the beautiful unity with 
which the radii converge to a single point be perceived, but 
this is all observed as soon as the eye looks forth from the 
centre. Even so in the parable; if we have recognized its 
middle point, its main doctrine, in full light, then will the 
proportion and right signification of all particular cireum- 
stances be clear unto us, and we shall lay stress upon them 
only so far as the main truth is thereby more vividly set 
forth.’ 


was even then dead, and so ineapable of rendering the homage to him 
which the others at last did (see John Smith, Discowrses, p. 178). 

1 isco, Die Parabeln Jesu, p. 22; a sound and useful work, though 
content to remain too much on the surface of its subject, 
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There is another rule which it is important to observe, 
one so simple and obvious, that were it not continually 
neglected, one would be content to leave it to the common 
sense of every interpreter. It is this, that as, in the expla- 
nation of the fable, the introduction (zpopvGov) and appli- 
cation (éryvhorv) claim to be most carefully attended to, so 
here what some have entitled the pro-parabola and epi- 
parabola, though the other terms would have done sufficiently 
well; which are invariably the finger-posts pointing to the 
direction in which we are to look for the meaning—the key 
to the whole matter. The neglect of these often involves in 
the most untenable explanations; for instance, how many 
interpretations which have been elaborately worked out of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard, could never have been so 
much as once proposed, if heed had been paid to the context, 
or the necessity been acknowledged of bringing the interpre- 
tation into harmony with the saying which imtroduces and 
winds up the parable. These helps to interpretation, though 
rarely or never lacking,! are yet given in no fixed or formal 
manner; sometimes they are supplied by the Lord Himself 
(Matt. xxi. 14; xxv. 13); sometimes by the inspired narra- 
tors of his words (Luke xy. 1, 2; xviii. 1); sometimes, as 
the prologue, they precede the parable (Luke xviii. 9; xix. 
11); sometimes, as the epilogue, they follow (Matt. xxv. 18 ; 
Luke xvi. 9). Occasionally a parable is furnished with these 
helps to a right understanding both at the opening and the 
close; as is that of the Unmerciful Servant (Matt. xviii. 23), 
which is suggested by the question which Peter asks (ver. 
21), and wound up by the application which the Lord Him- 
self makes (ver. 35). So again the parable at Matt. xx. 1-15 


1 Tertullian (De Res. Carn. 33): ‘You will find no parable which is 
not either interpreted by Christ Himself, as that of the Sower, which 
finds its meaning in the ministry of the word; or explained beforehand 
by the author of the Gospel, as the parable of the Proud Judge and the 
Urgent Widow, in its reference to perseverance in prayer; or may be 
freely conjectured, as the parable of the Fig-tree, whose spreading 
branches aroused expectation, with its likeness to the unfruitfulness of 
the Jews.’ 
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begins and finishes with the same saying, and Luke xii. 16- 
20 is supplied with the same amount of help for its right 
understanding.! 

Again, we may observe that a correct interpretation, 
besides being thus in accordance with its context, must be so 
without any very violent means being necessary to bring it 
into such agreement; even as, generally, the interpretation 
must be easy—if not always easy to discover, yet, being dis- 
covered, easy. For it is here as with the laws of nature; the 
proleptic mind of genius may be needful to discover the law, 
but, once discovered, it throws back light on itself, and com- 
mends itself unto all. - And there is this other point of simi- 
larity also; it is a proof that we have found the law, when 
it explains all the phenomena, and not merely some; if, 
sooner or later, they all marshal themselves in order under 
it; so itis good evidence that we have discovered the right 
interpretation of a parable, if it leave none of the main cir- 
cumstances unexplained. A false interpretation will inevit- 
ably betray itself, since it will ‘invariably paralyse and render 
nugatory some important member of an entire account.’ If 
we have the right key in our hand, not merely some of the 
wards, but all, will have their parts corresponding; the key 
too will turn without grating or over-much forcing; and if 
we have the right interpretation, it will scarcely need to be 
defended and made plausible with great appliance of learning, 
to be propped up by remote allusions to Rabbinical or pro- 
fane literature, by illustrations drawn from the recesses of 
antiquity.” 


1 Salmeron (Serm. in Evang. Par. p. 19) recognizes in the parable a 
radix, a cortex, a medulla; first, the radia or root out of which it grows, 
which may also be regarded as the final cause or scope with which it is 
spoken, which is to be looked for in the mpopvéioy; next, the cortex or 
outward sensuous array in which it clothes itself; and lastly, the medulla 
or inward core, the spiritual truth which it enfolds. 

2 Teelman (Comm. in Luc. xvi. 23): ‘Let there be no gaps in the 
explanation, let it be neither harsh, nor difficult to the hearing or 
judgment, nor yet ridiculous; let it be easy and reverent, like a gently 
flowing river let it stream with amenity upon the hearing and the 
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Once more: the parables may not be made primary 
sources of doctrine, and seats of this. Doctrines otherwise 
and already established may be illustrated, or indeed further 
confirmed by them; but it is not allowable to constitute 
doctrine first by their aid.1 They may be the outer orna- 
mental fringe, but not the main texture, of the proof. For 
from the literal to the figurative, from the clearer to the 
more obscure, has been ever recognized as the order of 
Scripture interpretation. This rule, however, has been often 
forgotten, and controversialists, looking round for arguments 
with which to sustain some weak position, for which they 
can find no other support in Scripture, often invent for 
themselves supports in these. Thus Bellarmine presses the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, and the circumstance that 
in that the thieves are said first to have stripped the traveller, 
and afterwards to have inflicted wounds on him (Luke x. 80), 
ag proving certain views upon which the Roman Church sets 
a high value, on the order of man’s fall, the succession and 


judgment of its hearers; let it be appropriate, close, and removed from 
all trace of the far-fetched.’ 

1 This rule finds its expression in the recognized axiom: ‘ In theology 
parables do not count as arguments ;’ and again: ‘ Only from the literal 
meaning can arguments of weight be sought’ (see Gerhard, Loc. Theoll. 
ii. 13, 202). There is a beautiful passage in Anselm, Cur Deus Homo, 
i. 4, on the futility of using as primary arguments, and against gain- 
sayers, what can only serve as the graceful confirmation of truths 
already on other grounds received and believed. An objector is made 
to reply to one who presses him with the wonderful correspondences of 
Scripture, ‘All these things should be received as beautiful and as a kind 
of picture; but if there be not some solid ground on which they may 
rest, they do not seem to the faithless to be satisfactory; for he who 
wishes to make a picture, chooses something solid on which to paint, 
that what he is painting may abide: and so no one paints on water or on 
air, because there no traces of a picture abide. When, therefore, we dis- 
play to the faithless these harmonies of which you speak, as a kind of 
picture of the actual fact, inasmuch as they hold that what we believe 
is not an actual fact but a figment, they deem us as men painting on a 
cloud. First we must show the reasonable ground of our truth. Then, 
that this body of truth, as we may call it, may shine the clearer, these 
harmonies may be set forth as pictures of the body.’ 
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sequence in which, first losing heavenly gifts, the robe of a 
divine righteousness, he afterwards, and as a consequence, 
endured actual hurts in his soul.! And in the same way 
Faustus Socinus argues from the parable of the Unmerciful 
Servant, that as the king pardoned his servant merely on his 
petition (Matt. xviii. 82), and not on the score of any satis- 
faction made, or any mediator intervening, we may from this 
conclude, that in the same way, and without requiring sacrifice 
or intercessor, God will pardon sinners simply on the ground 
of their prayers.? 

But by much the worst offenders against this rule were 
the Gnostics and Manicheans in old time, and especially the 
former. Their whole scheme was one, which however it may 
have been a result of the Gospel, inasmuch as that set the 
religious speculation of the world vigorously at work, was yet 
of independent growth ; and they only came to the Scripture 
to find a varnish, an outer Christian colouring, for a system 
essentially antichristian ;—they came, not to learn its language, 
but to see if they could not compel it to speak theirs ;? with 
no desire to draw out of Scripture its meaning, but only to 
thrust into Scripture their own.4 When they fell thus to 


1 De Grat. Prim. Hom.: ‘It was not without a reason that the Lord 
in that parable said that the man was first stripped and afterwards 
wounded, whereas in real robberies the reverse is usual: plainly He 
wished to indicate that in this spiritual robbery the wounds of our 
nature arise from the loss of original righteousness’ (see Gerhard, Loc. 
Theoll. ix. 2, 86). His fact is inaccurate, for Kastern robbers are careful 
to strip, if possible, before they slay ; that so the wounds and blood may 
not injure the garments, often the most precious portion of the spoil. 

2 Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. iy. p. 649. Socinus here sins against 
another rule of Scripture interpretation as of common sense, which is, 
that we are not to expect in every place the whole circle of Christian 
truth, and that nothing is proved by the absence of a doctrine from one 
passage which is clearly stated in others. Thus Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 2): 
‘For all things are not taught in every place; but each similitude is re- 
ferred to that of which it is a similitude.’ 

3 Jerome: ‘ To twist to their own will a contrary Scripture.’ 

4 Treneus (Con. Her. i. 8): ‘That their fabrication might seem to be 
not without a witness.’ All this repeats itself in Swedenborg, who has 
many resemblances to the Gnostics, especially the distinctive one of a 
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picking and choosing what in it they might best turn to their 
ends, the parables naturally invited them almost more than 
any other portions of Scripture. In the literal portions of 
Scripture they could find no colour for their scheme ; their 
only refuge therefore was in the figurative, in those which 
might receive more interpretations than one; such, perhaps, 
they might bend or compel to their purposes. Accordingly, 
we find them claiming continually the parables for their 
own; with no joy, indeed, in their simplicity, or practical 
depth, or ethical beauty; for they seem to have had no sense 
or feeling of these; but delighted to superinduce upon them 
their own capricious and extravagant fancies. Jrenzus is 
continually compelled to rescue the parables from the extreme 
abuse to which these submitted them; for, indeed, they not 
merely warped and drew them a little aside, but made them 
tell wholly a different tale from that which they were in- 
tended to tell! Against these Gnostics he lays down that 
canon, namely, that the parables cannot be in any case the 
primary, much less the exclusive, foundations of any doctrine, 
but must be themselves interpreted according to the analogy 
of faith ; since, if every subtle solution of one of these might 


division of the Church into spiritual and carnal members. One has 
well said: ‘His spiritual sense of Scripture is one altogether discon- 
nected from the literal sense, is rather a sense before the sense; not a 
sense to which one mounts up from the steps of that which is below, 
but in which one must, as by a miracle, be planted, for it is altogether 
independent of, and disconnected from, the accidental externwm swper- 
additwm of the literal sense.’ 

1 In a striking passage (Con. Her. i. 8) he likens their dealing with 
Scripture, their violent transpositions of it till it became altogether a 
different thing in their hands, to the fraud of those who should break 
up some work of exquisite mosaic, wrought by a skilful artificer to 
present the effigy of a king, and should then recompose the pieces upon 
some wholly different plan, and make them to express some vile image 
of a fox or dog, hoping that, since they could point to the stones as being 
the same, they should be able to persuade the simple that this was the 
king’s image still. In the same manner there is a vile poem by one of 
the later Latin poets in which he puts together lines and half lines and 
bits of lines from Virgil, so contriving to weave out of the pure a com- 
position of shameful impurity. 
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raise itself at once to the dignity and authority of a Christian 
doctrine, the rule of faith would be nowhere. So to build, ag 
he shows, were to build not on the rock, but on the sand. 
Tertullian has the same conflict to maintain. The whole 
scheme of the Gnostics, as he observes, was a great floating 
cloud-palace, the figment of their own brain, with no counter- 
part in the world of spiritual realities. They could therefore 
mould it as they would; and thus they found no difficulty 
in forcing the parables to seem to be upon their side, shaping, 
as they had no scruple in doing, their doctrine according to 
the leadings and suggestions of these, till they brought the 
two into apparent agreement with one another. There was 
nothing to hinder them here; their creed was not a fixed 
body of divine truth, which fey could neither add to nor 
diminish ; which was given them from above, and in which 
_ they ad only acquiesce; but an invention of their own, 
which they could therefore fashion, modify, and alter as best 
suited the purpose they had in hand. We, as Tertullian often 
urges, are kept within limits in the exposition of the parables, 
accepting, as we do, the other Scriptures as the rule of truth, 


1 Thus Con. Her. ii. 27: ‘Parables must not be applied to matters 
of uncertainty ; for, if this rule be observed, their interpreters interpret 
without dangers, and the parables will receive at all hands an interpre- 
tation on similar lines, and so collectively hold their ground unassailed 
by truth, and with their parts applied on a common system and without 
collision. But to link to matters which are not openly asserted, nor put 
plainly before us, interpretations of parables which anyone invents at 
his pleasure, is mere folly. For thus the rule of truth will be regarded 
by none, but as many as are the interpreters of parables, so many truths 
will there seem to be contending against each other.’ So too 3: ‘But, 
forasmuch as parables may receive many interpretations, who that loves 
the truth will not confess that to leave what is certain and indubitable 
and true and assert from these aught concerning our enquiry into God’s 
nature, is to act like men who hurl themselves into peril and are devoid 
of reason? Is not this indeed to build one’s house, not on the firm and 
strong rock, in an open position, but on the unstable waste of sand ? 
Whence also to overthrow buildings of this sort is an easy task.’ Of. ii. 
10; and i. 16, for monstrous and fantastic interpretations, after this 
fashion, of Luke xv. 4-6, and 8,9. The miracles were made by them 


to yield similar results (see i. 7; ii. 24). 
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as the rule, therefore, of their interpretation. It is otherwise 
with these heretics; their doctrine is their own; they can 
first dexterously adapt it to the parables, and then bring 
forward the conformity between the two as a testimony of its 
truth.! 

As it was with the Gnostics of the early Church, exactly 
so was it with the sects which, in a later day, were their 
spiritual successors, the Cathari and Bogomili. They, too, 
found in the parables no teaching about sin and grace and re- 
demption, no truths of the kingdom, but fitted to the parables 
the speculations about the creation, the origin of evil, the fall 
of angels, which were uppermost in their own minds; which 
they had not drawn from Scripture; but which having them- 
selves framed, they afterwards turned to Scripture, endeavour- 
ing to find there that which they could compel to fall ito 
their scheme. Thus, the apostasy of Satan and his drawing 
after him a part of the host of heaven, they found set forth 
by the parable of the Unjust Steward. Satan was the chief 
steward over God’s house, who being deposed from his place 
of highest trust, drew after him the other angels, with the 
suggestion of lighter tasks and relief from the burden of their 
imposed duties.? 


' De Pudicitid, 8,9. Among much else which is interesting, he says : 
‘ Heretics draw the parables whither they will, not whither they ought, 
and are the aptest workers in them. Why so apt? Because from the very 
beginning they have fashioned the matter of their teaching according 
to the hints of parables. Unrestricted by the rule of truth, they were 
free to seek out and put together the doctrines of which the parables seem 
suggestive.’ Thus, too, De Presc. Heret.8: * Valentinus did not devise 
Scriptures to suit the matter of his teaching, but devised the matter of 
his teaching to suit the Scriptures.’ Compare De Animd, 18. 

* Neander, Kirch, Gesch. vol. v.p. 1082. They dealt more perversely 
still with the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Ibid. vol. v. p. 1122) : 
This servant, too, with whom the king reckons, is Satan or the Demi- 
urgus; his wife and children, whom the king orders to be sold, the first 
is Sophia or intelligence, the second the angels subject to him. God 
pitied him, and did not take from him his higher intelligence, his sub- 
jects, or his goods; he promising, if God would have patience with him, 
to create so great a number of men as should supply the place of the 
fallen angels. Therefore God gave him permission that for six days, the 
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But to come to more modern times. Though not testify- 
ing to evils at all so grave in the devisers of the scheme, nor 
leading altogether out of the region of Christian truth, yet 
sufficiently injurious to the sober interpretation of the para- 
bles is such a theory concerning them as that entertained, 
and in actual exposition carried out, by Cocceius and his 
followers of what we may call the historico-prophetical school. 
By the parables, they say, and so far they have right, are 
declared the mysteries of the kingdom of God. But then, 
ascribing to those words, ‘ kingdom of God,’ a far too narrow 
sense, they are resolved to find in every one of the parables 
a part of the history of that kingdom’s progressive develop- 
ment in the world to the latest time. They will not allow 
any to be merely ethical, but affirm all to be historico-pro- 
phetical. Thus, to let one of them speak for himself, in the 
remarkable words of Krummacher:! ‘ The parables of Jesus 
have not primarily a moral, but a politico-religious, or theo- 
cratic purpose. To use a comparison, we may consider the 
kingdom of God carried forward under his guidance, as the 
action, gradually unfolding itself, of an Epos, of which the 
first germ lay prepared long beforehand in the Jewish eco- 
nomy of the Old Testament, but which through Him began to 
unfold itself, and will continue to do so to the end of time. 
The name and superscription of the Epos is, THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop. The parables belong essentially to the Gospel of the 
kingdom, not merely as containing its doctrine, but its pro- 
gressive development. They connect themselves with certain 
fixed periods of that development, and, as soon as these 
periods are completed, lose themselves in the very comple- 
tion; that is, considered as independent portions of the Epos, 
remaining for us only in the image and external letter.’ He 
must mean, of course, in the same manner and degree 
as all other fulfilled prophecy; in the light of such accom- 


six thousand years of the present world, he should bring to pass what he 
could with the world which he had created—but this will suffice. 

1 Not the Krummacher lately so popular in England, but his father, 
himself the author of a volume of very graceful original parables. 
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plished prophecy, he would say, they must henceforth be 
regarded. 

Boyle gives some, though a very moderate, countenance 
to the same opinion: ‘Some, if not most, do, like those 
oysters that, besides the meat they afford us, contain pearls, 
not only include excellent moralities, but comprise important 
prophecies ;’ and, having adduced the Mustard-seed and the 
Wicked Husbandmen as plainly containing such prophecies, 
he goes on, ‘I despair not to see unheeded prophecies dis- 
closed in others of them.’! Vitringa’s Elucidation of the 
Parables? is a practical application of this scheme of inter- 
pretation, and one which will scarcely win many supporters 
for it. Thus, the servant owing the ten thousand talents 
(Matt. xviii. 28), is the Pope or line of Popes, placed in 
highest trust in the Church, but who, misusing the powers 
committed to them, were warned by the invasion of Goths, 
Lombards, and other barbarians, of judgment at the door, 
and indeed seemed given into their hands for doom; but 
being mercifully delivered from this fear of imminent destruc- 
tion by the Frankish kings, so far from repenting and amend- 
ing, on the contrary now more than ever oppressed and 
maltreated the true servants of God, and who therefore 
should be delivered over to an irreversible doom. He gives a 
yet more marvellous explanation of the Merchant seeking 
goodly pearls, this pearl of price being the Church of Geneva 


1 On the Style of the Holy Scriptures ; Fifth Objection. There is 
nothing new in this scheme ; Origen held it long ago; see, for example, 
on the Labourers in the Vineyard (Comm. in Matt. xx.), how he toils 
under the sense of some great undisclosed mystery concerning the future 
destinies of the kingdom lying hidden there. St. Ambrose (Apolog. Proph. 
David. 57) gives a strange historico-prophetical interpretation of Nathan’s 
parable of the Ewe Lamb (2 Sam. xii. 1-4); and Hippolytus (De Anti- 
cristo, 57) of the Unjust Judge. 

* Being published, not like most of his other works in Latin, but in 
Dutch, it is far less known, as indeed it deserves to be, than his other 
oftentimes very valuable works. I have used a German translation, 
Frankfort, 1717. The volume consists of more than a thousand closely- 
printed pages, with a few grains of wheat to be winnowed out from a 
most unreasonable quantity of chaff. 
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and the doctrine of Calvin, opposed to all the abortive pearls, 
that is, to all the other Reformed Churches. Other examples 
may be found in Coceeius—an interpretation, for instance, of 
the Ten Virgins, after this same fashion.! Deyling has an 
interesting essay on this school of interpreters, and passes a 
severe, though not undeserved, condemnation on them.? 
Prophetical, no doubt, many of the parables are; for they 
declare how the new element of life, which the Lord was 
bringing into the world, would work—the future influences 
and results of his doctrine—that the little mustard-seed would 
grow to a great tree—that the leaven would continue working 
till it had leavened the whole lump. But they declare not so 
much the facts as the laws of the kingdom. Historico-pro- 
phetical are only a few; as that of the Wicked Husbandmen, 
which Boyle adduced, in which there is a clear prophecy of 
the death of Christ; as that of the Marriage of the King’s 
Son, in which there is an equally clear announcement of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the transfer of the kingdom of 
God from the Jews to the Gentiles. But this subject will 
again present itself, when we consider, in their relation to one 
another, the seven parables in the thirteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew. 

1 Schol. in Matt. xxv. More may be found in Gurtler, Syst. Theol. 
Proph.; as at pp. 542, 676. Deusingius, Teelman, D’Outrein, Solomon 
Van Till, are among the chief writers of this school. 

2 Obss. Sac. vol. v. p. 331, seq. The same scheme of interpretation 
has been applied by the same school of interpreters to the miracles ; as 
by Lampe in his Commentary on St. John,—see, for instance, on the 
feeding of the five thousand (John vi.) They form the weakest side of 
a book, most worthy, in many respects, of all honour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON OTHER PARABLES BESIDES THOSE IN THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Tur most perfect specimens of this form of composition, and 
those by which the relative value of all other in the like kind 
is to be measured, must be sought in that Book which is the 
most perfect of all books; yet they do not belong exclusively 
to it. The parable, as St. Jerome has noted, is among the 
favourite vehicles for conveying moral truth throughout all 
the East. Our Lord took possession of it, honoured it by 
thus making it his own, by using it as the vehicle for the 
highest truth of all. But there were parables before the 
parables which issued from his lips. It belongs to our sub- 
ject to say something concerning those, which, though they 
did not give the pattern to, yet preceded his—concerning 
those also which were formed more or less immediately on 
the suggestion and in imitation of his, on the Jewish, that is, 
and the Christian. 

The Jewish parables will occupy us first. Some, indeed, 
have denied that this method of teaching by parables was 
current among the Jews before our Saviour’s time. They 
have feared, it would seem, lest it should detract from his 
glory to suppose that He had availed Himself of a manner of 
teaching in use already. Yet surely the anxiety to cut off the 
Lord’s teaching from all living connexion with his age and 
country is very idle; and the suspicion with which parallels 
from the uninspired Jewish writings have been regarded ig 
altogether misplaced. It is the same anxiety which would 
cut off the Mosaic legislation and institutions altogether from 
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Egypt;! which cannot with honesty be done, and which 
there is no object in attempting. For if Christianity be 
indeed the world-religion, it must gather into one all dispersed 
rays of light; it must appropriate to itself all elements of 
truth which are anywhere scattered abroad; not thus adopt- 
ing what is alien, but rather claiming what is its own.2 Our 
blessed Lord so spake, as that his doctrine, in its outward 
garb, should commend itself to his countrymen. There were 
inner obstacles enough to their receiving of it; the more need 
therefore that outwardly it should be miative. Thus, He 
appealed to proverbs in common use among them, as at John 
iv. 87; He quoted the traditionary speeches of their elder 
Rabbis, to refute, to enlarge, or to correct them. When He 
found the theological terms of their schools capable of bearing 
the burden of the new truth which He laid upon them, He 
willingly used them ;% and in using, did not deny their old 
meaning; while at the same time, making all things new, He 
glorified and transformed it into something infinitely higher, 
breathed into them the spirit of a new life. ‘Thy kingdom 
come’ formed already a part of the Jewish liturgy, yet not 
the less was it a new prayer on the lips of all who had realized 
in any measure the idea of the kingdom, and what the coming 
of that kingdom meant, as He first had enabled them to 
realize it. So ‘Peace be unto you’ was an ordinary saluta- 
tion among the Jews, yet having how much deeper a signifi- 
cance, and one how entirely new upon his lips, who ts our 
Peace, and who, first causing us to enter ourselves into the 
peace of God, enables us truly to wish peace, and to speak 
peace, to our brethren. So, too, a proselyte was in the Jewish 
schools entitled ‘a new creature,’ and his passing over to 


1 The attempt fails even when made by so able and learned a manas 
Witsius. It is not from grounds such as he occupies in his Agyptiaca 
that books like Spencer’s De Legibus Hebreorwm can be answered. 

2 In the words of Clemens (Strom. i. 13): ‘Truth is able to gather 
together her own seeds, even when they fall on alien soil.’ 

3 See an essay by Schoettgen (Hor. Heb. vol. ii. p. 883): Christus 


Rabbinorum summus. 
E 
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Judaism was ‘a new birth;’! yet these terms expressed little 
more than a change in his outward relations: it remained for 
Christ to appropriate them to the higher mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven. Nor less is it certain that the illustrat- 
ing of doctrines by the help of parables, or briefer comparisons, 
was common among the Jewish teachers ;? of them it might 
almost be said as of Him, that without a parable they spake 
nothing. The very formulas with which their parables were 
introduced remind us of those we meet in the Gospels; for 
instance, the question, ‘Whereunto shall I liken it ?’ is of 
continual recurrence. But what then? It was not in the 
newness of the forms, but in the newness of the spirit, that 
the transcendent glory and excellency of Christ’s teaching 
consisted. 

As some may desire to see what these Jewish parables are 
like, I will quote, not, as is sometimes done, the worst, but 
the best which I have had the fortune to meet. The follow- 
ing is occasioned by a question which has arisen—namely, 
Why the good so often die young? God, it is answered, 
foresees that if they lived they would fall into sin. ‘To what 
is this ike? It is like a king who, walking in his garden, 
saw some roses which were yet buds, breathing an ineffable 
sweetness. He thought, ‘* If these shed such sweetness while 
yet they are buds, what will they do when they are fully 
blown?” After a while, the king entered the garden anew, 
thinking to find the roses now blown, and to delight himself 
with their fragrance; but arriving at the place, he found 
them pale and withered, and yielding nosmell. He exclaimed 
with regret, ‘‘ Had I gathered them while yet tender and 
young, and while they gave forth their sweetness, I might 
have delighted myself with them, but now 1 haye no pleasure 

1 Schoetigen, Hor. Heb. vol. i. pp. 328, 704. 

2 Vitringa, De Synagogd, p. 678, seq. Hillel and Schammai were the 
most illustrious teachers by parables before the time of our Saviour; R. 
Meir immediately after. With this last, as the tradition goes, the power 
of inyenting parables notably declined. This is not hard to understand. 


The fig-tree of the Jewish people was withered, and could put forth no 
fruit any more (Matt. xxi. 19). 
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in them.” The next year the king walked in his garden, and 
finding rosebuds scattering fragrance, he commanded his 
servants, ‘‘ Gather them, that I may enjoy them before they 
wither, as last year they did.” ’!—The next is ingenious 
enough, though a notable specimen of Jewish self-righteous- 
ness: ‘A man had three friends: being summoned to appear 
before the king, he was terrified, and looked for an advocate: 
the first, whom he had counted the best, altogether refused 
to go with him; another replied that he would accompany 
him to the door of the palace, but could not speak for him ; 
the third, whom he had held in least esteem, appeared with 
him before the king, and pleaded for him so well as to procure 
his deliverance. So every man has three friends, when 
summoned by death before God, his Judge: the first, whom 
he prized, his money, will not go with him a step; the 
second, his friends and kinsmen, accompany him to the tomb, 
but no further, nor can they deliver him in the judgment ; 
while the third, whom he had in least esteem, the Law and 
good works, appears with him before the king, and delivers 
him from condemnation.’ ?—But this is in a nobler strain ; it 
is suggested by those words, ‘In thy light shall we see light.’ 
‘As a man travelling by night kindled his torch, which, when 
it was extinguished, he again lit, and again, but at length 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How long shall I weary myself in my way ? 
better to wait till the sun arise, and when the sun is shining 
I will pursue my journey,’’—so the Israelites were oppressed 
in Egypt, but delivered by Moses and Aaron. Again, they 
were subdued by the Babylonians, when Chananiah, Misael, 
and-Azariah delivered them. Again, they were subdued by 
the Grecians, when Mattathias and his sons helped them. At 
length the Romans overcame them, when they cried to God, 
‘‘We are weary with the continual alternation of oppression 

1 Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 682. 

2 Tbid. vol. i. 1129. This parable, like so much else in the rabbi- 
nical books, reappears in many quarters; in the Hastern romance, 
Barlaam and Josaphat, 13; and among the traditional sayings of 
Mahomet (see Von Hammer, Fundgruben d. Orients, vol. i. p. 315). This 


may be found put into verse in my Poenis, p. 283. 
BE 2 
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and deliverance; we ask no further that mortal man may 
shine upon us, but God, who is holy and blessed for ever.’’’! 
—There is a fine one of the fox, which, seeing the fish in 
great trouble, darting hither and thither, while the stream 
was being drawn with nets, proposed to them to leap on dry 
land. This is put in a Rabbi’s mouth, who, when the Greco- 
Syrian kings were threatening with death all who observed 
the law, was counselled by his friends to abandon it. He 
would say, ‘ We, like the fish in the stream, are indeed in 
danger now; but yet, while we continue in obedience to God, 
we are in our proper element, and in one way or another may 
trust to live; but if, to escape the danger, we forsake that, 
then we inevitably perish.’ >—One of much tenderness explains 
why a proselyte is dearer to the Lord than even a Levite. 
Such proselyte is compared to a wild goat, which, brought up 
in a desert, joins itself freely to the flock, and which is 
cherished by the shepherd with especial love; since, that his | 
flock, which from its youth he had put forth in the morning 

and brought back at evening, should love him, was nothing 
strange; but that the goat, brought up im deserts and moun- 
tains, should attach itself to him, demanded an especial return 
of affection.2—There are besides these a multitude of briefer 
ones, similitudes rather than parables. Thus there is one, 
urging collection of spirit in prayer, to this effect: ‘If a man 
brought a request to an earthly monarch, but, instead of 
making it, were to turn aside and talk with his neighbour, 
might not the king be justly displeased ?’ 4—In another, the 

1 Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol. ii. p. 691. 2 Ibid. vol. i. p. 189. 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 377. This too on the resurrection is good (Cocceius, 
Excerpt. Gem. p. 232): R. Ammin replied to a Sadducee who said, 
‘Shall the dust live ?—I will explain the matter to you by this parable. 
A certain king had ordered a palace to be built by his slaves in a place 
which lacked both water and clay. It was done. On its falling to pieces, 
he bade them rebuild it in a place where there was abundance of both, 


They declare that they cannot. Then in anger he says to them, When 
you had neither water nor clay, you were able to build; and now when 
you have both do you find it impossible?’ 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 656. The same comparison with slight variation 


occurs in Chrysostom, Hom. 1, in Oziam, and again with further modifi- 
cation, Hom. 51, in Matt. 
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death common to all, and the doom after death go different to 
each, is likened to a king’s retinue entering a city at a single 
gate, but afterwards lodged within it very differently, accord- 
ing to their several dignity.!. There is a singular one, to 
explain why God has not told which command should have 
the greatest reward for its keeping.? In another it is shown 
how body and soul are partners in sin, and so will justly be 
partners in punishment.® 

These, among the Jewish parables, with two or three 
more, which, bearing some resemblance to Evangelical 
parables, will be noted in their due places, are the most 
memorable which I have met. The resemblance, it must be 
owned, even where the strongest, lies on the surface merely, 
and is nothing so extraordinary as is often given out. To 
some, indeed, the similarity has appeared so great, as to need 
in one way or another to be accounted for. These have sup- 
posed that our Lord adopted such parables as would in 
any way fit his purpose, remodelling them and improving as 
they passed under his hands. Others have thought that the 


1 Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 388. 

2 Thid vol. i. p. 187. 

3 Cocceius (Excerpt. Gem. 232): ‘Upon one occasion Antoninus held 
_ with the holy Rabbi Jehuda sucha colloquy as this: The body and soul, 
said he, can deliver themselves from judgment. Do you ask how? 
Let the Body say, It was the Soul that sinned, for since it left me behold 
T have lain in the grave senseless and as a stone. But let the Soul say, 
It was the Body that sinned, for since I was loosed from its bonds 
behold I fly through the air even as a bird. To this the Rabbi replied, 
I will give you a parable. A mortal king had a most delightful garden, 
and when the fruits were ripe set over it two keepers, one lame, the other 
blind. On seeing the fruit the lame man urged the blind to take him on 
his shoulders, so that he might gather, and they might both eat alike. 
So the lame man sat on the blind man’s shoulders and gathered the 
fruits, and they devoured them. Some time afterwards the Lord of the 
garden came and asked for his fruits. But the blind man pleaded that 
he had no eyes with which to see, and the lame man that he lacked legs 
to approach the trees. What did the Lord of the garden? He ordered 
the one to be taken on the other’s shoulders, and then judged and 
punished both at once. In like manner will God do: the soul will be 
attached to the body, and He will judge soul and body alike.’ 
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Jewish parables are of later origin than those in the Gospels, 
and that the Rabbis, while they searched the Christian books 
for the purpose of ridiculing or gainsaying them, enriched 
themselves with their spoils, borrowing materials which they 
afterwards turned to account, concealing carefully the quarter 
from whence these were derived.! Lightfoot has a collection 
- of such sayings under the title: Wit stolen by the Jews out of 
the Gospel ;? but neither here, nor in the parallels elsewhere 
adduced, is the resemblance so striking as to carry any con- 
viction of the necessity, or even the probability, of a common 
origin. The hatred and scorn with which the Jews regarded 
all foreign literature, most of all the sacred books of the 
Christians,? makes this last supposition extremely improbable. 

The resemblance is such as could hardly have been 
avoided, when the same external life, and the same outward 
nature, were used as the common storehouse, from whence 
images, illustrations, and examples were derived alike by all. 
It may be well at once to consider one, and one of the best, 
among these Talmudical parables, which pretend to any simi- 
larity with our Lord’s. It has been sometimes likened to 
that later part of the Marriage of the King’s Son which has 
to do with the wedding garment. ‘The Rabbis have delivered 
what follows, on Eccl. xil. 7, where it is written, ‘“‘ The spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.”—He gave it to thee un- 
spotted, see that thou restore it unspotted to Him again. 
It is like a mortal king, who distributed royal vestments to his 
servants. Then those that were wise folded them carefully 
up, and laid them by in the wardrobe; but those that were 
foolish went their way, and, clothed in these garments, 
engaged in their ordinary work. After a while, the king 
required his garments again: the wise returned them white 
as they had received them ; but the foolish, soiled and stained. 
Then the king was well pleased with the wise, and said, 


1 So Carpzow, Storr, Lightfoot, and Pfeiffer (Theol. Jud. atque 
Mohamm. th. 40-43). 


2 Hrubhin, chap. 20. 
§ Gfrorer, Urchristenthwm, vol. i. p. 115, seq. 
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“Let the vestments be laid up in the wardrobe, and let these 
depart in peace ;”” but he was angry with the foolish, and said, 
‘* Let the vestments be given to be washed, and those servants 
be cast into prison : ”’—so will the Lord do with the bodies of 
the righteous, as it is written, Isai. lvii. 2; with their souls, 
1 Sam. xxv. 29; but with the bodies of the wicked, Isai. 
xlviti. 22; lvii. 21; and with their souls, 1 Sam. xxv. 29.’! 
But, with the exception of a king appearing in each, and the 
praise and condemnation turning on a garment, what resem- 
blance is there here? In fact, if we penetrate a little below 
the surface, there is more similarity between this parable and 
that of the Talents, as in each case there is the restoration of 
a deposit, and a dealing with the servants according to their 
conduct in respect of that deposit. But then, how remote a 
likeness! How capricious everything here! The distributing 
of garments which were not to be worn, and afterwards 
reclaiming them,—what resemblance has this to anything in 
actual life??—how different from the probability that a 
nobleman, going into a distant country, should distribute his 
goods to his servants, and returning, demand from them an 
account. 


1 Meuschen, N. 7. ex Talm. illust. p. 117; ef. pp. 111, 194, 195; and 
Wetstein, N. 7. pp. 727, 765. Those given by Otto, a converted Jew, 
who afterwards relapsed into Judaism, in a book entitled Gali Razia, 
haye been tampered with by him for the making of the resemblance be- 
tween them and the Evangelical parables more close, else they would be 
remarkable indeed (Pfeiffer, Theol. Jud. th. 39.) 

2 This, with so many of the rabbinical parables, sins against almost 
every rule which such compositions must observe, if they would carry 
any conviction with them. Thus the author of the treatise, Ad Heren- 
mium, i. 9: ‘ The verisimilitude of the story depends on our speaking as 
custom, opinion and nature demand, i.e. if the passage of time, the 
ranks of the characters, the reasons of the plans, the suitableness of the 
places shall hold together, so that it may not be objected either that 
there was not time enough, or no good cause, or that the place was unfit, 
or that the person could not have done or suffered such things.’ 

8 Unger (De Parab. Jes. Nat. p. 162) observes that he has gone into 
this comparison of Evangelical with Jewish parables,—‘ partly that we 
may be delivered from the fashionable flippant itching for comparing pas- 
sages from the Rabbis with the teaching of Jesus, which often is of so 
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This much on the Jewish parables.!_ Among the Fathers 
of the Christian Church there are not many who have de- 
liberately constructed parables for the setting forth of spiritual 
mysteries. Two or three such we meet in the Shepherd of Her- 
mas. The whole of its third book is indeed parabolical, as it sets 
forth spiritual truth under sensuous images, only it does this 
chiefly in visions, that is, in parables for the eye rather than 
for the ear. There are, however, parables in the stricter 
sense of the word; this, for example,? which is an improved 
form of the rabbinical parable last quoted: ‘ Restore to the 
Lord the spirit entire as thou hast received it: for if thou 
gavest to a fuller a garment which was entire, and desiredst 
so to receive it again, but the fuller restored it to thee rent, 
wouldest thou receive it? Wouldest thou not say in anger, 
‘‘T delivered to thee my garment entire, wherefore hast thou 
torn it and made it useless? It is now, on account of the rent 
which thou hast made init, ofmo more service to me.”’ Ifthou 
then grievest for thy garment, and complainest because thou 
receivest it not entire again, how, thinkest thou, will the 
Lord deal with thee, who gave thee a perfect spirit, but which 
spirit thou hast marred, so that it can be of no more service 
to its Lord? for it became useless when it was corrupted by 
thee.’ There are several parables, formally brought forward 
as such, in the writings of Ephraem Syrus, but such of these 
as Tam acquainted with could scarcely be tamer than they 
are.? Origen has what may be termed a parable, and a very 
little use in helping interpretation, . .. partly that we may hence 
more clearly recognize the superiority of the parables of Jesus.’ 

' There are no parables in the apocryphal gospels. Indeed, where a 
moral element is altogether wanting, as in these worthless forgeries, it 
was only to be expected that this, as every other form of communicating 
spiritual truth, should be looked for in vain. 

* Simil. ix. 82; ef. Simil. v. 2. There is a very fair estimate of the 


merits of these in Donaldson’s History of Christian Literature, vol. i. 
p. 271 sqq. 

* This is the best that I know; of which, however, I only judge in 
its Latin translation: ‘Two men set out for a certain city, which lay 
some thirty furlongs off. And when they had now accomplished two or 
three furlongs, they came upon a place by the roadside, where were woods 
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striking one, by which he seeks to illustrate the peculiar 
character and method of St. Paul’s teaching; its riches, its 
depths, its obscurities, its vast truths, only partially shown 
by him, and therefore only partially seen by us. The great 
characteristics of the Apostle’s teaching have not often been 
so happily seized.! Hadmer, a disciple of Anselm, has 


and shady trees, and streams of water, and therein much delight. As they 
gazed at all these, one of the two wayfarers, eagerly bending his course 
to the city of his desires, passed by the place as one that races; butthe 
other first halted to gaze, and then stayed there. Later on, when he began 
to wish to issue beyond the shade of the trees, he feared the heat, and 
thus staying still longer in_the spot, and at the same time delighted and 
absorbed with its pleasantness, was surprised by one of the wild beasts 
which haunt the wood, and was seized and carried off to its cave. His 
companion, who had not neglected his journey, neither suffered himself 
to be stayed by the beauty of the trees, made his way Sa to the 
city.’ See also Parenes, xxi. 28. 

1 This parable is very fitly introduced in his Chnmentary on the 
Romans, vy. 12-21: ‘The Apostle Paul seems to me, especially in the 
passages which we are now considering, to be speaking somewhat after 
this fashion—Let us suppose a faithful and prudent servant to be intro- 
duced by his master, who is a great king, into the royal treasure-house, 
and to be shown the different great habitations of which the accesses are 
various and misleading, so that the entrance is shown him by one path and 
the exit by another, while sometimes different entrances all lead to the 
same chamber: and let the faithful servant who is being led round have 
shown to him one treasury of the king’s silver, and another of his gold, 
and others also of the precious stones, the pearls, and various ornaments, 
the places also of the royal purple and of the diadems: again let there 
be shown to him the apartments of the queen in many different man- 
sions ; and yet let each several thing be revealed to him with the doors 
not widely open, but only on the jar, so that while he may recognize his 
master’s treasures and the royal wealth, he may yet have no clear and 
thorough knowledge of any of them. After this let our servant, who is 
held in such trust that his king and master has acquainted him with 
the greatness of his wealth, be sent to gather an army for the king, let 
him hold a levy, and test soldiers—inasmuch as he is faithful, in order 
that he may attract more into the king’s service, and gather him a greater 
army, he will feel obliged to reveal in part what he has seen ; again, be- 
cause he is prudent, and knows that it is necessary to keep the king’s 
secrets concealed, he will make use of certain hints rather than of actual 
statements, so that while the power of the king may be made known, the 
management of the ordering and decoration of his palace and house- 
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gathered up a basket of fragments from his sermons and his 
table-talk. Among these are so many of his similitudes and 
illustrations as to give a name to the whole collection.'_ There 
are not a few complete parables here, though none perhaps 
of that beauty which the works coming directly from his hand 
might lead as to expect. In the works of St. Francis of 
Assisi there are two parables, but of little value.? Far better . 
are those interspersed through the Greek religious romance 
of the seventh or eighth century, Barlaam and Josaphat,. 
ascribed to John of Damascus, and often printed with his 
works. They have been justly admired,*® yet more than one 
of them is certainly not original, being easily traced up to 
earlier sources. A good one will be found in the note below.* 


hold may yet remain hid. After this fashion, then, the Apostle Paul 
also seems to me to do in these passages, &e.’ 

1 De S. Anselmi Similitudinibus. It is published at the end of the 
Benedict. edit. of St. Anselm. I find no better than this, on the keeping 
of the heart with all diligence, of which I quote no more than is neces- 
sary for giving an insight into the whole (41) : ‘ Our heart is like unto a 
mill which is ever grinding, and which a certain lord gave into the 
keeping of one of his slaves, with the instruction that he should only 
grind in it his master’s corn, and should himself live on what he ground. 
But this servant has a certain enemy, who, whenever he finds the mill un- 
guarded, immediately casts into it either sand, which scatters the flour ; 
or pitch, which congeals it; or something which defiles; or chaff, which 
merely fills its place. If therefore that servant guards his mill well, and 
only grinds in it his master’s corn, he both serves his master, and gains 
food for himself. Now this mill which is ever grinding something is the 
human heart, which is incessantly thinking something.’ Cf, 42, 46. 

2 Opp. Paris, 1641, p. 83. 

§ See Dunlop, History of Fiction, London, 1845, p. 40, seq. Won- 
drously beautiful parables, Rosenkranz (Gesch. der Poesie, vol. ii. p. 46) 
calls them. Cf. the Wiener Jahrb. 1824, pp. 26-45; and Max Miiller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iv. pp. 176-189. 

4 ¢T have heard that there was once a great city, in which the citizens 
made it a custom and institution to take some foreigner, of no note and 
utterly unacquainted with and ignorant of the laws and customs of the 
state, and make him their king, so that for the period of one year he had 
authority over all things, and freely and without any hindrance could do 
whatsoever he would. Afterwards, however, as he was living in com- 
plete freedom from every kind of anxiety, and was passing his days in 
luxury and delight without thought of fear, and deeming that the king- 
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Those which are entitled parables in the writings of St. 
Bernard,! and, whether they be his or no, having much of 
beauty and instruction in them, are rather allegories than 
parables, and so do not claim here to be considered. 

But if parables, which are professedly such, occur rarely 
in the works of the early Church writers, the parabolical 
element is, notwithstanding, very predominant in their teach- 
ing, especially in their homilies, which are popular in the 
truest sense of the word. What boundless stores, for instance, 


_ dom was his in perpetuity, they would suddenly rise against him, strip 
him of his royal robe, and after dragging him naked throughout the 
city as if in triumph, would banish him to a certain great and far distant 
island. Here, unsupplied with food or raiment, he was most miserably 
beset with hunger and nakedness, and found that the pleasure and 
gaiety of heart that had been granted him beyond his hope, were now 
changed again to a sorrow beyond all his hope or expectation. It befell, 
therefore, according to the ancient custom and institution of those 
citizens, that there was called to the throne a certain man, endowed 
with great keenness of wit, who, being in no wise carried away with 
the sudden felicity which had befallen him, far from imitating the 
heedlessness of predecessors in the royal dignity who had been miserably 
cast from it, anxiously and earnestly discussed with himself how he 
might best provide for his fortunes. In this busy meditation as to these 
matters he was informed by one of the wisest of his councillors of the 
custom of the citizens and the place of perpetual exile, and thus under- 
stood that without any false step he must needs make himself secure. 
When, therefore, he knew this, and found that the time was at hand 
when he would be exiled to the island and leave to others the foreign 
kingdom that had so strangely come to him, he opened his treasury, 
of which he at that time enjoyed ready and unrestricted use, and taking 
avast quantity of gold, silver, and precious stones, entrusted them to 
certain of his most faithful slaves, and sent them betimes to the island 
to which he was to be carried. At the turn of the year the sedition 
broke out, and the citizens sent him naked into exile, as they had done 
the former kings. These foolish and short-reigned kings he found dis- 
tressed with the most grievous famine, but he himself, who, unlike them, 
had sent his wealth before him, passed his life in perpetual abundance, 
and in the enjoyment of unbounded pleasure, and casting utterly from 
him the fear of those treacherous and wicked citizens, extolled himself 
as happy on the score of his most wise device.’ This has been put into 
verse by Riickert in his Brahmanische Erzdhlungen, and after him by 
myself, Poems, 1875, p. 280. Compare 1 Tim. vi. 19. 
1 In the Benedictine edition, vol. i. p. 1251, seq. 
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of happy illustration, which might with the greatest ease be 
thrown into the forms of parables, are laid up in the writmgs 
of St. Augustine. One is only perplexed, amid the endless 
variety, what instances to select: but we may take this one 
as anexample. He is speaking of the Son of God and the 
sinner ag in the same world, and appearing under the same 
conditions of humanity: ‘ But,’ he proceeds, ‘ how vast a dis- 
tance there is between the prisoner in his dungeon, and the 
visitor that has come to see him! They are both within the 
walls of the dungeon: those who did not know might suppose 
them under equal restraint, but one is the compassionate 
visitor, who can use his freedom when he will, the other is 
fast bound there for his offences. So great is the difference 
between Christ, the compassionate visitor of man, and man 
himself, the criminal in bondage for his offences.’! Or, re- 
buking them that dare in their ignorance to find fault with 
the arrangements of Providence: ‘If you entered the work- 
shop of a blacksmith, you would not dare to find fault with 
his bellows, anvils, hammers. If you had—not the skill of 
the workman, but the consideration of a man, what would 
you say? ‘It is not without cause the bellows are placed 
here; the artificer knew, though I do not know, the reason.” 
You would not venture to find fault with the blacksmith in 
his shop, and do you dare to find fault with God in the 
world?’? Chrysostom, too, is rich in similitudes, which need 
nothing to be parables, except that they should be pre- 
sented for such; as, for instance, when speaking of the re- 
demption of the creature, which shall accompany the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, he says, ‘To what is the crea- 
tion like? It is like a nurse that has brought up a royal 
child, and when he ascends his paternal throne, she too 
rejoices with him, and is partaker of the benefit.’ 3—But the 
field here opening before me is too wide to enter on.4 It ig 

1 In Ep. 1 Joh. Tract. 2. 

* Enarr. in Ps. exlyiii. He has something more nearly approaching 
to a parable than either of these, Hnarr. in Ps. ciii. 26. 

8 Hom. mm Rom. viii. 19. 

* One, however, from H. de Sto. Victore I must transcribe (De 
Sacram. ii. 14, 8): ‘A certain father drives from him his stubborn 
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of the parables of our Lord, and of those only, that I pro- 
pose to speak.! 


son, seemingly in great anger, that by this affliction the son may learn 
humility. But, when he persists in his stubbornness, by a secret arrange- 
ment the father sends to him his mother, who is to go, not as if sent by 
his father, but as of her own accord prompted by maternal affection, and 
by her woman’s gentleness soften his obstinacy, turn his stubbornness 
to humility, inform him of the yehemence of his father’s anger, promise 
her own intercession, and suggest healthful counsels .. . telling him 
that his father may not be appeased save by earnest prayer, but engaging 
herself to undertake his cause, and promising to conduct the whole 
matter toagood end.’ The mother here he presently explains as Divine 
Grace.—In Poiret’s @eononia Divina, a parable (vol. i. p. 554, v. 9, 
26), too long to quote, is worthy of a reference ; another in Salmeron the 
same, Serm. in Parab. Evang. p. 300. 

1 One Persian, however, I will quote for its deep significance (Des- 
longchamp, Fables Indiennes, p. 64). The Persian moralist is speaking 
of the manner in which frivolous and sensual pleasures cause men to 
forget all the deeper interests of their spiritual being: ‘ The human race 
may best be likened to a man, who, flying from a wild elephant, has 
taken refuge in a well and is hanging to two branches which cover the 
opening ; he has rested his feet on something which juts out from the 
sides of the well: these are four snakes which thrust out their heads 
from their holes; at the bottom of the well he sees a dragon with gaping 
jaws only waiting for his fall to deyour him. He looks to the two 
branches from which he hangs and he sees that two rats, one black and 
the other white, are gnawing them at the point where they join the 
trunk. He takes note, however, of yet another object: it is a hive full 
of honey-bees; he begins to eat of the honey, and the pleasure this gives 
him leads him to forget the serpents on which his feet rest, the rats 
which gnaw the branches from which he hangs, and the danger which 
menaces him at every instant of becoming the prey of the dragon who 
awaits the moment of his fall to devour him. His carelessness and self- 
deception only end with his life. The well is the world full of dangers 
and miseries; the four snakes are the four humours which combine to 
form our body, but which, when the equilibrium is disturbed, become so 
many deadly poisons; the two rats, the one black the other white, are 
day and night, which successively consume the span of our life; the 
dragon is the inevitable end which awaits us all; lastly, the honey is 
the pleasures of the senses, whose deceptive sweetness seduces us and 
leads us from the path along which we ought to go.’ Compare Von 
Hammer, Gesch. d. schin. Redek. Pers. p. 183, and Barlaam and 
Josaphat, 12. §S. de Sacy (Chrest. Arabe, vol. ii. p. 364) has a parable: 
and in the Bliithensammlung aus d. Morgenl. Myst., by Tholuck, there 
are several from the mystical poets of Persia,—for instance, a beautiful 


one, p. 105. 
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THE PARABLES. 


a . PARABLE L 
¥ THE SOWER. 


Marv. xiii. 3-8, and 18-23; Manx iv. 3-8, and 14-20; Luxe viii. 5-8 
and 11-15. 


On the relation in which the seven parables recorded in the 
thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew, of which this of the Sower 
is the first, stand to one another, there will be need to say 
something. But this will best follow after they have all 
received their separate treatment; and till then, therefore, I 
shall defer it. 

It is the evident intention of the Evangelist to present 
these parables as the first which the Lord spoke, this of the 
Sower introducing a manner of teaching which He had not 
hitherto employed. As much is indicated in the question of 
the disciples, ‘ Why speakest thou unto them in parables ?’ 
(ver. 10), and in our Lord’s answer (ver. 11-17), in which He 
justifies his use of this method of teaching, and declares his 
purpose in adopting it; it is involved no less in his treatment 
of this parable as the fundamental one, on the right under- 
standing of which will depend their comprehension of all 
which are to follow: ‘Know ye not this parable ? and how 
then will ye know all parables ?’ (Mark iv. 18). And as this 
was the first occasion on which He brought forth these new 
things out of his treasure (see ver. 22), so was it the occasion 
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on which He brought them forth with the largest hand. We 
have nowhere else in the Gospels so rich a group of parables 
assembled together, so many and so costly pearls strung upon 
a single thread. 

It will not be lost labour to set before ourselves at the 
outset as vividly as we can, what the aspects of that outward 
nature were, with which our Lord and the multitudes were 
surrounded, as He uttered, and they listened to, these divine 
words. ‘Jesus went owt of the house,’ probably at Caper- 
naum, the city where He commonly dwelt after his open 
ministry began (Matt. iv. 18), ‘his own city’ (Matt. ix. 1), 
‘which is upon the sea-coast,’! and, going out, He ‘ sat by the 
sea side,’ that is, by the lake of Genesaret, the scene of so 
many incidents in his ministry. This lake, called in the Old 
Testament ‘ the sea of Chinnereth’ (Num. xxxiy. 11; Josh. 
xii. 3; xiii. 27), from a town so named which stood near its 
shore (Josh. xix. 35), ‘the water of Gennesar’ (1 Mace. x1. 
67), now Bahr Tabaria, goes by many names in the Gospels. 
It is simply ‘the sea’ (Matt. iv. 15; Mark iv. 1), or ‘ the sea 
of Galilee’ (Matt. xv. 29; John vi. 1); or, as invariably in 
St. Luke, either ‘the lake’ (vii. 22), or ‘ the lake of Genne- 
saret’ (v. 1); sometimes, but this only in St. John, ‘ the sea 
of Tiberias,’ from the great heathen city of Tiberias on its 
shores (vi. 1; xxi. 1); being indeed no more than an inland 
sheet of water, of moderate extent, some sixteen of our miles 
in length, and not more than six in breadth. But it might 
well claim regard for its beauty, if not for its extent. The 
Jewish writers would have it that it was beloved of God above 
all the waters of Canaan; and indeed, almost all ancient 
authors who have mentioned it speak in glowing terms of the 
beauty and rich fertility of its banks. Hence, as some say, 
its name of Genesaret, or ‘the garden of riches,’? but the 
derivation is insecure. And even now, when the land is 
crushed under the rod of Turkish misrule, many traces of its 


' Thy wapadadracolav (Matt. iv. 13), probably so called to distinguish 
it from another Capernaum on the brook Kishon. 


* Jerome (De Nomin, Heb.) makes Gennesar = hortus principum. 
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former beauty remain, many evidences of the fertility which 
its shores will again assume in the day, which assuredly can- 
not be very far off, when that rod shall oppress no more. It 
is true that the olive-gardens and vineyards, which once 
crowned the high and romantic hills bounding it on the east 
and the west, have disappeared; but the citron, the orange, 
and the date-tree are still found there in rich abundance; 
and in the higher regions the products of a more temperate 
zone meet together with these ; while, lower down, its banks 
are still covered with aromatic shrubs, and its waters, as of 
old, are still sweet and wholesome to drink, and always cool, 
clear, and transparent to the very bottom, and as gently break- 
ing on the fine white sand with which its shores are strewn 
as they did when the feet of the Son of God trod those sands, 
or walked upon those waters.! On the edge of this beautiful 
lake the multitude were assembled; the place was conve- 
nient ; for, ‘ whilst the lake is almost completely surrounded 
by mountains, those mountains neyer come down into the 
water; but always leave a beach of greater or lesser extent 
along the water’s edge.’ Their numbers were such, that 
probably, as on another day (Luke v. 1), they pressed upon 
the Lord, so that He found it convenient to enter into a ship; 

1 Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii. 10. 7) rises into high poetical animation in 
describing its attractions; and in Roéhr’s Paldstina (termed by Goethe 
‘a glorious book’), p. 67, there isa very spirited description of this lake 
and the neighbouring country ; see also Lightfoot, Chorograph. Cent. xx. 
79; and Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talm. illust. p. 151. Robinson (B2b?. 
Researches, vol. iii. p. 253) is less enthusiastic in his praise. He speaks, 
indeed, of the lake as a ‘beautiful sheet of limpid water in a deeply de- 
pressed basin; ’ but the form of the hills, ‘regular and almost unbroken 
~ heights’ (p. 312), was to his eye ‘rounded and tame,’ and, as it was the 
middle summer when his.visit was made, the verdure of the spring had 
already disappeared, and he complains of a nakedness in the general 
aspect of the scenery. But the account which transcends all others in 
the picturesque accuracy of its details, which leaves nothing to be desired 
by the reader, except that he might himself behold this, ‘the most 
sacred sheet of water which this earth contains,’ is to be found in Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, pp. 361-378. Compare also Keim, Jest von Nazara, 
vol. i. p. 598 sqq., who on all the mere externals of the Gospel history is 


admirable. 
F 
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and putting off a little from the shore, He taught them from 
it, speaking ‘ many things unto them in parables.’ 


First in order is the parable of the Sower; common to 
the three synoptic Gospels ; being with that of the Wicked 
Husbandmen the only ones which all three possess alike. It 
eee as sO many others, on one of the common familiar 
doings of daily life. Christ, lifting up his eyes, may have 
geen at no great distance a husbandman scattering his seed 
in the furrows, may have taken in, indeed, the whole scenery 
of the parable.! As it belongs to the essentially popular 
nature of the Gospels, that parables should be found in them 
rather than in the Epistles, where indeed they never appear, 
so it belongs to the popular character of the parable, that it 
should thus rest upon the familiar doings of common life, the 
matters which occupy 

‘the talk 


Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the world’s business; ’ 


while the Lord, using these to set forth eternal and spiritual 
truths, does at the same time ennoble them, showing them 
continually to reveal and set forth the deepest mysteries of 


1 Dean Stanley, describing the shores of the lake, shows us how easily 
this may have been: ‘A slight recess in the hillside, close upon the 
plain, disclosed at once, in detail, and with a conjunction which I remem- 
ber nowhere else in Palestine, every feature of the great parable. There 
was the undulating corn-field descending to the water’s edge. There was 
the trodden pathway running through the midst of it, with no fence or 
hedge to prevent the seed from falling here and there on either side of it, 
or upon it,—itself hard with the constant tramp of horse and mule and 
human feet. There was the “ good”? rich soil, which distinguishes the 
whole of that plain and its neighbourhood from the bare hills elsewhere, 
descending into the lake, and which, where there is no interruption, pro- 
duces one vast mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of the hillside 
protruding here and there through the corn-fields, as elsewhere through 
the grassy slopes. There were the large bushes of thorn—the nabdk, that 
kind of which tradition says that the crown of thorns was woven— 
springing up, like the fruit-trees of the more inland parts, in the very 
midst of the waving wheat.’ Compare Thomson, The Land and the Book, 
vol. i. 7p. Ll. 


Vass 
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his kingdom. ‘ Behold, a sower went forth to sow ’—what a 


dignity and significance have these few words, used as the 
Lord uses them here, given in all after-times to the toils of 
the husbandman in the furrow ! 

The comparison of the relations between the teacher and 
the taught to those between the sower and the soil, the truth 
communicated being the seed sown, rests on analogies be- 
tween the worlds of nature and of spirit so true and so pro- 
found, that we must not wonder to find it of get oer recur- 
rence; and this, not merely in Scripture (1 Pet. 1.23; 1 John 
iii. 9), but in the writings of all wiser heathens! hone 
realized at all what teaching means, and what manner of 
influence the spirit of one man may exercise on the spirits of 
his fellows. While all words, even of men, which are better 
than mere breath, are as seeds, able to take root in their 
minds and hearts who hear them, have germs in them which 
only unfold by degrees ; how eminently must this be true of 
the words of God, and of these uttered by Him who was 
Himself the seminal Word which He communicated.? Best 
right of all to the title of seed has that word, which exercising 

1 Grotius is rich in illustrative passages from Greek and Latin 
writers; he or others haye adduced such from Aristotle, Cicero (Twsc. 
ii. 5), Plutarch, Quintilian, Philo, and many more; but it would not be 
worth while merely to repeat their quotations. I do not observe this 
one from Seneca (Zp. 73) : God comes unto men, or rather, more closely 
still, comes into them. Seeds are scattered in men’s bodies which, if 
received by a good husbandman, shoot up in likeness to their stock and 
resemble in their growth the things from which they sprang; but if the 
husbandman is bad, he is as deadly to them as a barren and marshy 
soil, and fosters refuse instead of fruits. 

2 Thus Shakspeare, of a man of thoughtful wisdom: 

‘his plausive words 
He scattered not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear.’ 

8 Salmeron (Serm. in Par. Hvang. p. 30): ‘As Christ is the Physician 
and the physic, the Priest and the victim, the Redeemer and the 
redemption, the Lawgiver and the law, the Porter and the gate, so is he 
> Sth Sower and the seed, For neither is the Gospel itself. anything other 


than Christ incarnate, born, preaching, dying, rising, sending the Holy 
Ghost, gathering, sanctifying and ruling the Church.’ 
F2 
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no partial operation on their hearts who receive it, wholly 
transforms and renews them—that word of living and ex- 
panding truth by which men are born anew into the kmgdom 
of God, and which in its effects ‘endureth for ever’ (1 Pet. i. 
23, 25). I cannot doubt that the Lord intended to set Him- 
self forth as the chief sower of the seed (not, of course, to 
the exclusion of the Apostles! and their successors), that 
here, as in the next parable, ‘ he that soweth the good seed’ 
is the Son of man; and this, even though He nowhere, in as 
many words, announces Himself as such.? His entrance into 
the world was a going forth to sow;* the word of the king- 
dom, which word He first proclaimed, was his seed; the 
hearts of men his soil; while others were only able to sow, 
because He had sown first; they did but carry on the work 
which He had auspicated and begun. 

‘And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, 
[and it was trodden down (Luke viii. 5)|, and the fowls came 
and devoured them wp.’ Some, that is, fell on the hard 
footpath or road, where the glebe was not broken, and so 
could not sink down in the earth, but lay exposed on the 
surface to the feet of passers-by, till at length it fell an easy 
prey to the birds, such as in the East are described as follow- 
ing in large flocks the husbandman, to gather up, if they can, 
the seed-corn which he has scattered. We may indeed see 
the same nearer home. This parable is one of the very few, 
whereof we possess an authentic interpretation from the 
Lord’s own lips; and these words He thus explains: ‘ When 
any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and wnderstandeth 
at not, then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away that 


Isidore of Pelusium (Hp. 176, p. 326) has a sublime comparison, in 
which he likens St. Paul to Triptolemus, the winged scatterer of seed 
through the earth. 


* See, however, Greswell’s arguments to the contrary (Hap. of the 
Par. vol. v. part 2, p. 238). 

* Salmeron (Serm. in Parad. p. 29): ‘He is said to go forth through 
the act of Incarnation, invested with which He went forth even as a 


husbandman who dons a garment suitable for rain, heat and cold, and 
yet He was a King.’ 
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which was sown in his heart.’ In St. Luke, Satan appears 
yet more distinctly as the adversary and hinderer of the king- 
dom of God (of whom as such there will be fitter opportunity 
of speaking in the following parable), the reason why he 
snatches the word away being added—‘lest they should 
believe and be saved.’ How natural it would have been to 
interpret ‘ the fowls’ impersonally, as signifying, in a general 
way, worldly influences hostile to the truth. How almost 
inevitably, if left to ourselves, we should have so done. Not 
so, however, the Lord. He beholds the kingdom of evil as it 
counterworks the kingdom of God gathered up in a personal 
head, ‘ the wicked one.” } 

The words which St. Matthew alone records, ‘ and wnder- 
standeth it not,’ do much for helping us to comprehend what 
this first condition of mind and heart is, in which the word of 
God fails to produce even a passing effect. The man ‘ wnder-- 
standeth it not ;’ he’ does not recognize himself as standing 
in any relation to the word which he hears, or to the kingdom 
of grace which that word proclaims. All that speaks of man’s 
connexion with a higher invisible world, all that speaks of 
sin, of redemption, of holiness, is unintelligible to him, and 
without significance. But how has he arrived at this state ? 
He has brought himself to it; he has exposed his heart as a 
common road to every evil influence of the world, till it has 
become hard as a pavement,? till he has laid waste the very 
soil in which the word of God should have taken root: he has _ 
not submitted it to the ploughshare of the law, which would 
have broken it up; which, if he had suffered it to do its ap- 
pointed work, would have gone before, preparing that soil to 
receive the seed of the Gospel. But what renders his case the 
more hopeless, and takes away even a possibility of the word 
germinating there, is, that besides the evil condition of the 

-1 QO rovnpds in St. Matthew; 6 Saravas in St. Mark; 6 6:dBodos in 


St. Luke. 

2 H. de Sto. Victore (Annott. im Matt.): ‘The wayside is the heart 
which is trodden down and dried by the constant passage of evil 
thoughts.’ Corn. a Lapide: ‘The wayside is the hardened custom of a 


_ worldly and too wanton life,’ 
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soil, there is also one watching to take advantage of that evil 
condition, to use every weapon that man puts into his hands, 
against man’s salvation; and he, lest by possibility such a 
hearer ‘ should believe did be saved,’ sends his ministers in 
the shape of evil thoughts, worldly desires, carnal lusts; and 
so, as St. Mark records it, ‘ cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. ‘ This is he 
which received seed by the way side.’ 


There was other seed, which promised at the first to have, 
but in the end had not truly any, better success. ‘ Some fell 
upon stony places, where they had not much earth ; and forth- 
with they sprung wp, because they had no deepness of earth: 
And when the sun was wp,' they were scorched ; and because 
they had no root, they withered away.’ The ‘ stony places’ here 
are to be explained by the ‘7ock’ of St. Luke, and it is important 
that the words in St. Matthew, or rather in our Version (for 
‘rocky places,’—as, indeed, the Rhemish Version has it,—would 
have made all clear), do not lead us astray. A soil mingled 
with stones is not meant; these, however numerous or large, 
would not certainly hinder the roots from striking deeply 
downward; for those roots, with an instinct of their own, 
would feel and find their way, penetrating between the inter- 
stices of the stones, till they reached the moisture below. 
But what is meant is ground such as to a great extent is that 
of Palestine, where a thin superficial coating of mould covers 
the surface of a rock; this stretching below it, would present 

1 AvatéAAew once occurs transitively in the N. 'T., Matt. v. 45; so 
Gen. iii. 18, Isai. xlv. 8 (LXX). It is especially used, as here, of the 
rising of the sun or stars (Num. xxiv. 17; Isai. Ix. 1; Mal. iv. 2); but 
also of the springing up of plants from the earth (Gen. xix. 25; Isai. 
xliv.4; Ezek. xvii. 6; Ps. xci. 7); and so éfavaréAdw in this present 
parable. In either sense the title ’AvaroAh belongs to Christ, and has 
been applied to Him in both; as He is The Branch (Avaroah, Zech. vi. 
12, LXX), and as He is The Day- -spring (Luke i. 78; ef. Rey. ii. 28; 
xxii. 16). “Exavuaric@n (Matt. xiii. 6; cf. Mark iv. 6) has been variously 
rendered; by the Vulgate Mdontitayerdtt? ; by Tyndale and Cranmer 


‘caught heat’; by Geneva ‘ were parched ’ ; , by A. V. ‘ were scorched’; 
which is reiained in the Revised. 
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a barrier beyond which it would be wholly impossible that the 
roots could penetrate, to draw up supplies of nourishment 
from beneath.! While the seed had fallen on shallow earth, 
therefore the plant the sooner appeared above the surface; 
and while the rock below hindered it from striking deeply 
downward, it put forth its energies the more luxuriantly in 
the stalk. It sprang up without delay, but rooted in no deep 
soil; and because therefore ‘it lacked moisture,’ 2 it was un- 
able to resist the scorching heat of the sun, and being smitten 
by that, withered and died.* 

We recur again to the Lord’s interpretation of his own 
words: ‘ But he that received the seed into stony places, the 
same 1s he that heareth the word, and anon with joy receiveth 
at.’ Though the issue proves the same in this case as in the 
last, the promise is very different. So far from the heart of 
this class of hearers appearing irreceptive of the truth, the 
good news of the kingdom is received at once, and with glad- 
ness. The joy itself is most appropriate. How should not 
he be glad, whom the glad tidings have reached (Acts viii. 8; 
xvi. 84; Gal. v. 22; 1 Pet.i.6)? But alas! in this case the 
joy thus suddenly conceived is not, as the sequel too surely 
proves, a joy springing up from the contemplation of the 


1 Bengel : ‘ The reference is not to stones lying scattered about a field, 
but to an unbroken rock or stone under a thin coating of earth.’ 

2 Ixuds only here in the N. T. ; twice in the Septuagint, Jer. xvii. 8, 
Kal état &s EvAov evOnvody map’ vdara, Kal én) ixudda Bare picas abrod: 
kal 0» poBnOhcera: Stay AO Kavya (‘ For he shall be as a tree planted by 
the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not 
see when heat cometh’), and Job xxvi. 14. 

8 How exactly this is taken from the life, a brief quotation from 
Pliny (H. N. xvii. 3) will show: ‘In Syria men use a light ploughshare 
and shallow furrows, for underneath is a stone which withers the seeds 
with its heat. The same soil is by Theophrastus described as bndmerpos 
(somewhat rocky). At Matt. vii. 24,25 (cf. Luke vi. 48), it is implied 
that one who digs deep enough will everywhere come to rock. 

4 Cocceius ; ‘Immediately to rejoice is a bad sign, for it is impossible 
that the word of God, if it be rightly received, should not work in a 
man dissatisfaction with himself, inward struggle, perplexity, a contrite 
heart, a broken spirit, hunger and thirst, and, in a word, distress, even 
as the Saviour taught, Matt. v. 4.’ 
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ereatness of the benefit, even after all the counterbalancing 
costs, and hazards, and sacrifices, have been taken into 
account, but a joy which springs from an overlooking and 
leaving out of calculation those costs and hazards. It is this 
which fatally differences the joy of this class of hearers from 
that of the finder of the treasure (Matt. xiii. 44), who ‘ for joy 
thereof’ went and sold all that he had, that he might pur- 
chase the field which contained the treasure—that is, was 
willing to deny himself all things, and to suffer all things, 
that he might win Christ. We have rather here a state of 
mind not stubbornly repelling the truth, but wofully lacking 
in all deeper earnestness; such as that of the multitudes 
which went with Jesus, unconscious what his discipleship in- 
volved,—to whom He turned and told, in plainest and most 
startling words, what the conditions of that discipleship were 
(Luke xiv. 25-33; Josh. xxiv. 19). This is exactly what the 
hearer now described has not done; whatever was fair and 
beautiful in Christianity as it first presents itself, had attracted 
him—its sweet and comfortable promises,! the moral loveli- 
ness of its doctrines; but not its answer to the deepest needs 
of the human heart; as neither, when he received the word 
with gladness, had he contemplated the having to endure 
hardness in his warfare with sin and Satan and the world ; 
and this will explain all which follows: ‘ Yet hath he not 
root in himself, but dureth for a while; for when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because of the word, by and by he is 
offended.’? It is not here as in the last case, that Satan 

' Bede: ‘These are the hearts which are delighted for a season 


with the mere sweetness of the word they hear, and with the heavenly: 
promises.’ 

* Quintilian (Inst. i. 3. 3-5) supplies a good parallel; he, it is true, 
is speaking of the rapid progress and rapid decay in the region of the 
intellectual, our Lord in that of the moral, life ; ‘ Minds of this kind ripen 
too early, and with difficulty ever arrive at bearing. . . They yield 
quickly, butnot much, No true strength underlies them, nor is there any 
support from deep-sunken roots. The seeds scattered on the surface 
of the soil burst out too quickly, and the blades, which mimic ears, 
yellow before harvest-time with empty husks.’ Philo (De Vit. Cont. § 7) 
supplies another instructive parallel, He, too, demands for any seed 
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comes and takes the word out of the heart without further 
trouble. That word has found some place there, and it needs 
that he bring some hostile influences to bear against it. What 
he brings in the present case are outward or inward trials, 
these being compared to the burning heat of the sun.!- It 
is true that the light and warmth of the sun are more often 
used to set forth the genial and comfortable workings of God’s 
grace (Mal. iv. 2; Matt. v. 45; Isai. Ix. 19, 20); but not 
always, for see Ps. cxxi. 6; Isai. xlix. 10; Rev. vii. 16. As 
that heat, had the plant been rooted deeply enough, would 
have furthered its growth, and hastened its ripening, fitting 
it for the sickle and the barn—so these tribulations would 
have furthered the growth in grace of the true Christian, and 
ripened him for heaven. But as the heat scorches the blade 
which has no deepness of earth, and has sprung up on a 
shallow ground, so the troubles and afflictions which would 
have strengthened a true faith, cause a faith which was merely 
temporary to fail.2_ When these afflictions for the truth’s sake 
arrive, ‘he is offended,’ as though some strange thing had 
happened to him: for then are the times of sifting,? and of 


which shall indeed live the ‘ field with a heavy soil’ and not the ‘ stony 
and trodden places.’ 

1 Tt was with the rising of the sun that the catcwv, the hot desert 
wind, tveuos 6 katowy, as often in the Septuagint (Jer. xviii. 17 ; Ezek. 
xvii. 10; xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15; Jon. iy. 8), commonly began to blow, 
the deadly effects of which on all vegetation are often referred to (Jon. 
ix. 8; Jam. i. 11); in which last place oty 7G xatoww should not be 
rendered, ‘with a burning heat,’ but ‘with the burning wind.’ Plants 
thus smitten with the heat are called torrefacta, nAtotpeva. 

2 Augustine is rich in striking sayings on the different effects which 
tribulations will have on those that are rooted and grounded in the faith, 
and those that are otherwise. Thus (Hnarr. in Ps. 21), speaking of the 
furnace of affliction: ‘ There is gold, there is chaff, there the fire works 
in a narrow space. That fire is not different in itself, but it has different 
actions; it turns the chaff to ashes, and frees the gold from dirt.’ See 
for the same image Chrysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch. Hom. iv. 1. 

8 The very word ‘tribulation,’ with which we have rendered dais, 
rests on this image—from tribulum, the threshing roller, and signifying 
those afflictive processes by which in the moral discipline of men God 
separates their good from their evil, their wheat from their chaff. There 
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winnowing ; and then, too, every one that has no -root, or as 
St. Matthew describes it, ‘20 root in himself,’ no inward root,’ 
falls away. 

The having of such an inward root here would answer to 
having a foundation on the rock, to having oil in the vessels, 
elsewhere (Matt. vii. 25; xxv. 4). It is no unfrequent image 
in Scripture (Ephes. iii. 17; Col. ii. 7; Jer. xvii. 8 ; Hos. ix. 
16; Job xix. 28); and has a peculiar fitness s and beauty, for 
as the roots of a tree are out of sight, while yet from them it 
derives its firmness and stability, so upon the hidden life of 
the Christian, that life which is out of sight of other men, his 
firmness and stability depend ; and as it is through the hidden 

oots that the nourishment is drawn up to the stem and 
branches, and the leaf continues green, and the tree does not 
cease from bearing fruit, even so in that life which ‘is hid 
with Christ in God’ lie the sources of the Christian’s strength 
and of his spiritual prosperity. Such a ‘ root in himself’ had 
Peter, who, when many were offended and drew back, ex- 
claimed, ‘To whom shall we go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life’ (John vi. 68). So, again, when the Hebrew 
Christians took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing 
in themselves that they had ‘in heaven a better and an en- 
\ during substance’ (Heb. x. 84), this knowledge, this faith 
concerning their unseen inheritance, was the root which en- 
“abled them joyfully to take that loss, and not to draw back 
unto perdition, as so many had done. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 
( 17, 18, where faith in the unseen eternal things is the root, 
which, as St. Paul declares, enables him to count the present 
affliction light, and to endure to the end (cf. Heb. xi. 26).~ 
Demas, on the other hand, lacked that root. It might at 
first sight seem as if he would be more correctly ranged under 
the third class of hearers; since he forsook Paul, ‘having 


are some good lines by George Wither expounding this, quoted in my 
Study of Words, 17th edit. p. 49. 
? With allusion to this passage, men of faith are called in the Greek 


Fathers Ba0vpp.Cor, wordppiCor. Compare with this division of the parable 
the Shepherd of Hermas, iii, sim, 9, 21. 


antagonist, 


> 


—— 
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loved this present world’ (2 Tim. iv. 10). But when we ex- 
amine more closely Paul’s condition at Rome at the moment 
when Demas forsook him, we find it one of extreme outward 
trial and danger. It would seem then more probable that the 
immediate cause of his going back, was the tribulation which 
came for the word’s sake.! 

But there-is other seed, of which the fortunes are still to 
be told. ‘And some fell among thorns ;’ as fields were often 
divided by hedges of thorn (Exod. xxii. 6; Mic. vii. 4), this 
might easily come to pass (Jer. iv.3; Job v. 5); ‘and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them,’ or as Wiclif has, strangled 
it,’? so that, as St. Mark adds, ‘2t yielded no fruit.’ This 
seed fell not so much among thorns that were full grown, as 
in ground where the roots of these had not been diligently 
extirpated, in ground which had not been thoroughly purged 
and cleansed ; otherwise it could not be said that ‘ the thorns 
sprang up with it’ (Luke viii. 7). They grew together ; only 
the thorns overtopped the good seed, shut them out from 
the air and light, drew away from their roots the moisture and 
richness of earth by which they should have been nourished. 
No wonder that they pined and dwindled in the shade, grew 
dwarfed and stunted, for the best of the soil did not feed them 
—forming, indeed, a blade, but unable to form a full corn in 
the ear, or to bring any fruit to perfection. It is not here, as 
in the first case, that there was no soil, or none deserving the 
name ; nor yet, as in the second case, that there was a poor or 
shallow soil. Here there was no lack of soil—it might be 
good soil ; but what lacked was a careful husbandry, a diligent 
eradication of the mischievous growths, which, unless rooted 
up, would oppress and strangle whatever sprang up in their 
midst. 

This section of the parable the Lord thus explains : ‘ He 
also that received seed among the thorns is he that heareth 

‘1 See Bernard (De Offic. Epise. iv. 14, 15) for an interesting discus- 
sion, whether the faith of those comprehended under this second head 
was, as long as it lasted, real or not,—in fact, on the question whether it 


be possible to fall from grace given. 
2 Columella: ‘the choking grass.’ 


Any 
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the word ; and the care’ of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches [and the lusts of other things entering im (Mark iv. 
19)] choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful,’ or as St. 
Luke gives it, ‘they bring no fruit to perfection.’? It is not 
here, as in the first case, that the word of God is totally in- 
effectual ; nor yet, as in the second case, that after a temporary 
obedience to the truth, there is an evident falling away from 
it, such ag the withering of the stalk indicates: the profession 
of a spiritual life is retained, the ‘ name to live’ still remains ; 
but the power of godliness is by degrees eaten out and has 
departed. And to what disastrous influences are these mourn- 
ful effects attributed? To two things, the care of this world 
and its pleasures ; these are the thorns and briers that strangle 
the life of the soul.2 It may sound strange at first hearing 
that two causes apparently so diverse should yet be linked 
together, and have the same hurtful operation ascribed to them. 
But the Lord, in fact, here presents to us this earthly life on 
its two sides, under its two aspects. There is, first, its op- 
pressive crushing side, the poor man’s toil how to live at all, 
to keep the wolf from the door, the struggle for a daily sub- 
sistence, ‘ the care‘ of this life,’ which, if not met in faith, 


1 Catullus : ‘ Spinosas Erycina serens in pectore cwras ’ (Erycina sow- 
ing in the breast thorny cares). 

2 Od redecHopoior. The word occurs only here in the N. T. It ig 
especially used of a woman bringing a child to the birth, or a tree its fruit 
to maturity (Josephus, Anté. i. 6. 3; cf. Plutarch, De Lib. Hd. 4; dévdpa 
&yxapma kad reAcopdpa). 

* See the Shepherd of Hermas, iii. sim. 9. 20. In the great symbolic 
language of the outward world, these have a peculiar fitness for the ex- 
pression of influences hostile to the truth ; they are themselves the con- 
sequences and evidences of sin, of a curse which has passed on from man 
to the earth which he inhabits (Gen. iii. 17), till that earth had nothing 
but a ¢horn-crown to yield to its Lord. It is a sign of the deep fitness of 
this image that others have been led to select it for the setting forth 
of the same truth. Thus the Pythagorean Lysis (Baur, Apollonius, p. 
192): ‘Close and thick bushes grow around the mind and heart of those 
who are not purely initiated into the sciences, overshadowing all the mild, 
gentle and reasoning element of the soul, and hindering the intellectual 
from open increase and progress.’ 

* Mépiuva, by some derived from mepls (cure animum divorse trahunt, 
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hinders the thriving of the spiritual word in the heart. But 
hfe has a flattering as well as a threatening side, its pleasures 
no less than its pains; and as those who have heard and 
received with gladness the word of the kingdom are still in 
danger of being crushed by the cares of life, so, no less, of 
being deceived by its flatteries and its allurements. The old 
man is not dead in them; it may seem dead for a while, so 
long as the first joy on account of the treasure found endures ; 
but, unless mortified in earnest, will presently revive in all 
its strength anew. Unless the soil of the heart be diligently 
watched, the thorns and briers, of which it seemed a thorough 
clearance had been made, will again grow up apace, and choke 
the good seed.!. While that which God promises is felt to be 
good, but also what the world promises is felt to be good also, 
and a good of the same kind, instead of a good merely and 
altogether subordinate to the other, an attempt will be made 
to combine the service of the two, to serve God and mammon. 
But the attempt will be in vain: they who make it will bring 
no fruit to perfection, will fail to bring forth those perfect 
Terence), that which draws the heart different ways (see Hos. x. 2: 
‘ Their heart is divided,’ i.e. between God and the world; such a heart 
constitutes the avnp dhuxos, Jam. i. 8); but this etymology is brought 


into serious question now. 
1 Thus with a deep heart-knowledge Thauler (Dom. xxii. post Trin. 


_ Serm. 2): ‘Ye know yourselves that, when a field or garden is being 


cleaned from weeds and tares, generally some roots of the tares abide in 
the depths of the earth, but so as scarcely to be detected. Meanwhile 
the soil is diligently planted and weeded; but, when the good seeds 
should spring up, immediately the tares from their deep-seated roots 
grow with them, and will hurt and destroy the corn and other plants 
and the good seeds. So, therefore, in the present place also, I mean by 
these roots all the evil failings and vices hidden away beneath the 
surface and not yet mortified, which by confession and penitence are 
indeed, if I may use the term, weeded, and by good exercises ploughed 
up; but yet the evil bent or tendencies of their vicious roots, such as of 
pride or luxury, anger or envy, hatred and the like, have been left 
hidden beneath the surface, and these subsequently spring up, and when 
the season comes for the divine, the happy, the virtuous and laudable 
life to bud forth from a man and grow and spring forth, then these most 
evil offshoots from the hurtful roots also come forth, and scatter, crush 
and overwhelm the man’s fruits and his religious and faithful life.’ 
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fruits of the Spirit which it was the purpose of the word of 
‘God to produce in them.! 

Butitis not allthe seed which thus sooner or later perishes. 
The spiritual husbandman is to sow in hope, knowing that 
with the blessing of the Lord he will not always sow in vain, 
that a part will prosper.2 ‘ But other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some siatyfold, 
some thirtyfold.’ St. Luke says simply, ‘ and bare fruit an 
hundredfold,’ leaving out the two lesser proportions of return ; 
which St. Mark gives, but reverses the order of the three, 
beginning from the lowest return, and ascending:to the high- 
est. The return of a hundred for one is not unheard of in the 
East, though always mentioned as something extraordinary ; 
thus it is said of Isaac, that he sowed, ‘and received in the 
same year an hundredfold, and the Lord blessed him ’ (Gen. 
xxvi. 12); and other examples of the same kind are not 
wanting? 


1 Ovid’s enumeration (Met. vy. 483-486) of all which may disappoint 
and defeat the sower’s toil exactly corresponds with that of our parable ; 
though with some additions, and in an order a little different ; 


Et modo sol nimiws, nimius modo corripit imber ; 
Sideraque ventique nocent; avideque volucres 
Semina jacta legunt; lolium fribuwlique fatigant 
Triticeas messes, et inexpugnabile gramen. 


‘ Now is there too much sun, now too much rain, 
Now wind and weather harm, and birds again 

Eat greedily your seeds, while tares o’erspread 
Your wheaten crops, and the still-conquering weed.’ 


* Thus the author of a sermon in the Appendix to Augustine (Opp. 
vol. vi. p. 597, Bened. ed.) : ‘Beloved, let not either the fear of thorns, 
or the stony rocks, or the hardness of the road, terrify us, so long as in 
our sowing of the word of God we may arrive at last at the good land. 
Let the word of God be received by every field, by every man, whether 
barren or fertile. I must sow, look thou how thou receivest; I must 
bestow, look thou what fruit thou renderest.’ 

§ According to Herodotus two-hundredfold was a common return in 
the plain of Babylon, and sometimes three; and Niebuhr (Beschreib. v. 
Arab. p. 153) mentions a species of maize that returns four-hundredfold. 
Wetstein (in loc.) has collected examples from antiquity of returns far 
greater than that of the text. See, too, V. Raumer, Paldstina, p. 92. 
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We learn that ‘he that received seed into the good ground 
as he that heareth the word, and understandeth it; which also 
beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some an hundredfold, some 
siaty, some thirty,’ or, with the important variation of St. 
Luke, ‘ That on the good ground are they, which in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with patience ’—important, because in these words 
comes distinctly forward a difficulty, which equally existed in 
every record of the parable, but might in the others have been 
overlooked and evaded; while yet on its right solution a suc- 
cessful interpretation must altogether depend. What is this 
‘honest and good heart’? How can any heart be called 
‘good’ before the Word and the Spirit have made it so ?— 
and yet here the seed finds a good soil, does not make it. 
The same question elsewhere recurs, as when Christ declares, 
‘He that is of God heareth God’s words’ (John viii. 47); 
and again, ‘ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice’ 
(John xvii. 87). For who in this sinful world can be called 
‘of the truth’? Is it not the universal doctrine of Scripture” \ 
that men become ‘of the truth’ through hearing Christ’s 
words, not that they hear his words because they are ‘ of the } 
truth ;’ that the heart is good, through receiving the word; » 
not that it receives the word, because it is good?! This is | 
certainly the scriptural doctrine, and he teaches preposter- 
ously, to use the word in its most proper sense, who teaches 
otherwise. At the same time those passages in St. John, 
and the words before us, with much else in Scripture, bear 
witness to the fact that there are conditions of heart which 
yield readier entrance to the truth than others ;—‘being of 
the truth,’—‘being of God,’—‘doing the truth,’—‘ having 
the soil of an honest and good heart,’—all pointing in this 

1 Augustine (In Ev. Joh. Tract. 12) puts the difficulty, and solves it 
thus: ‘ What is this? For of whom were there good works? Didst Thou 
not come to justify the wicked?’ He replies: ‘The beginning of good 
works is the confession of evil ones. Thou workest truth, and comest to 
the light. In what does this working truth consist? Thou dost not 
caress, nor soothe nor flatter thyself; thou dost not say, I am just, when 
thou art unjust; this is to begin to work truth,’ 
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direction. Inasmuch as these all express a condition anterior 
to hearing God’s word—to coming to the light—to bringing 
forth fruit—they cannot indicate a state of mind and heart in 
which the truth, in the highest sense of that word, is positive 
and realized, but only one in which there is a preparedness 
to receive and to retain it. There is none good but One 
(Matt. xix. 17); and yet the Scripture speaks often of good 
men: even so no heart is absolutely a good soil; yet rela- 
tively it may be affirmed of some, that their hearts are a soil 
fitter for receiving the seed of everlasting life than those of 
others. Thus the ‘son of peace’ will alone receive the mes- 
sage of peace (Luke x. 6; Matt. x. 18; cf. Acts xii. 48), 
while yet only the reception of that message will make him 
truly and in the highest sense a ‘son of peace.’ He was 
before, indeed, a latent son of peace, but it is the Gospel 
~ which first makes actual that which hitherto was only poten- 
tial. And thus the preaching of the word may be likened to 
the scattering of sparks, which, where they find tinder, fasten 
there, and kindle into a flame; where they do not find it, 
expire; or that word of the truth may be regarded as a load- 
stone thrust in among the world’s rubbish, attracting to 
itself all particles of true metal, which but for it would never, 
as they could never, have extricated themselves from the sur- 
rounding mass, however they testify their aftinity to the load- 
stone, now that it is brought in contact with them. 

Exactly thus among those to whom the word of the 
Gospel came, there were two divisions of men, and the same 
will always subsist in the world. There were, first, the false- 
hearted, who called evil good and good evil, who loved their 
darkness, and hated the light that would make that darkness 
manifest (John ii. 20; Kphes. v. 18), who, when that light 
of the Lord shone round about them, only drew further back 
into their own darkness; self-excusers and self-justifiers ; 
such as were for the most part the Scribes and the Pharisees 
with whom He came in contact. But there were also others, 
sinners as well, often, as recards actual transgression of 
positive law, much greater sinners than those first, but who 
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yet acknowledged their evil—had no wish to alter the ever- 
lasting relations between right and wrong—who, when the 
light appeared, did not refuse to be drawn to it, even though 
they knew that it would condemn their darkness, that it 
would require an entire renewing of their hearts and re- 
modelling of their lives : such were the Matthews and the Zac- 
cheuses, and sinful women not a few, with all who confessed 
their deeds, justifying not themselves but God. Not that I 
would prefer to instance these as examples of the ‘ good and 
honest heart,’ except in so far as it is needful to guard against 
a Pelagian abuse of the phrase, and to show how the Lord’s 
language here does not condemn even great and grievous 
sinners to an incapacity for receiving the word of life. 
Nathanael would be a yet more perfect specimen of the class 
referred to—the ‘Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile’! 
(John i. 47), in other words, the man with the soil of ‘an 
honest and good heart,’ fitted for receiving and nourishing 
the word of everlasting life, and for bringing forth fruit with 
patience ; one of a simple, truthful, earnest nature; who had 
been faithful to the light which he had, diligent in the per- 
formance of the duties which he knew, who had not been 
resisting God’s preparation in him for imparting to him at 
the last his best gift, even the knowledge of his Son; who 
with all this, knowing himself a sinner, did not affirm that 
he was righteous. For we must keep ever in mind that the 
good soil as much comes from God as the seed which is to 
find there its home. The law and the preaching of repent- 
ance, God’s secret and preventing grace, run before the 
preaching of the word of the kingdom; and thus when that 
word comes, it finds men with a less or a greater readiness to 
receive it for what indeed it is, a word of eternal life.? 

1 Augustine: ‘If guile was not in him, the Physician pronounced that 
he was healable, not that he was whole. In what way was guile not in 
him? If he is a sinner, he confesses himself to be one. For if he isa 
sinner, and says that he is just, there is guile in his mouth. Therefore 
in Nathanael He praised the confession of sin, He did not pronounce him 
not to be a sinner.’ 

2 On this subject of the ‘ honest and good heart’ there is an admirable 

G 
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When the different measures of prosperity are given, the 
seed bringing forth ‘some an hundredfold, some siatyfold, 
some thirtyfold,’ it seems difficult to determine whether these 
indicate different degrees of fidelity in those that receive the 
truth, according to which they bring forth fruit unto God 
more or less abundantly ; or rather different spheres of action, 
more or less wide, which they are appointed to occupy ;—as 
in another parable to one servant were given five talents, to 
another two; in which instance the diligence and fidelity 
appear to have been equal, and the meed of praise the same, 
since each gained in proportion to the talents committed to 
him, though these talents were many more in one case than 
in the other (Luke xix. 16-19): probably the former is 
meant.! The words which St. Luke records (ver. 18), ‘ Take 
heed therefore how ye hear: for whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given ; and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken - 
even that which he seemeth to have’ (cf. Mark iv. 38), are 
very important for the averting of a misunderstanding, which 
else might easily have arisen here. The disciples might have 
been in danger of supposing that these four conditions of 
heart, in which the word found its hearers, were permanent, 
immutable, fixed for evermore; and therefore that in one 
heart the word must flourish, in another that it could never 
germinate at all, in others that it could only prosper for a 
little while. There is no such immoral fatalism in Scripture. 
It left to the Gnostics to distribute men into two classes, one 
capable of a higher life, and the other incapable. It declares 


discussion by Jackson, the great Arminian divine of the 17th century, 
The Eternal Truth of Scripture, iv. 8. 

* So Treneus (Con. Her. y. 39, 2) must have understood it, and 
Cyprian (Hp. 69); ‘The spiritual grace which in baptism is received by 
the faithful equally, in our subsequent behaviour and actions is either 
diminished or increased, as in the Gospel the seed of the Lord is sown 
equally, but, according to the different nature of the soil, in some cases 
is wasted, in others is augmented by the luxuriant crop to the varying 
abundance of thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold.’ So too Theodoret (in 


Cant. vi. 8), who finds here, as he does at John xiv. 2, an evidence of the 
‘many different degrees of the pious,’ 
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all to be capable ; even as it summons all to be partakers of 
the same; and the warning, ‘ Take heed how ye hear,’ testi- 
fies as much, for it tells us that in each case, according as the 
word is heard and received, will its success be—that a man’s 
whole anterior life will greatly influence the manner of his 
reception of that word, seeing that all which he has gone 
through will have wrought either to the improving or the 
deteriorating of the soil of his heart, and will thus render 
more probable or less probable that the seeds of God’s word 
will prosper there, and bring forth in him that hears fruit 
that shall remain (Jam. i. 21). 

For while it is true, and the thought is a very awful one, 
that there is such a thing as laying waste the very soil in 
which the seed of eternal life should have taken root—that 
every act of sin, of unfaithfulness to the light within us, is, as 
it were, a treading of the ground into more hardness, so that 
the seed shall not sink in it,—or a wasting of the soil, so that 

. the seed shall find no nutriment there,—or a fitting of it to a 
kindlier nourishing of thorns and briers than of good seed ;— 
yet on the other hand, even for those who have brought them- 
selves into these evil conditions, a recovery is still, through 
the grace of God, possible: the hard soil may again become 
soft,—the shallow soil may become rich and deep,—and the 
soil beset with thorns open and clear.! For the heavenly 
seed in this differs from the earthly, that the latter, asit finds, 
so it must use its soil, for it cannot alter its nature. But the 


the hard ground with the plough, cast forth the stones from the field, 
and uproot from it the thorns. Refuse to have a hard heart, whence the 
word of God quickly perishes. Refuse to have a thin soil, where the 
root of love takes no firm hold. Refuse to choke with worldly cares and 
desires the good seed which is sown in you by our labours. For it is 
the Lord who sows: we are his workmen. But be ye the good soil.’ 
Cf. Serm. ci. 3; and the author of a sermon, Augustine, Opp. vol. vi. 
( p. 597, Bened. ed.: ‘If thou feclest that thou art a barren, a thorny, or 
a parched soil, betake thee to thy Creator. For what is now to be done 
ig that thou be renewed, that thou be fructified and watered by Him who 
: | turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into water- 
springs (Ps. evii. 35-37)’ ; 
G 


4 1 So Augustine (Serm. xxiii. 3) : ‘ Change ye when ye are able: turn 


as 
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heaverly seed, if acted upon by the soil where it is cast, also 
reacts more mightily upon it, softening it where it was hard 
(Jer. xxiii. 29), deepening it where it was shallow, cutting up 
and extirpating the roots of evil where it was encumbered 
with these; and, wherever it is allowed free course, trans- 
forming and ennobling each of these inferior soils, till it has 
become that which man’s heart was at the beginning and 
before the Fall; good ground, fit to afford nourishment to 
that divine word, the seed of everlasting life ! (1 Pet. 1.23—25). 


1 As our Saviour here, so the Jewish doctors divide the hearers of the 
“ words of wisdom into four classes. The best they liken to a sponge 
which, drinking in all that it receives, again expresses it for others; the 
worst to a strainer which, letting all the good wine pass through, retains 
only the worthless dregs; or to a sieve that, passing the fine flour, keeps 
back only the bran.—Prudentius (Con. Symm. ii. v. 1022) has put this 
parable well into verse. Here are a few lines in an English dress: 


Christ gave these precepts to direct our toil: 

When seeds ye cast in furrows shun the soil 

Made hard by wasting stones; there let nought fall, 
For there the tender seedling first of all 

In hasty bounteousness itself arrays, 

Then fails of sap, and summer’s burning days 
Wither and waste away its thirsting life. 

Nor let your seed fall where sharp briers are rife, 
For there, soon as your crop springs from the ground, 
Harsh bonds entangle it, and all around 
With pointed thorns hem in each tender stalk. 

Nor strow your grain on roads where men most walk, 
There birds make it their prey, and eat their fill, 
And carrion crows work on it their foul will. 


Such care as this upon our fields outlaid 
With fruit an hundredfold will be repaid. 


Nor would I willingly leave unquoted here some admirable words of 
Godet in his Commentary on St. Luke, vol. i. p. 465: ‘Jesus discerned in 
the crowd four kinds of faces; some which were dull and inattentive, 
some enthusiastic and full of rapture, some with a serious but pre- 
occupied expression, and lastly countenances serenely joyful which 
proclaimed a complete surrender to the truth He was teaching. . . . The 
first class includes those who are thoroughly insensible to religion : they 
have no spiritual needs, no terror of judgment, no desire of salvation, 
and consequently no leaning towards the gospel of Christ. ... The 
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second are weak-hearted but easily influenced, and their imagination and 
sensibility make up for a time for the absence of moral sense. The 
novelty of the Gospel and the opposition it offers to received ideas charm 
them. In almost every revival such men form a considerable portion of 
the new conyerts. The third class consists of those who are earnest but 
undecided; they seek salvation and recognize the value of the Gospel; 
but they wish also for worldly success and have not resolved to renounce 
all for truth. . . . The spiritual needs of the fourth class govern their 
lives. Moral sense is not dormant in them as in those of the first class; 
it is this consciousness, and not imagination and feeling, which guides 
their will; it dominates the earthly preoccupations which prevail with 
those of the third class.’ 
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PARABLE II. 


THE TARES. 


Marruew xiii. 24-30, and 36-43. 


‘Anoruer parable put he forth unto them,’—or better, ‘ set 
he before them’ 1—‘ saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto aman which sowed good seed in his field: but while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed? tares* among the wheat, 
and went his way.’ Our Lord did not imagine here a form of 
malice without example, but adduced one which may have 
been familiar enough to his hearers, one so easy of execution, 
involving so little risk, and yet effecting so great and lasting 


1 Tlapé@niev adrots. Some expositors have found more in these words 
than the Evangelist probably intended; thus Jerome, who explains them 
thus: ‘Like a rich master of a household refreshing his guests with 
different kinds of food.’ But see Exod. xix. 7 (UXX). 

2 In the Vulgate swperseminavit, as in the Rhemish ‘ oversowed,’ ac- 
cording to the reading, éréomeipey, which Lachmann retains; but which 
has hardly sufficient authority to warrant a finding of room for it in the 
text. 

8 ZiCaviov nowhere occurs but here, and in the Greek and Latin 
Fathers who have drawn it from hence. The derivation, rapa 7d otros 
kat iCdvw, that which grows side by side with the wheat, is absurd; the 
word is no doubt oriental, Persian (see Pott, Htym. Forschungen, vol. ii. 
pt. 1, p. 810) or Arabic. The plant itself is identical, as there can be 
little doubt, with our own bearded darnel, the aipa or lolium temwlentwm 
(in German tollkorn, in French iyroie), so named to distinguish it from 
the lolium proper, and to indicate the vertigo which it causes, when 

mingled with and eaten in bread; as in the Hast will sometimes happen. 


See the Dictionary of the Bible, s. vy. Tares, and Tristram, Natwral 
History of the Bible, p. 486. 
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a mischief, that it is not strange, if where cowardice and 
matice met, they should have often displayed themselves in 
this shape. We meet traces of it in various quarters. In 
Roman law the possibility of this form of injury is contem- 
plated; and a modern writer, illustrating Scripture from the 
manners and habits of the Hast, with which he had become 
familiar through a lengthened sojourn there, affirms the same 
to be now practised in India. ‘See,’ he says, ‘ that lurking \ 
villain watching for the time when his neighbour shall plough 
his field: he carefully marks the period when the work has 
been finished, and goes in the night following, and casts in 
what the natives call pandinellu, i.e. pig-paddy; this being 
of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, and scatters 
itself before the other can be reaped, so that the poor owner 
of the field will be for years before he can get rid of the 
troublesome weed. But there is another noisome plant which 
these wretches cast into the ground of those they hate, called 
perum-pirandi, which is more destructive to vegetation than 
any other plant. Has a man purchased a field out of the 
hands of another, the offended person says, ‘‘ I will plant the 
perum-pirandi in his grounds. 
Of this parable also we have an authentic interpretation 
from the lips which uttered it. And this is well: for on its 
interpretation much has turned before now. References or 
allusions to it occur at every turn of the controversy which 
the Church maintained with the Donatists; and its whole 
exposition will need to be carried out with an eye to questions 
which may seem out of date, but which, in one shape or 
another, continually reappear, and demand to receive their 
solution. There can be no question who is the Sower of the 
good seed here. ‘He that sowed the good seed is the Son of 
1 Roberts, Oriental Illustrations, p. 541. A friend, who has occupied \ 
a judicial station in India, confirms this account. Neither are we without 
this form of malice nearer home. Thusin Ireland I have known an out-) 
going tenant, in spite at his eviction, to sow wild oats in the fields which | 
he was leaving. These, like the tares of the parable, ripening and seed-. 
ing before the crops in which they were mingled, it became next to im-) 
possible to extirpate them (inexpugnabile gramen, Ovid). / 
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man.’ This title, by which our Lord most often designates 
Himself, is only in a single instance given to Him by another 
(Acts vii. 56), and then can hardly indicate more than that 
the glorified Saviour appeared, wearing still a human shape, 
to the eyes of Stephen. To the Jews this name, though 
drawn from the Old Testament, from the great apocalyptic 
vision of Daniel (vii. 18), was so strange, that when they 
heard it, they asked, ‘ Who is this Son of man?’ (John xii. 
84); not ‘ Son of man,’ but ‘ Son of David,’ being the popular 
name for the expected Messiah (Matt.ix. 27; xl. 28; xv. 22; 
xx. 81, &c.) He claimed by this title a true participation in 
our human nature; this, and much more than this. He was 
‘Son of man,’ as alone realizing all which in the idea of man 
was contained,—as the second Adam, the head and represen- 
tative of the race,—the one true and perfect flower which had 
ever unfolded itself out of the root and stalk of humanity. 
Claiming this title for his own, He witnessed against opposite 
poles of error concerning his person—the Ebionite, to which 
the exclusive use of the title ‘Son of David’ might have 
led, and the Gnostic, which denied the reality of the human 
nature that He bore. 

But if Christ is the Sower in this, exactly in the same 
sense as in the preceding, parable, the seed here receives an 
interpretation different from that which it there obtained. 
There ‘ the seed is the word of God’ (Luke viii. 11), or ‘the 
word of the kingdom ;’ here ‘ the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom.’ And yet there is no real disagreement ; 
only a progress from that parable to this. In that, the word 
of God is the instrument by which men are born anew and 
become children of the kingdom (Jam. i. 18; 1. Pet. i. 28); 
in this that word has done its work; has been received into 
hearts ; is incorporated with living men; is so vitally united 
with them who through it have been made children of the 
kingdom, that the two cannot any more be contemplated 
asunder (cf. Jer. xxxi. 27; Hos. ii. 23; Zech, x, 9). 

The next words, ‘ The field is the world,’ at once bring us 
into the heart of that controyersy referred to already. Over 
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these few words, simple as they may seem, there has perhaps 
been more contention than over any single phrase in the 
Scripture, if we except the consecrating words at the Holy 
Eucharist. Apart from mere personal questions affecting the 
regularity of certain ordinations, the grounds on which the 
Donatists of Africa justified their separation from the Church 
Catholic were these: The idea of the Church, they said, is 
that of a perfectly holy body ; holiness is not merely one of its 
essential predicates, but the essential, its exclusive note. They 
did not deny that hypocrites might possibly lie concealed in 
its bosom ; but where the evidently ungodly are suffered to 
remain in communion with it, not separated off by the exercise 
of godly discipline, there it forfeits the character of the true 
Church, and the faithful must come out from it, if they would 
not, by contact with these unholy, themselves be defiled. 
Such was their position, in support of which they urged Isai. 
lu. 1, and all such Scriptures as spoke of the Church’s future 
freedom from all evil. These were meant, they said, to apply 
to it in its present condition ; and consequently, where they 
failed to apply, there could not be the Church. 

On this, as on so many other points, the Church owes to 
Augustine, not the forming of her doctrine, for that she can 
owe to no man, but the bringing out into her own clear con- 
sciousness that which hitherto she had implicitly possessed, 
yet had not wrought out into a perfect clearness even for her- 
self. He replied, not gainsaying the truth which the Donatists 
proclaimed, namely, that holiness is an essential note of the 
Church ; but only refusing to accept their definition of that holi- 
ness, and showing that in the Church which they had forsaken 
this note was to be found, and combined with other as essential 
ones—catholicity, for instance, to which they could make no 
claim. The Church Catholic, he replied, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary, 7s a holy body, for they only are its 
members who are in true and living fellowship with Christ, 
and therefore partakers of his sanctifying Spirit. All others, 
however they may have the outward marks of belonging to it, 
are in it, but not of it: they press upon Christ, as the thronging 
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multitude: they do not towch-Him, as did that believing 
woman, on whom alone his virtue went forth (Luke viii. 45). 
There are certain outward conditions without which one can- 
not belong to his Church, but with which one does not of 
necessity do so. And they who are thus in it, but not of it, 
whether hypocrites lying hid, or open offenders who from 
their numbers may not without worse inconveniences ensuing 
be expelled,! do not defile the true members, so long as these 
neither share in their spirit, nor communicate with their evil 
deeds. They are like the unclean animals in the same ark as 
the clean (Gen. vii. 2), goats in the same pastures with the 
sheep (Matt. xxv. 82), bad fish in the same net with the good 
(Matt. xiii. 47), chaff on the same barn-floor as the grain 
(Matt. iii. 12), vessels to dishonour in the same great house — 
with the vessels to honour (2 Tim. ii. 20), or, as here, tares 
erowing in the same field with the wheat, endured for a while, 
but in the end to be separated from it, and for ever. 

The Donatists would have fain made the Church, in its 
visible form and historic manifestation, identical and coexten- 
sive with the true Church which the Lord knoweth and not 
man. Augustine also affirmed the zdentity of the Church now 
existing with the final and glorious Church; but denied that 
the two were coextensive. For now the Church is clogged 

1 On the extent to which discipline should be enforced, and the ques- 
tions of prudence which should determine its enforcing, Augustine has 
the following remarks. Having referred to these parables, and to the 
separation of the sheep and goats (Matt. xxv. 31-46), he proceeds (Ad 
Don. post Coll. 5): ‘By which parables and figures the Church is fore- 
announced as destined, even unto the end of the world, to contain both 
good and bad, but in such a manner that the bad cannot injure the good, 
since they are either unknown, or, for the sake of the peace and the 
tranquillity of the Church, are tolerated, if it be inexpedient for them to 
be publicly accused, or if they cannot be pointed out to the good among 
whom they live. Yet, for all this, the zeal for amendment is not to 
sleep, but must use reproof, degradation, excommunication, and all other 
lawful and allowed means of coercion, which are daily practised without 
disturbance to the peace of unity in the Church, and with undiminished 
love, . . . lest haply tolerance without discipline shall foster iniquity, 


or discipline without tolerance dissolve unity.’ On all this matter see the 
admirable discussion by Field, Of the Church, i. 7-18. 
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with certain accretions, which shall hereafter be shown not 
to belong, and never to have belonged, to it. He did not 
affirm, as his opponents charged him, two Churches, but 
two conditions of one Church; the present, in which evil is 
endured in it; the future, in which it shall be free from all 
evil ;—not two bodies of Christ; but one body, wherein now 
are wicked men, but only as evil humours in the natural 
body, which in the day of perfect health will be expelled and 
rejected altogether, as never haying more than accidentally 
belonged to it ; and he laid especial stress upon this fact, that 


_ the Lord Himself had not contemplated his Church, in its 


4 


present state, as perfectly free from evil.! At this point of the 
controversy the present parable and that of the Draw-net came 
in. From these he concluded that, as tares are mingled with 


“wheat, and bad fish with good, so the wicked shall be with the 


righteous, and shall remain so mingled to the end of the pre- 
sent age ;” and this not merely as an historic fact; but that 
all attempts to have it otherwise are, in this parable at least, 


! Augustine (Serm. cccli. 4) : ‘ Many, like Peter, are corrected ; many, 
like Judas, are tolerated; many are unknown until the Lord shall come 
to light up the secrets of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of 
hearts.’ Again: ‘I ama man and liye among men, nor do I dare to claim 
for myself a better dwelling-place than was the ark of Noah.’ He often 
rebukes the Donatists for their low Pharisaical views concerning what 
the separation from sinners meant. Thus (Serm. lxxxviii. 20): ‘ [fit dis- 
pleased thee that a man sinned, thou didst not touch the unclean. Ifthou 
didst confute, reproye and admonish him, and, if need was, didst admin- 
ister to him such fitting discipline as does not violate unity, thou didst, 
indeed, come out from him.’ Elsewhere he asks, Did the prophet of old, 
who said, ‘ Go ye out of the midst of her’ (Isai. lii. 11) himself separate 
from the Jewish church ?—‘ By withholding from consent he touched not 


_ the unclean: by his reproofs he went forth free in the sight of God: 


nor unto him does God impute these sins, neither as his own, for he did 


~ not do them, neither as of others, for he did not approve them, nor yet 


as negligence, for he kept not silence, nor yet as pride, for he abode in 
unity.’ See also Ad Don. post Coll. 20. Once more: ‘An angel fell; 
did he pollute heaven? Adam fell; did he pollute Paradise? One of 
the sons of Noah fell; did he pollute the house of the us ? Judas fell ; 
did he pollute the choirs of the Apostles ?’ 

2 Augustine: ‘The condition of a field is one thing, the aaa of a barn 


| - another.’ 
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expressly forbidden (ver. 29). The Donatists were acting as 
the servants would have done, if, in face of the householder’s 
distinct prohibition, they had gone and sought to root out with - 
violence the tares. 

The Donatists were put to hard shifts to escape these 
conclusions. They did, however, make answer thus: ‘ By 
Christ’s own showing, ‘the field” is not the Church, but 
“‘ the world”’ (ver. 88) ; the parable, therefore, does not bear on 
the dispute betwixt us and you; for that is not whether un- 
godly men should be endured in the world (which we all 
allow), but whether they should be suffered in the Church.’ } 
It must, however, be evident to every one not warped by 
a previous dogmatic interest,? that the parable is, as the 
Lord announces, concerning ‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ or the 
Church. It required no special teaching to acquaint the 
disciples that 7m the world there would ever be a mixture of 
good and bad; while they could have so little anticipated the 
same in the Church, that it behoved to warn them beforehand, 
both that they might not be offended, counting the promises 
of God to have failed, and also that they might know how to 
behave themselves, when that mystery of iniquity, now foretold, 


1 See how Augustine answers this argument, Ad Don. post Coll. 8. 
As the Donatists professed to make much of Cyprian’s authority, Augus- 
tine quotes often from him (as Con. Gaudent. i. 4), words which show 
that he understood the parable as one relating to the Church: ‘For al- 
though there seem to be tares in the Church, yet this must not so hamper 
either our faith or our love as to make our perception that there are tares 
in the Church a reason for falling away from the Church. Itis our part 
only to labour that we may be corn, so that when the corn shall begin to — 
be garnered in the barns of the Lord, we may receive fruit for our work 
and for our labour,’ 

* Commentators who have interpreted the parable, irrespectively of 
that controversy one way or the other, acknowledge this. Thus Calvin: 
‘Although Christ afterwards adds that the field is the world, it yet cannot 
be doubted that He intended a special reference to the Church, the original 
subject of his discourse. Inasmuch, however, as He was about to guide 
his plough in all directions through all quarters of the world, so that He 
might till fields for himself in all the world, and scatter the seed of life, 


by a synecdoche He transferred to the world that which accorded better 
with only a part.’ 
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should begin manifestly to work. Nor need the term ‘ world’ 
here used perplex us in the least. No narrower term would 
have sufficed for Him, in whose prophetic eye the word of the 
Gospel was contemplated as going forth into all lands, as seed 
scattered in every quarter of the great outfield of the nations. 

It was ‘while men slept’ that the enemy sowed his tares 
among the wheat. Many have found this statement signifi- 
cant, have understood it to suggest negligence and lack of 
watchfulness on the part of the rulers in the Church, whereby 
ungodly men creep into it unawares, introducing errors in 
doctrine and in practice ! (Acts xx. 29, 80; Jude 4; 2 Pet. i. 
1, 2, 19); even as the sleeping of the wise virgins no less 
than the foolish has been sometimes urged in the same sense 
(Matt. xxv. 5). There is, alas! always more or less of this 
negligence; yet I cannot think that it was meant to be noted 
here; and as little there. Ifany should have watched, it is 
‘the servants ;’ but they first appear in a later period in the 
story ; nor is any want of due vigilance laid to their charge. 
The men therefore who slept are not, as I take it, those who 
should or could have done otherwise, but the phrase is equiva- 
lent to ‘ at night,’ and must not be further urged (Job xxxiii. 
15; Mark iv. 27). This enemy seized his opportunity, when 
all eyes were closed in sleep, and wrought the secret mischief 
upon which he was intent, and having wrought it undetected, 
withdrew. 

‘The enemy that sowed them is the devil.’* We behold 

1 So Augustine (Quest. ex Matt. qu. 9): ‘When the overseers of the 
Church were somewhat negligent; ’ and Chrysostom. H. de Sto. Victore 


(Annott. in Matth.) : ‘ He points to the death of the Apostles, or the sloth 
of prelates.’ But Grotius more rightly : ‘ The word men is here used 


¥ indefinitely, not of a class : as were you to say, in the time of sleep: and 


? 


thus we have nothing more than a description of the occasion ;’ and Caje- 
tan’s remark has value: ‘When men slept: He does not say when the 
watchers slept. If He had said watchers, we should understand that the 
carelessness of the watchers was to blame. But He says men, that we 
may understand blameless persons, taking their natural rest.’ Jerome’s 
‘while the master of the house slept’ (Adv. Luci.) can only be explained 
on this view. 

2 Yizaniator, as there he has been called; see Du Cange, s. vy, 
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Satan here, not as he works beyond the limits of the Church, 
deceiving the world, but in his far deeper malignity, as he at 
once mimics and counterworks the work of Christ: in the 
words of Chrysostom, ‘ after the prophets, the false prophets ; 
after the Apostles, the false apostles ; after Christ, Antichrist.’ ! 
Most worthy of notice is the plainness with which the doctrine 
concerning Satan and his agency, his active hostility to the 
blessedness of man, of which there is so little in the Old 
Testament, comes out in the New; as in the parable of the 
Sower, and again in this. As the lights become brighter, the 
shadows become‘deeper. Not till the mightier power of good 
had been revealed, were men suffered to know how mighty 
was the power of evil; and even now it is only to the inner- 
most circle of disciples that the explanation concerning Satan 
is given.? Nor is it less observable that Satan is spoken of as 
his enemy, the enemy of the Son of man ; for here, as so often, 
the general conflict is set forth as rather between Satan 
and the Son of man, than between Satan and God. It was 
essential to the scheme of redemption, that the victory over 
evil should be a moral triumph, not one obtained by a mere 
putting forth of superior strength. For this end it was most 
important that man, who lost the battle, should also win it 
(1 Cor. xv. 21); and therefore as by and through man the 
kingdom of darkness was to be overthrown, so the enmity of 
the Serpent was specially directed against the seed of the 
woman, the Son of man. In the title ‘ the wicked one,’ which 
he bears, the article is emphatic, and points him out as the 
absolutely evil, the very ground of whose being is evil. For 
as God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all (1 Johni. 


zizanium : and by Tertullian (De Animd, 16), ‘ He that cometh after and 
soweth weeds, the midnight spoiler of the corn.’ When Ignatius exhorts 
the Ephesians (c. 10) that no one be found among them tod dia8dAou 
Bordvy, ‘the devil’s fodder,’ there is probably an allusion to this parable. 

1 Cf. Tertullian, De Prescr. Heret. 31. 

* Bengel (on Ephes. vi. 12) has observed this: ‘The more openly a 
book of Scripture deals with the economy and glory of Christ, the more 
openly it treats of the opposite kingdom of darkness.’ ; 

* In Augustine’s memorable words : ‘The devil was to be conquered 
not by the power of God, but by justice.’ 
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5; Jam. i. 17), so Satan is darkness, and in him isno light at 
all; ‘there is no truth in him’ (John viii. 44), Man is ina 
middle position; he detains the truth in unrighteousness 
(Rom. i. 18); light and darkness in him are struggling; but, 
whichever may predominate, the other is there, kept down in- 
deed, but still with the possibility of manifesting itself. And 
thus a redemption is possible for man, for his will is only 
perverted ; but Satan’s isinverted. He has said what no man 
_ could ever fully say, or, at least, act on to the full: ‘ Evil, be 
thou my good ;’ and therefore, so far as we can see, aredemp- 
tion and restoration are impossible for him. 

The mischief done, the enemy ‘went his way;’ and thus 
the work did not evidently and at once appear to be his. How 
often, in the Church, the beginnings of evil have been scarcely 
discernible ; and that which bore the worst fruit in the end, 

will have shown at first like a higher form of good. St. Paul, 
indeed, could detect a mystery of iniquity as yet in its obscure 
beginnings, could detect the punctwm saliens out of which it 
would unfold itself; but to many, evil would not appear as 
evil till it had grown to more ungodliness. ‘ But when the 
blade was sprung wp, and brought forth frut, then appeared 
the tares also ;’ appeared, that is, for what they were, showed 
themselves in their true nature. Many have noted the re- 
-markable similarity which exists between the wheat and this 
loliwm or tare, as long as they are yet in the blade.! Being 
only distinguishable when the ear is formed, they fulfil literally 
the Lord’s words, ‘by their fruits ye shall Inow them.’ 
_ Augustine, upon this that only when the blade began to ripen 

1 The testimony of Jerome, himself resident in Palestine, may here 

be adduced: ‘ Between wheat and the weeds which we call tares, so long 
as they are green, and the blade has not yet come to an ear, the resem- 
_plance is great, and the difference to the eye either nothing at all or very 
_ difficult to make out.’ See also Thomson (Lhe Land and the Book, 

p. 420): ‘ The grain is just in the proper stage to illustrate the parable. 

In those parts where the grain has headed out, the tares have done the 

same, and then a child cannot mistake them for wheat or barley ; but 

where both are less developed, the closest scrutiny will often fail to 
detect them. Even the farmers, who in this country generally weed their 
fields, do not attempt to separate the one from the other. 
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and bring forth fruit, the tares showed themselves as such 
indeed, most truly remarks, that it is the opposition of good 
which first makes evil to appear; ‘None appear evil in the 
Church, except to him who is good;’ and again, ‘ When any 
shall have begun to be a spiritual man, judging all things, 
then errors begin to appear to him ;’! and elsewhere, drawing 
from the depths of his Christian experience: ‘It is a great 
labour of the good, to bear the contrary manners of the 
wicked; by which he who is not offended has profited little: 
for the righteous, in proportion as he recedes from his own 
wickedness, is grieved at that of others.’? As there must be 
light with which to contrast the darkness, height wherewith 
to measure depth, so there must be holiness to be grieved at 
unholiness; only the new man in us is grieved at the old 
either in ourselves or in others. 

‘So the servants of the householder came and said unto 
him, Sir, didst not thow sow good seed in thy field ? from 
whence then hath it tares?’ These servants are not, as 
Theophylact suggests, the angels (they are ‘the reapers ;’ 
ver. 80, 41); but rather men, zealous for the Lord’s honour, 
but not knowing what spirit they are of, any more than James 
and John, who would fain have called fire from heaven on the 
inhospitable Samaritan village (Luke ix. 54). The question 
which they ask, ‘ Didst not thow sow good seed in thy field ?’ 
expresses well the perplexity, the surprise, the inward ques- 
tionings which must often be felt, which in the first ages, 
before long custom had too much reconciled to the mournful 
fact, must have been felt very strongly by all who were zealous 
for God, at the woful and unlooked-for spectacle which the 
visible Church presented. Where was the ‘glorious Church, 
not haying spot or wrinkle, or any such thing?’ Well, in- 


1 Quest. ew Matt. qu. 13: an admirable exposition of the whole 
parable. 

2 «The just man is tormented by the wickedness of another in propor- 
tion as he departs from his own.’ Cf. Enarr. in Ps. exix. 4, and in Ps. 
exl.: ‘I am not yet wholly restored to the image of my Maker; I haye 
begun to be shaped anew, and on that side on which I am reformed, I 
am grieved by that which is unlovely.’ 
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deed, might the faithful have questioned their own spirits, 
have poured out their hearts in prayer, of which the burden 
_ should have been exactly this, ‘ Didst not thou sow good seed 

im thy field ? from whence then hath it tares 2—didst not Thou 
constitute thy Church to be a pure and holy communion ?—is 
not the doctrine such as should only produce fruits of righteous- 
ness ?—whence then is it that even within the holy precincts 
themselves there should be so many who themselves openly 
sin and cause others to sin?’' In the householder’s reply, 
‘An enemy hath done this,’ the mischief is traced up to its 
source ; and that not the imperfection, ignorance, weakness, 
which cling to everything human, and which would prevent 
even a Divine idea from being more than very imperfectly 
realized by men; but the distinct counterworking of the great 
spiritual enemy ; ‘the tares are the children of the wicked 
one ; the enemy that sowed them is the devil.’ 

In the question which follows, ‘ Wilt thow then that we go 
and gather them wp ?’ the temptation to use violent means 
for the suppression of error, a temptation which the Church 
itself has sometimes failed to resist, finds its voice and utter- 
ance.?_ But they who thus speak are unfit to be trusted in 
this matter. They have often no better than a Jehu’s ‘zeal 
for the Lord’ (2 Kin. x. 16); it is but an Elias-zeal at the 
_ best (Luke ix. 54). And therefore ‘he said, Nay.’ By this 


1 Menken: ‘ This question, ‘‘ Whence then hath it tares ?”’ is the result 
of our first study of Church history, and remains afterwards the motto 
of Church history, and the riddle which should be solved by help of a 
faithful history; instead of which, many so-called Church historians, 

ignorant of the purpose and of the hidden glory of the Church, have their 
pleasure in the tares, and imagine themselves wonderfully wise and 
useful, when out of Church history, which ought to be the history of the 
Light and the Truth, they haye made a shameful history of error and 
wickedness. They have no desire to edify, to further holiness or the 
knowledge of the truth; but at the expense of the Church would gratify 
a proud and ignorant world.’ 

2 Augustine (Quest. ex Matt. qu. 12): ‘She may feel the wish arise 
to remove such men from human dealings, if occasion will allow; but, 

as to whether she ought to do this, she consults the justice of (rod, to 
know if He gives her this commandment or permission, and whether He 


wishes this to be the work of men.’ 
H 
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prohibition are forbidden all such measures for the excision of 
heretics, as shall leave them no room for after repentance or 
amendment; indeed the prohibition is so clear, so express, 
that whenever we meet in Church history with aught which 
looks like a carrying out of this proposal, we may be tolerably 
sure that it is not wheat making war on tares, but tares seeking 
to root out wheat. The reason of the prohibition is given : 
‘ Lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them.’ This might be, either by rooting up what were 
now tares, but hereafter should become wheat—‘ children of 
the wicked one,’ who, by faith and repentance, should become 
‘children of the kingdom ;’} or through the servants’ error, 
who, with the best intentions, should fail to distinguish between 
these and those, and involve good and bad in a common doom ; 
or who perhaps, leaving tares, might pluck up wheat. It is 
only the Lord Himself, the Searcher of hearts, who with 
absolute certainty ‘knoweth them that are his.’ The later 
Roman Catholic expositors, and as many as in the middle ages 
wrote in the interests of Rome, in these words, ‘lest ye root 
up also the wheat with them,’ find a loophole whereby they 
may escape the prohibition itself. Thus Aquinas will have it 
to be only then binding, when this danger exists of plucking 
up the wheat together with the tares.2 To which Maldonatus 
adds, that in each particular case the householder is to judge 
whether there be such danger or not; and the Pope being now 
the representative of the householder, to him the question 
should be put, ‘ Wilt thow that we go and gather up the 
tares ?’ and he concludes his exposition with an exhortation 
to all Catholic princes, that they imitate the zeal of these 
servants, and rather, like them, need to have their eagerness 
restrained, than require, as did so many, to be stimulated to 
the task of rooting out heresies and heretics. 


1 Jerome : ‘We are warned not hastily to cut off our brother from us, 
since it may be that he who is to-day corrupted by hurtful doctrine, to- 
morrow may return to wisdom and begin to defend the truth.’ 

> Summa Theol. 2* 2%, qu. 10: ‘Where there is no such danger . . . 
let not the severity of discipline slumber,’ 
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At the same time this ‘Nay’ does not imply that the 


tares shall never be plucked up, but only that this is not 
_ the time, and they not the doers;! for the householder 


adds, ‘Let both grow together until the harvest.’ Pregnant 
words, which tell us that evil is not, as so many dream, 
gradually to wane and disappear before good, the world to 
find itself in the Church, but each to unfold itself more fully, 
out of its own root, after its own kind: till at last they stand 
face to face, each in its highest manifestation, in the persons 
of Christ and of Antichrist; on the one hand, an incarnate 


- God, on the other the man in whom the fulness of all Satanic 


power will dwell bodily. Both must grow ‘ wntil the harvest,’ 


- till they are ripe, one for destruction, and the other for full 


> 


salvation. 

And they are to grow ‘ together ;’ the visible Church is to 
have its intermixture of good and bad until the end of time; 
and, by consequence, the fact of bad being found mingled with 
good will in nowise justify a separation from it, or an attempt 
to set up a little Church of our own.” Where men will 
attempt this, besides the guilt of transgressing a plain com- 
mand, it is not difficult to see what darkness it must bring 
upon them, into whata snare of pride it must cast them. For 
while, even in the best of men, there is the same intermixture 
of good and evil as in the visible Church, such a course will 
inevitably lead a man to a wilful shutting of his eyes alike to. 
the evil in himself, and in that little schismatical body which 


he will then call the Church, since only so the attempt will 


1 Bengel: ‘The zeal which the righteous have against the tares is not 


blamed, but only reduced to rule.’ 
2 Calvin’s words are excellent: ‘ There is this dangerous temptation, 


: that we should think that there is no Church wherever perfect purity is 
~ not apparent. When a man is a prey to this temptation, it must needs 


nized.’ 


come to this: that either he will secede from every one else, and think 


- himself the only holy person in the world, or he will join with a few 


hypocrites in setting up a peculiar Church. What reason, then, had 
Paul for acknowledging a Church of God at Corinth? Plainly because 
he recognized among them Gospel teaching, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, and these are the signs by which a Church ought to be reeog- 
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even seem to be attended with success. Thus Augustine 
often appeals to the fact that the Donatists had not succeeded 
—they would not themselves dare to assert that they had 
succeeded—in forming what should even externally appear a 
pure communion: and since by their own acknowledgment 
there might be, and probably were, hypocrites and undetected 
ungodly livers among them, this of itself rendered all such 
passages as Isai. lii. 1, as inapplicable to them as to the 
Catholic Church in its present condition: while yet, on the 
strength of this freedom from evil gratuitously assumed by 
them, they displayed a spirit of intolerable pride and pre- 
sumptuous uncharitableness towards the Church from which 
they had separated. And the same sins cleave more or less to 
all schismatical bodies, which, under plea of a purer commu- 
nion, have divided from the Church Catholic :! the smallest 
of these, from its very smailness persuading itself that it is 
the most select and purest, being generally the guiltiest here. 
None will deny that the temptation to this lies very close to us 
all. Every young Christian, in the time of his first zeal, is 
tempted to be somewhat of a Donatist in spirit. It would 
argue little love or holy earnestness in him, if he had not this 
longing to see the Church of his Saviour a glorious Church 
without spot or wrinkle. But he must learn that the desire, 
righteous and holy as in itself it is, yet is not to find its fulfil- 
ment in this present evil time; that, on the contrary, the 
suffering from false brethren is one of the pressures upon him, 
which shall wring out from him a more earnest prayer that 
the Kingdom of God may appear.? He must learn that all 


' See Augustine (Coll. Carth. iii. 9) for an extraordinary instance of 
this pride on the part of the Donatist adversaries of the Church. 

* Fuller (Holy State, v. 2) enumerates six reasons why in the king- 
dom of grace wicked men should be inseparably mingled with godly: 
‘First, because hypocrites can never be severed but by Him that can 
search the heart; secondly, because if men should make the separation 
weak Christians would be counted no Christians, and those who have s 
grain of grace under a load of imperfections would be counted reprobates ; 
thirdly, because God’s vessels of honour for all eternity, not as = 
appearing, but wallowing in sin, would be made castaways; fourthly 
because God by the mixture of the wicked with the godly will try the 
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self-willed and impatient attempts, such as have been repeated 
again and again, to anticipate that perfect communion of 
saints, are works a the flesh ; that, however fairly they may 
promise, no blessing will ee upon them, nor will they for 
long even appear to be crowned with success.! 

Some in modern times, fearing lest arguments should be 
drawn from this parable to the prejudice of attempts to revive 
stricter discipline in the Church, have sought to escape the 
dangers which they feared,? by urging that in our Lord’s ex- 
planation no notice is taken of the proposal made by the ser- 
vants (ver. 28), nor yet of the householder’s reply to that 
proposal (ver. 29). They conclude from this that the parable 
is not to teach us what the conduct of the servants of a 
heavenly Lord ought to be, but merely prophetic of what 
generally it will be,—that this proposal of the servants is 
merely brought in to afford an opportunity for the master’s 
reply, and that of this reply the latter is the only significant 
portion. But, assuredly, when Christ asserts that it is his 


watchfulness and patience of his servants; fifthly, because thereby He 
will bestow many favours on the wicked, to clear his justice and render 
them the more inexcusable; lastly, because the mixture of the wicked 
grieving the godly will make them the more heartily pray for the day of 
judgment.’ 

1 Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. xcix. 1): ‘ Whither is the Christian to 
separate himself that he may not groan amid false brothers? Should 
he seek the wilderness, scandals follow him. Is he who has made 
good progress to separate himself, so that he may have no man to 
tolerate? But what if, before he make progress, he himself find tolerance 
from none? If, therefore, because he progresses he is willing to tolerate 
no man, by this very intolerance he is convicted of not having progressed. 
Because thou seemest to thyself to have had swift feet for the passage, 
art thou therefore to cut off the bridge ?’—The whole passage excellently 
sets forth the vanity of the attempt to found a Church on a subjective 
instead of an objective basis, on the personal holiness of the members, 
instead of recognizing one there to be founded for us, where the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments administered, by those 
duly commissioned thereto. How admirable are his words elsewhere 
(Con. Crese. iii. 35): ‘I shun the chaff, lest I become chaff ; I shun not 
the threshing-floor, lest I become nothing’: cf. Serm. elxiy. 7, 8. 

2 Steiger, in the Evang. Kirch. Zeit. 1833, and an able writer in the 
British Critic, No. lii. p. 385. 
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purpose to make a complete and solemn separation at the end, 
He implicitly forbids,—not the exercise in the meantime of 
a godly discipline, not, where that has become necessary, 
absolute exclusion from Church fellowship—but any attempts 
to anticipate the final irrevocable separation, of which He has 
reserved the execution to himself.! ‘In the time of harvest I 
will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and 
bind them in bundles to burn them: but gather the wheat into 
my barn.’ Not now, but ‘in the time of harvest,’ * shall this 
separation find place; and even then, not they, but ‘the 
reapers, shall carry it through.? This ‘ time of harvest,’ as 
the Lord presently explains, is ‘the end of the world,’ * and 


1 Tertullian (Apol. 41): ‘He who has once appointed an eternal 
judgment after the end of the world, does not hasten that separation 
which is the condition of judgment, before the end of the world.’ 

2 Bishop Horseley (Bibl. Crit. vol. ii. p. 344) distinguishes between the 
vintage and the harvest, the two images under which the consummation 
of the present age is commonly represented. ‘The vintage is always an 
image of the season of judgment, but the harvest of the ingathering of 
the objects of God’s final mercy. I am not aware that a single unexcep- 
tionable instance is to be found, in which the harvest is a type of judg-. 
ment. In Rey. xiv. 15, 16, the sickle is thrust into the ripe harvest, 
and the earth is reaped, 7.c. the elect are gathered from the four winds of 
heayen. The wheat of God is gathered into his barn (Matt. xiii. 30). 
After this reaping of the earth the sickle is applied to the clusters of 
the vine, and they are cast into the great winepress of the wrath of God 
(Rey. xiv. 18-20). This is judgment. In Joel iii. 13 the ripe harvest 
is the harvest of the vine, ze. the grapes fit for gathering, as appears by 
the context. In Jer. li. 33 the act of threshing the corn upon the floor, 
not the harvest, is the image of judgment. It is true the burning of the 
tares in our Saviour’s parable (Matt. xiii.) is a work of judgment, and of 
the time of harvest, previous to the binding of the sheaves; but it is an 
accidental adjunct of the business, not the harvest itself.’ 

* Augustine: ‘Dost thou dare to usurp the office of another which 
even in the harvest shall not be thine?’ And Cyprian (see 2 Tim. 
ii. 20, 21): ‘Tet us take pains and, as far as we may, let us labour that 
we may be the vessel of gold and silver. But to break the vessels of clay 
is permitted to the Lord alone, to whom also the rod of iron has been 
given.’ Jerome (Adv. Lucif.) : ‘No one can take to himself the ensign of 
Christ, or can judge of men before the day of judement. If the Church - 
has been already purified, what do we reserve for the Lord.’ 

| The cvvreAeta Tov aidvos, or Tay aidvwy (Heb. ix. 26), the juncture of 
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‘ the reapers are the angels ;’ who are here, as everywhere else, 
set forth as accompanying their Lord and ours at his coming 
again to judgment (Matt. xvi. 27; xxiv. 81; 2 Thess. i. 7; 
Rey. xix. 14), and fulfilling his will both in respect of those 
who have served (Matt. xxiv. 81) and those who have served 
Him not (Matt. xiii. 49 ; xxii. 18) 

‘As therefore the tares are gathered! and burned in the 
fire ; so shall it be in the end of this world. The Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things that offend,? and them which do iniquity ;’ 
in the words of Zephaniah, ‘the stumbling-blocks with the 
wicked’ (i. 3). The setting forth of the terrible doom of 
ungodly men under-the image of the burning with fire of 
thorns, briers, weeds, offal, chaff, barren branches, dead trees, 
is frequent in Scripture ; thus see2 Sam. xxiii. 6, 7; Matt. iii. 
oye vi 19> Johmxy. 6; Heb. vi; 8s x26, 27% Tsai, vy. 
parece ato = x, 16) laps xxx UI xvas 24 Oo Wiad xvi, 
77, 78. But dare we speak of it as an image merely? The 
fire reappears in the interpretation of the parable; the angels 
‘ shall cast them,’ those, namely, ‘which do wiquity,’ ‘ into a 
furnace of fire.’ Fearful words indeed! and the image, if it 
be an image, at all events borrowed from the most dreadfui 


the two eras, see Job (xxiv. 20, wéxpe ouvtedclus pwrds Kad oxdrous), the 
present, called aidy everrds (Gal. i. 4), aidy obros (Luke xx. 34), or 6 viv 
aidéy (Tit. ii. 12), =xdopos obros with the future termed aidy épxduevos 
(Mark x. 30), aidves émepxduevor (Epes, ii. 7), aidv 6 wéAdwy (Heb. vi. 5), 
=oikovpéern ) éAAovoe (Heb. ii. 5). The phrase is equivalent to the 7éAy 
Tay aidywv (1 Cor. x. 11), the extremities the two eras, the end of the 
one and the beginning of the other. 

1 Augustine: ‘That is to say, the rapacious with the rapacious, adul- 
terers with adulterers, homicides with homicides, thieves with thieves, 
scoffers with scofiers, like with like.’ It is exactly so in the Inferno of 
Dante. 

2 Sxdydadoyr (in its classical form cxavddAnpor) is that part of a trap or 
snare on which the bait is placed, and which, being touched, gives way, 
and causes the noose to draw suddenly tight; then generallyasnare. In 
the New Testament it is transferred to spiritual things, and includes 
whatever, entangling as it were men’s feet, might cause them to fall ; it 
is therefore =apécroupa, and allied closely in meaning to mayls and Ohpa, 
with which we find it joined, Rom. xi. 9. 
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and painful form of death inuse among men. Something we 
read of it in Scripture. Judah would have fain made his 
daughter-in-law (Gen. xxxviii. 24), and David, alas! did make 
the children of Ammon (2 Sam. xii. 81), taste the dreadfulness 
of it! It was in use among the Chaldeans (Jer. xxix. 22; 
Dan. iii. 6); and in the Jewish tradition, which is probably of 
great antiquity, Nimrod cast Abraham into a furnace of fire 
for refusing to worship his false gods.2_ It was one of the 
forms of cruel death with which Antiochus Epiphanes sought 
to overcome the heroic constancy of the Jewish confessors in 
the time of the Maccabees (2 Mace. vii.; Dan. xi. 83; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 8) ; while the ‘ tunica molesta’ with which Nero clothed 
the early Christian martyrs, when he desired to turn from 
himself upon them the odium of the burning of Rome, is well 
known.? In modern times, Chardin makes mention of penal 
furnaces in Persia ;* while the fires of the Inquisition cast 
their baleful light over whole centuries of the Church’s 
history. Whatever the ‘ furnace of fire’ may mean here, 
or ‘the lake of fire’ (Rev. xix. 20; xxi. 10), ‘ the fire that is 
not quenched’ (Mark ix. 44), the ‘ everlasting fire’ (Matt. 
xxv. 41; cf. Luke xvi. 24; Mal. iv. 1), elsewhere, this at all 
events is certain ; that they point to some doom so intolerable 
that the Son of God came down from heaven and tasted all 
the bitterness of death, that He might deliver us from ever 
knowing the secrets of.anguish, which, unless God be mocking 
men with empty threats, are shut up in these terrible words : 
‘There shall be wailing (cf. Judith xvi. 17) and gnashing of 
teeth’ (cf. Matt. xxii. 13; Luke xiii. 28), All which has 
just gone before makes very unlikely their explanation of the 
‘gnashing of teeth,’ who take it as a chattering from excessive 
cold; ° who, in fact, imagine here a kind of Dantean Hels, 

' For the use of this punishment by Herod the Great, see Josephus 
B. J. i. 33. 4. 

* Hisenmenger, Hntdeckt. Judenth. vol. ii. p. 378. 

§ Juvenal, viii. 235; cf. i. 155; Tacitus, Annal. xy. 44. ; Seneca, H p 
xiv. 4; Josephus, B. J. i. 33. 4. 

4 Voy. en Perse, ed. Langleés, vol. vi. p. 118. 

5 See Suicer, s. v. Bpvyzés, which some make =tpicpds dddyTwr, but it 
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with alternations of heat and cold, alike unendurable. We 
take these rather as the utterances generally of rage and im- 
patience (Acts vii. 54; Jobxvi. 9; Lam. ii. 16; Ps. xxxv. 16; 
XXxvu. 12), under the sense of intolerable pain and unutter- 
able loss.} 

‘Then,’ after it has been thus done with the wicked, 
‘shall the righteous shine forth? as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father.’ As fire was the element of the dark and cruel 


is simpler to say with Bernard: ‘ Weeping from grief, gnashing of teeth 
from rage ;’ for in Cyprian’s words (Ad Demet.) : ‘ The grief of repentance 
shallt hen be without fruit, an empty wailing over punishment, and a vain 
cry for relief.’ See Ambrose, Exp. in Luc. vii. 205, 206; and Gerhard, 
Loc. Theoli. xxxi. 6, 46. ° 

1 The Revised Version, which renders these words ‘ There shall be 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ that by comparison with which all 
other shall be slightly accounted of, has not missed the force of the 
article, which the Authorized has done. 

2 °ExAduovow = efiulgebunt, not as in the Vulgate, fulgebunt. Schleus- 
ner indeed : ‘ It differs little from the simple Adumw,’—but Passow: ‘ To shine 
forth, to be manifested suddenly in perfect glory: ’ there is used the same 
word to express the same thing, Dan. xii. 3, LXX; ef. Wisd. of Solomon, 
lii. 7, dvadduyovow. Two beautiful similitudes in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(iii, sim. 8 and 4) set forth the same truth under a different image. 
The Seer is shown in the first a number of trees in the winter-time ; all 
leafless alike ; all seeming alike dead; and he is told that as the dry and 
the green trees are not distinguishable in the winter, all being bare alike, 
so neither in the present age are the just from sinners. In the second, 
he is again shown the trees, but now some are putting forth leaves, while 
others still remain bare. Thus shall it be in the future age, which for the 
just shall be a summer, their life, which was hidden for a while, mani- 
festing itself openly, but for sinners it shall still be winter, and they, 
remaining without leaf or fruit, shall as dry wood be cut down for burning. 
In some beautiful passages of Augustine (Hmarr. im Ps. xxxvi. 2; Ps. 
exlviii. 13) the same image occurs. Of the Christian as he is now, he 
says (In 1 Ep. Joh. Tract. 5): ‘His glory is hidden; when the Lord 
cometh, then shall his glory appear. For it thrives, but as yet as in 
winter; the root thrives, but the branches are as if withered. Within 
is the sap which thrives, within are the leaves of trees, within is the 
fruit: but they await the summer.’ Cf. Minucius Felix (p. 329, ed. 
Ouzel.) : ‘The body is in the world like trees which in time of winter 
hide their verdure with a cloak of aridity. Why art thou in haste that, 
while winter is yet raw, it should blossom forth and revive? Of the body 
also we must await the spring.’ 
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kingdom of hell, so is light of the pure heavenly king- 
dom.! ‘ Then,’ when the dark hindering element has been re- 
moved, shall this element of light, which was before struggling 
with and obstructed by it, come forth in its full brightness (see 
Col. iii. 4; Rom. viii. 18; Prov. iv. 18; xxv. 4,5). A glory 
shall be revealed in the saints; not merely brought to them, 
and added from without ; but rather a glory which they before 
had, but which did not before evidently appear, shall burst 
forth and show itself openly, as once in the days of his flesh, 
at the moment of his Transfiguration, did the hidden glory of 
their Lord (Matt. xvii. 2). That shall be the day of ‘ the 
manifestation of the sons of God ;’ they ‘ shall shine forth as 
the sun’ when the clouds are rolled away (Dan. xii. 8); they 
shall evidently appear, and be acknowledged by all, as ‘the 
children of light,’ of that God who is ‘ the Father of Lights ’? 
(Jam. i. 17); who is Light, and in whom is no darkness at all 
(1 John i. 5). And then, but not till then, shall be accom- 
plished those glorious prophecies so often repeated in the Old 
Testament ; ‘ Henceforth there shall no more come into thee 
the uncircumcised and the unclean’ (Isai. lii. 1); ‘In that 
day there shall be no more the Canaanite in the house of the 
Lord of hosts’ (Zech. xiv. 21); ‘Thy people also shall be all 
righteous’ (Isai. lx. 21; cf. Isai. xxxv. 8; Joel iii. 17; Ezek. 
xxxvil. 21-27 ; Zeph. iii. 18). 

’ Tt is exactly thus that in the Mohammedan theology the good angels 
are compact of light, and the evil ones of fire. 

* Calvin: ‘It is a notable consolation that the sons of God who now 
either lie covered with squalor, or are unnoticed and in small esteem, 
or even are overwhelmed with insults, shall then, as if in a clear sky 
from which all clouds have been chased away, once for all shine forth 
in true and conspicuous splendour. The Son of God shall raise his own 


aloft, and shall wipe from them every defilement by which now their 
rightness is concealed.’—It is the saying of a Jewish expositor of Ps. 


Ixxii.: ‘As the sun and moon are the lights of this world, even so shall 


it come to pass that the just shall be the lights of the world to come.’ 


ow are 
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PARABLE III. 


THE MUSTARD-SHED. 


Marr. xiii. 31, 32; Marx iv. 30-32; Luxe xiii. 18, 19. 


THE four parables which follow group themselves into two 
pairs. Those of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven constitute 
the first pair, and might seem, at first sight, merely repetitions 
of the same truth ; but in this, as in every other case, upon 
nearer inspection essential differences reveal themselves. 
They have indeed this much in common, that they both de> 
scribe the small and slight begimnings, the gradual progress, 
and the final marvellous increase of the Church—or how, to 
use another image, the stone cut out without hands should 
become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth (Dan. u. 
34, 35; ef. Ezek. xlvu. 1-5). But each also has much which 
isits own. That other has to do with the kingdom of God 
which ‘ cometh not with observation ;’ this with that same 
kingdom as it displaysitself openly, and cannot be hid. That 
declares the intensive, this the extenswe, development of the 
Gospel. That sets forth the power and action of the truth on 
the world brought in contact with it; this the power of the 
truth to develop itself from within ; as the tree which, shut 
up within the seed, will unfold itself according to the law of 
its own being. 
Chrysostom! traces finely the connexion between this 


1 So also Lyser, with more immediate reference to the question with 
which the parable is introduced in St. Mark (iv. 30) : ‘ Since the condition 
of the gospel is such that so many things hinder its fruit, and it is ex- 
posed to such manifold assaults of Satan that hardly may any fruit be 
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parable and those which have just gone before. From that 
of the Sower the disciples may have gathered that of the seed 
which they should sow three parts would perish, and only a 
fourth part prosper; while that of the Tares had opened to 
them the prospect of further hindrances which would beset 
even that portion which had taken root downward, and sprung 
upward; now then, lest they should be tempted quite to lose 
heart and to despair, these two parables are spoken for their 
encouragement. ‘My kingdom,’ the Lord would say, ‘ shall 
survive these losses, and surmount these hindrances, until, 
small as its first beginnings may appear, it shall, like a 
mighty tree, fill. the earth with its branches,—like potent 
leaven, diffuse its influence through all the world.’ The 
erowth of a mighty kingdom is not here for the first time 
likened to that of a tree. Many of our Lord’s hearers must 
have been familiar with such a comparison from the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament. The upcoming of a worldly kingdom 
had been set forth under this image (Dan. iv. 10-12; Ezek. 
xxxi. 3-9'), that also of the kingdom of God (Ezek. xvi. 22- 
24; Ps. xxx. 8 ?). 

But why, it may be asked, among all trees is a mustard- 
tree* chosen here? Many nobler plants, as the vine, or 


looked for, what shall we say of it? Willit be possible to find aught 
in nature which may excuse its weakness, and vindicate it from con- 
tempt ?’ 

1 See Hiivernick, Comm. iib. Daniel, p. 139. 

* In a striking poem, found in the Appendix to Fell’s Cyprian, and 
quoted in my Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 200, 3rd edit., the growth of the 
kingdom of God, under the figure of the growth of a tree, is beautifully 
set forth. 

* Some modern inquirers recognize in the mustard-tree of this parable 
not that which goes by this name in Western Europe, but the Salvadora 
Persica, commonly called in Syria now khardal. So Dr. Lindley, in his 
Flora Indica ; and see in the Athenewm of March 23, 1844, an interesting 
paper by Dr. Royle, read before the Royal Asiatic Society. Captains Irby 
and Mangles, describing this khardal, say: ‘It has a pleasant, though a 
strong aromatic taste, exactly resembling mustard, and if taken in any 
quantity, produces a similar irritability of the nose and eyes.’ There is, 
on the other hand, a learned discussion in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
June, 1844, calling in question Dr. Royle’s conclusion; from which also 
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taller trees, as the cedar (1 Kin. iv. 33; Ezek. xvii. 3), might 
have been named. Doubtless this is chosen, not with refer- 
ence to greatness which it obtains in the end, for in this many 
surpass it, but to the proportion between the smallness of the 
seed and the greatness of the tree which unfolds itself there- 
from. For this is the point to which the Lord calls especial 
attention,—not the greatness of the mustard-tree in itself, but 
its greatness as compared with the seed from whence it 
springs; for what He would fain teach his disciples was not 
that his kingdom should be glorious, but that it should be 
glorious despite its weak and slight and despised beginnings. 
And the comparison had in other ways its fitness too. The 
mustard-seed, minute and trivial as it might seem, was not 
without its significance and acknowledged worth in antiquity. 
It ranked among the nobler Pythagorean symbols; was es- 
teemed to possess medicinal virtues against the bites of 
venomous creatures and against poisons, and used as a remedy 
in many diseases.! Nor can I, with a modern interpreter, 
account very ridiculous the suggestion that the Saviour chose 
this seed on account of further qualities possessed by it, which 
gaye it a peculiar aptness to illustrate the truth which He 


the author of a careful article in the Dict. of the Bible dissents; see also 
Tristram, Natwral History of the Bible. p. 472. 

1 Pliny, H. N. xx. 87. Sinapis scelerata Plautus calls it, for its pun- 
gent qualities; and Columella, Seque lacessenti fletum factura sinapis, 
‘Mustard that to its challenger brings tears.’ This, too, may make part 
of its fitness here: for as little is the Gospel all sweets, being compared 
by Clement of Alexandria to the mustard-seed, ‘ that biteth the soul for 
its profit.’ And in the Homily of an uncertain author: ‘Like as when 
we take a grain of mustard, our face is pained, our brow contracts, we are 
moved to tears, and receive even that which brings health to our body not 
without weeping for its harshness ... so also, when we accept the 
commands of the Christian faith, our mind is pained, our body is dis- 
tressed, we are moved to tears, and attain to our very salvation not with- 
out lamentation and grief.’ This its active energy makes it as apt an 
emblem of the good as the ill: and thus when Darius, according to 
Bastern tradition, sent Alexander the Great a barrel of sesame, to 
acquaint him with the multitude of his soldiers, Alexander sent a bag of 
mustard-seed in return, to indicate the active, fiery, biting courage of his 
(D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. s. vy. Escander), 
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had in hand. Its heat, its fiery vigour, the fact that only 
through being bruised it gives out its best virtues, and all this 
under so insignificant an appearance and in so small a com- 
pass, may well have moved Him to select this seed by which 
to set forth the destinies of that word of the kingdom, that 
doctrine of a crucified Redeemer, which, to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, and to the Jews a stumbling-block, should prove to them 
that believed ‘ the power of God unto salvation.’ ! 

But not Christ’s doctrine merely, nor yet even the Church 
which He planted upon earth, is this grain of mustard-seed 
in its central meaning. He is Himself at once the mustard- 
seed? and the Man that sowed it. He is the mustard-seed, 
for the Church was originally enclosed in Him, and unfolded 
itself from Him, having as much oneness of life with Him as 
the tree with the seed in which its rudiments were all enclosed, 
and out of which it grew; and the Sower, in that by a free 
act of his own, He gave Himself to that death whereby He 
became the Author of life unto many;* as Himself has said, 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit’ 
(John xii. 24), And the field in which He sowed this seed 


1 Thus the author of a sermon on the martyrdom of St. Lawrence, 
ascribed to Augustine (Serm. 87, Appendix), and to Ambrose: ‘ Likeasa 
grain of mustard at first sight seems but a little thing, both common and 
despised, giving no savour, shedding no odour, indicating no sweetness; 
but, as soon as it is bruised, straightway it sheds its odour, manifests 
its sharpness, exhales a condiment of fiery savour, and is inflamed with 
such burning heat that it seems a marvel how so much fire was shut up 
in such trifling grains: ... so also at first sight the Christian faith 
seems but a little thing, both common and insignificant, not showing its 
power, exhibiting no pride, affording no grace.’ Ambrose has much in- 
structive, with something merely fanciful, on this parable (Exp. in Luc. 
vii. 176-186). 

* See a fragment of Ireneus (p. 347, Bened. ed.), who also notes how 
the mustard-seed was selected for its fiery and austere qualities (7d mup- 
bats kal avarnpdv). So Tertullian, Adv. Mare. iv. 30. 

* Karly Christian art had a true insight into this. Didron (Icono- 
graphie Chrétienne, p. 208) describes this as a frequent symbol : ‘ Christ 


in the tomb; from his mouth proceeds a tree on the branches whereof 
are the apostles.’ 
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was the world ;—‘ his field,’ or as St. Luke expresses it (xiii. 
19), ‘his garden;’ for the world was made by Him, and 
coming to it, ‘He came unto his own.’ 

This seed, when cast into the ground, is ‘ the least of all 
seeds,’—words which have often perplexed interpreters, many 
seeds, as of poppy or rue, being smaller. Yet difficulties of 
this kind are not worth making ; it is sufficient to know that 
‘small as a grain of mustard-seed ’ was a proverbial expression 
among the Jews! for something exceedingly minute (see 
Luke xvi. 6). The Lord, in his popular teaching, adhered 
to the popular language. And as the mustard-seed, so has 
been his kingdom. What, to the eye of flesh, could be less 
magnificent, what could have less of promise, than the com- 
mencements of that kingdom in his own person? Growing 
up in a distant and despised province, till his thirtieth year 
He did not emerge from the bosom of his family ; then taught 
for two or three years in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
and occasionally at Jerusalem; made a few converts, chiefly 
among the poor and unlearned ; and at length, falling into the 
hands of his enemies, with no attempt at resistance on his 
own part or that of his followers, died a malefactor’s death 
upon the cross. Such, and so slight, was the commencement 
of the universal kingdom of God; for herein that kingdom 
differs from the great schemes of this world ; these last have a 
proud beginning, a shameful and miserable end—towers as of 
Babel, which at first threaten to be as high as heaven, but 
end a deserted misshapen heap of slime and bricks ; while the 
works of God, and most of all his chief work, his Church, 
have a slight and unobserved beginning, with gradual increase, 
and a glorious consummation. So is it with his kingdom in 
the world, a kingdom which came not with observation ; so is 
it with his kingdom in any single heart: there too the word 
of Christ falls like a slight mustard-seed, seeming to promise 


1 So also in the Coran (Sw. 31) : ‘Oh my son, verily every matter, \ 
whether good or bad, though it be of the weight of a grain of mustard- — 
seed, and be hidden in a rock, or in the heavens, or in the earth, God, 
will bring the same to light.’ 
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little, but effecting, if allowed to grow, mighty and marvellous 
results.!. For that seed which was the smallest of all seeds, 
‘when it is grown, itis the greatest among herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof’ (Isai. xviii. 6). There is no exaggeration 
here. In hot countries, as in Judea, the mustard-tree attains 
a size of which we do not so much as dream in our colder 
latitudes, sometimes such as will allow a man to climb up 
into its branches (this, howeyer, was counted worth recording),” 
or to ride on horseback under them, as a traveller in Chili 
mentions that he has done. Maldonatus assures us, that in 
Spain he has seen large ovens heated with its branches ; often, 
too, he has noted when the seed was ripening, immense flocks 
of birds congregating upon the boughs, which yet were strong 
enough to sustain the weight without being broken. All this 
was probably familar to our Lord’s hearers as well, and pre- 
sented a lively image to their minds. They, too, had beheld 
the birds of the air coming and lodging in the branches of the 
mustard-tree, and finding at once their food and their shelter 
there. 

There is prophecy too in these words. As in that grand 
announcement of the kingdom of God (Ezek. xvii. 22-24) 
which has so many points of contact and resemblance with 
this parable,’ it is said of the tender twig which the Lord 


1 Jerome (Comm. in Matt. in loc.) brings out this difference well. 
‘The preaching of the Gospelisthe least among all systems of teaching. 
For at the first doctrine it produces no confidence in its truth, preaching 
the Godhead of a man, the death of God and the offence of the cross. 
Compare a doctrine of this kind with the dogmas of the philosophers, 
with their books, their splendid eloquence, and the style of their dis- 
courses, and you will see by how much the seed of the Gospel is less than 
all other seeds. But when these are grown they prove nothing that is 
penetrating, nothing vigorous, nothing vital, but all is flaccid and 
rotten, and the effeminate growth produces only poor garden stuff and 
herbs which quickly wither and waste. This preaching, on the other 
hand, which at the outset seemed so small, when it has been sown either 


in the mind of a believer or in the world at large, springs up into no poor 
garden stuff, but grows into a tree.’ 


2 Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc. ; 
* See Hengstenberg, Christologie, vol. ii. p. 556, 2nd edit, 


Pe i” | 
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shall plant, ‘it shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, and 
be a goodly cedar: and under it shall dwell all fowl of every 
wing; in the shadow of the branches thereof shall they 
dwell ;’ and as these last words announce there the refuge and 
defence which men shall find in the Church of God (ef. Ezek. 
Xxxl. 6, 12), so must they have the same meaning here. 
Christ’s kingdom shall attract multitudes by the shelter and 
protection which it offers; shelter, as it has often proved, 
from worldly oppression, shelter from the great power of the 
devil. Itself a tree of life whose leaves are for medicine and 
whose fruit for food (Ezek. xlvii. 12; Rev. xxii. 2), all who 
need the healing of their soul’s hurts, all who need the 
satisfying of their soul’s hunger,! shall betake themselves to 
it; and all who do so shall be enabled to set their seal to the 
words of the Son of Sirach (xiv. 20, 26, 27), ‘ Blessed is the 
man that doth meditate good things in Wisdom... . He 
shall set his children under her shelter, and shall lodge under 
her branches ; by her he shall be covered from heat, and in 
her glory shall he dwell.’ ? 

1 By ‘the fowls of the air’ [rod otpavod] Gregory of Nyssa (Hexaém. 
Proém.) finely understands ‘ the souls that soar aloft and wander on high.’ 

2 Augustine (Serm. xliy. 2): ‘The Church has grown, the nations 


have believed, the princes of the earth have been conquered in the name 
of Christ, to become conquerors in all the world. Once men took 


- vengeance on Christians before idols, now they take vengeance on idols 


for the sake of Christ. All seek the help of the Church, in every 
affliction, in all their trials. That grain of mustard-seed has grown, and 
there come to it the birds of the air, the proud men of the world, and 
rest beneath its branches.’ 
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PARABLE IV. 
THE LEAVEN. 


Marruew xiii. 33; Luxe xiii. 20, 21. 


‘Anotuer parable spake he unto them; The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.’ This 
parable relates also to the marvellous increase of the kingdom 
of God; but, while the last set forth its outward visible mani- 
festation, this declares its hidden working, its mysterious 
influence on that world which on all sides it touches. The 
mustard-seed does not for some while attract observation ; 
nor, until it has grown to some height, do the birds of the 
air light upon its branches ; but the leaven has been actively 
working from the first moment that it was hidden in the 
lump. Here, indeed, we are met at the outset by Gurtler,! 
Teelman,? and some little bands of modern separatists,? who 
altogether deny that the parable has anything to do with the 
glorious developments of the kingdom of God. They take it 
rather as a prophecy of the heresies and corruptions which 
should mingle with and adulterate the pure doctrine of the 
Gospel,---of the workings, in fact, of the future mystery of 


1 Syst. Theol. Prophet. p. 590. 

? Comm. in Luc. xvi. p. 59, seq.—Vitringa gives, with great impar- 
tiality, two alternative expositions of the parable, taking first the leayen 
in a good, then in an eyil sense, but decides absolutely for neither. 

8 Brief Exposition of Matthew xiii., by J. N. Darby, 1845,p.40. He 
makes, in the same way, the parable of the mustard-seed to be a pro- 
phecy of the upgrowth of a proud world-hierarchy. 
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iniquity. The woman that hides the leaven in the meal is 
for them the apostate Church; which, with its ministers, 
they observe, is often represented under this image (Prov. 
ix. 13 ; Rey. xvii. 1; Zech. v.7-11). The argument on which 
they mainly rely in support of this interpretation is, of course, 
the fact that leaven is oftenest employed in the Scripture 
as the symbol of something corrupt and corrupting (1 Cor. 
v.7; Luke xii. 1; Gal. v. 9). This is undoubtedly true. As 
such it was forbidden in the offerings under the Law (Exod. 
xii. 3; Lev. ii. 11; Amos iy. 5), though not without an 
exception (Lev. xxill. 17). The strict command to the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they should carefully put away every 
particle of leaven out of their houses during the Passover 
week, rests on this view of it as evil; they were thus reminded 
that if they would rightly keep the feast, they must seek to 
cleanse their hearts from all workings of malice and wicked- 
ness.!_ But conceding all upon which they rest their argu- 
ment, it would still be impossible to accept their interpretation 
as the true. The parable, as the Lord declares, is concerning 
‘the kingdom of heaven ;’ it would in that case be a parable 


1 See our Collect for the First Sunday after Haster.—The Jews termed 
the figmentum malum, that in man ‘which lusteth against the spirit,’ 
and hinders him from doing the things that he would, ‘ the leaven in the 
lump ;’ and the reason is given in the book Sohar: ‘ Evil concupiscence 
is called leaven because a little of it permeates the heart and swells to 
such a size as to split the breast’ (see Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol.i. p. 597). 
The Romans had the same dislike to the use of leaven in sacred things ; 

~— It is not lawful for a priest of Jove totouch meal tainted with leaven’ (Gell. 
x. 15, 19); Plutarch (Quest. Rom. 109) giving no doubt the true expla- 
nation : ‘ The leaven itselfis born from corruption, and corrupts the mass 
with which it is mingled.’ Thus it comes to pass that tpro: xafapol is 
used as = &(yuor. So Jerome (Hp. 31) gives the reason why honey was 
forbidden in the Levitical offerings (Ley. ii. 11): ‘ For with God nothing 
- yoluptuous, nothing that is merely sweet is approved, but only that 
which has in it something of pungent truth.’ It was the feeling of the 
unsuitableness of leaven in things sacred which, in part, caused the 
Latin Church to contend so earnestly against the use of fermented bread 
in the Eucharist, calling those who used it fermentarii, though an his- 
torical interest also mingled in the question (see Augusti, Handb. d. 


Christl. Archiiol. vol. ii. p. 662). 
12 


6 ; 


~ 
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concerning another kingdom altogether. Announcing that 
there was one who should leaven through and through with 
a leaven of falsehood and corruption the entire kingdom of 
heaven, He would have announced that the gates of hell 
should prevail against it ; He would have written failure upon 
his whole future work; there would, in that case, have re- 
mained no re-active energy, by which it could have ever been 
unleavened again. 

But the admitted fact that leaven is, in Scripture, most 
commonly the type of what is false and corrupting, need not 
drive us to any interpretation encumbered with embarrass- 
ments like these. It was not, therefore, the less free to use 
it in a good sense. In those other passages, the puffing up, 


: ate disturbing, souring properties of leaven constituted the pro- 


- 


minent points of comparison ; in the present, its warmth,! its 
penetrative energy, the way in which a little of it lends a 
savour and virtue to much wherewith it is brought in contact. 


+ \The figurative language of Scripture is not so stereotyped, 


that one figure must always stand for one and the same 
thing. The devil is ‘a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour’ (1 Pet. v. 8); yet this does not hinder the same 
title from being applied to Christ, ‘the Lion of the tribe of 
Juda’ (Rey. v. 5); only there the subtlety and fierceness of 
the animal formed the point of comparison, here the nobility 
and kingliness and conquering strength.? The silliness of 
the dove is in one place the point of comparison (Hos. vii. 11), 
its simplicity at another (Matt. x. 16). St. Cyril? then could 
scarcely have had this parable in his mind, when he said: 
‘ Leaven, in the inspired writings, is always taken as the type 
of naughtiness and sin.’ Ignatius shows rather by his own 


1 Zoum from ¢éw, as fermentum ( =fervimentum) from ferveo: leaven 
(in French, levain) from levare, to lift up. 

* See Augustine (Serm., Ixxiii. 2): ‘How vastis the difference betwixt 
Christ and the devil! Yet Christ is called a lion, so alsois the devil. . . . 
The one a lion on account of his bravery, the other a lion on account of 
his ferocity. The one a lion for that He conquers, the other a lion for 
that he injures.’ Cf! Serm. xxxii. 6. 

§ Hom. Paschal. 19. 
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application of the image, how it may be freely used, now in a 
good, now in a bad sense; for, warning against judaizing 
practices, he writes: ‘Lay aside the evil leaven which has 
grown old and maketh sour, and be transmuted into the new 
leaven, which is Christ Jesus.’! Nor is it to be forgotten 
that if, on one side, the operation of leaven upon meal pre- 
sents an analogy to something evil in the spiritual world, it 
does also on the other to something good; its effects on bread 
being to render it more tasteful, more nourishing, lighter, 
and generally more wholesome. 

We need not then hesitate to take the parable in its 
obvious sense,—that it prophesies the diffusion, and not the 
corruptions, of the Gospel. By the leaven we are to under- 
stand the word of the kingdom, which Word, in its highest 
sense, Christ Himself was. As the mustard-seed, out of 
which a mighty tree should unfold itself, was ‘ the least of all 
seeds,’ so too the leaven is something apparently of slight 
account, but at the same time mighty in operation ; in this 
fitly setting forth Him, of whom it was said, ‘He hath no 

form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him;’ but then presently again, 
‘ By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; 

. and he shall divide the spoil with the strong’ (Isai. 
liii. 2, 11, 12); and who, when He had communicated of his 
life and spirit to his Apostles, enabled them too, in their turn, 
poor and mean and unlearned as they were, to become ‘ the 
salt of the earth,’ the leaven of the world. For, in Chrysos- 
tom’s words, ‘ that which is once leavened becomes leaven to 
‘the rest; since as the spark when it takes hold of wood, 
makes that which is already kindled to transmit the flame, 
and so seizes still upon more, thus it is also with the preach- 
ing of the word.’ ? 


hat Christ by his Incarnation sanctified men, ‘like leayen working 
hroughout the dough, and uniting it to itself.’ 

2 In Matt. Hom. 46 ; see also Con. Ignaviam, Hom. iii. 2. So Cajetan : 

‘The disciples of Christ, the first members of the kingdom of heaven, 


( 1 Ad Magnes.10. Cf. Gregory Nazianzene (Orat. xxxvi. 90), who says 
t 
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Is it part of the natural machinery of the parable, the 
act of kneading being proper to women (Gen. xvill. 6; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 24), that it should be ‘a@ woman’ who hides 
the leaven in the three measures of meal ? or shall we look 
for something more in it than this? A comparison with 
Luke xy. 8 (the woman who loses, and then seeks and finds, 
her piece of money) may suggest that the divme Wisdom 
(Prov. ix. 1-8), the Holy Spirit, which is the sanctifying 
power in humanity (and it is of that sanctifying that the 
word is here), may be intended. But if it be asked, Why 
represented as a woman? to this it may be replied, that the 
organ of the Spirit’s working is the Church, which evidently 
would be most fitly represented under this image. In and 
through the Church the Spirit’s work proceeds: only as the 
Spirit dwells in the Church (Rev. xxii. 17), is that able to 
mingle a nobler element in the mass of humanity, to leaven 
the world. So again, why should ‘ three’ measures of meal 
be mentioned? It might be enough to answer, because it 
was just so much as would be often kneaded at one time 
(Gen. xv-il. 6; Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 241). Yet the 
‘three’ may intend something more, may prophesy of the 
spread of the Gospel through the three parts then known of 
the world; or, as Augustine will have it, of the ultimate 
leavening of the whole human race, derived from the three 
sons of Noah; which amounts to much the same thing. 
And those who, like Jerome and Ambrose, find in it a pledge 
of the sanctification of spirit, soul, and body (1 Thess. v. 28) 
are not upon a different track, if, as has not been ill sug- 
gested, Shem, Japheth, and Ham, do indeed answer to these 
three elements, spirit, soul, and body, which together make 


penetrated with their spirit the hearts of men, and nurtured their crudity 
and acerbity to the ripeness and savour of the heavenly life.’ 

1 In the two last places the Septuagint has tpia pérpa. For the 
Gnostic perversion of this parable, these ‘ three measures ’ being severally 
men Xoikot (L Cor. xv. 47), puxucot (1 Cor. ii, 14), and mvevparicot (Gal. 
vi. 1), see Irenwus, Con. Her. i. 8.3. It furnishes a notable illustration | 
of what has been said already (see p. 43) on the manner in which the 
Gnostics dealt with the parables. 
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up the man—the one or other element having, as is plainly 
the case, predominance in the descendants severally of the 
three. 

But the leaven which is thus mingled with the lump, 
which acts on and coalesces with it, is at the same time 
different from it; for the woman took it from elsewhere to 
mingle it therein: and even such is the Gospel, a kingdom 
not of this world (John xviii. 36), not the unfolding of any 
powers which already existed therein, a kingdom not rising, 
as the secular kingdoms, ‘ out of the earth’ (Dan. vii. 17), 
but a new power brought into the world from above; not a 
philosophy which men have imagined, but a Revelation 
which God has revealed. The Gospel of Christ was a new 
and quickening power cast into the midst of an old and dying 
world, a centre of life round which all the moral energies 
which still survived, and all which itself should awaken, 
might form and gather ;—by the help of which the world 
might constitute itself anew.! This leaven is not merely 
mingled with, but hidden in the mass which it renewed. 
For the true renoyation, that which God effects, is ever thus 
from the inward to the outward; it begins in the inner 
spiritual world, though it does not end there: for it fails not 
to bring about, in good time, a mighty change also in the 


1 Augustine, in whose time the fading away of all the glory of the 
ancient world was daily becoming more apparent (‘ The world is so wasted 
with all this destruction that it has lost even the appearance of seduc- 
tiveness ’), delighted to contemplate and to present the coming of Christ 
under this aspect. Thus Serm. lxxxi.: ‘ Was it a small thing that God 
did for thee, whereas in the old age of the world He sent unto thee Christ 
to refresh thee at the time when all things are failing? . . . Christ came 
when all things were growing old, and made thee new. That which was 
made, that which was established, that which was doomed to perish, was 
already on the brink of destruction. Need was that it should aboundin 
labours ; but He came, and brought thee consolation amid labours, and 
the promise of eternal rest. Be it far from thee then to wish to cleave 
to the outworn world, and to be unwilling to be restored to youth in 
Christ, Who says to thee: The world perishes, the world grows old, the 
world is failing, it labours with the difficult breathing of oldage. Let fear 
be far from thee, thy youth shall be renewed as the youth of an eagle.’ 
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outward and visible world. This was wonderfully exemplified 
in the early history of Christianity. The leaven, was effec- 
tually hidden. How striking is the entire ignorance which 
heathen writers betray of all that was going forward a little 
below the surface of society,—the manner in which they 
overlooked the mighty change which was preparing; and 
this, not merely at the first, when the mustard-tree might 
well escape notice, but, with slight exceptions, even up to 
the very moment when the open triumph of Christianity was 
at hand. Working from the centre to the circumference, by 
degrees it made itself felt, till at length the whole Greco- 
Roman world was, more or less, leavened by it. Nor must 
we forget that the mere external conversion of that whole 
world gives us a very inadequate measure of the work which 
needed to be done: besides this, there was the eradication of 
the innumerable heathen practices and customs and feelings 
which had enwoyen and entwined their fibres round the very 
heart of society; a work which lagged very far behind the 
other, and which, in fact, was never thoroughly accom- 
plished till the whole structure of that society had gone to 
pieces, and the new Teutonic framework had been erected in 
its room.! 

But while much has thus been effected, while the leaven- 
ing of the mass has never ceased to go forward, yet the 
promise of the parable has hitherto been realized only in a 
very imperfect measure; nor can we consider these words, 
‘till the whole was leavened,’ as less than a prophecy of a 
final complete triumph of the Gospel—that it will diffuse 
itself through all nations, and purify and ennoble all life. 
We may also fairly see in these words a pledge and assurance 
that the word of life, received into any single heart, shall 
not there cease its effectual working, till it has brought the 
whole man into obedience to it, sanctifying him wholly, so 
that he shall be altogether a new creation in Christ Jesus.? 

1 On this subject there is much which is admirable in Tzschirner’s 
Fall des Heidenthwms, 1829. 

* Corn. a Lapide quotes from an earlier commentator: ‘He says, 
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It shall claim every region of man’s being as its own, and 
make its presence felt through all. In fact the parable does 
nothing less than set forth to us the mystery of regeneration, 
both in its first act, which can be but once, as the leaven is 
but once hidden: and also in the consequent renewal by the 
Holy Spirit, which, as the further working of the leaven, is 
continual and progressive. This side of the truth is that 
exclusively brought out by Hammond, who thus paraphrases 
our Lord’s words: ‘ The Gospel hath such a secret invisible 
influence on the hearts of men, to change them and affect 
them, and all the actions that flow from them, that it is fitly 
resembled to leaven, so mixed thoroughly with the whole, 
that although it appeareth not in any part of it visibly, 
yet every part hath a tincture from it.’ We may fitly 
conclude, in the words of St. Ambrose: ‘May the Holy 
Church, which is figured under the type of this woman in the 
Gospel, whose meal are we, hide the Lord Jesus in the 
innermost places of our hearts, till the warmth of the 
Divine wisdom penetrate into the most secret recesses of our 
souls.’ } 


Until the whole was leavened, because the charity hidden in our mind 
must continue to grow to the end that it may change the whole mind 
unto its own perfection, for here indeed a beginning is made, but per- 
fection is reached in the future.’ 

! Hap. in Luc. vii. 187.—Clement of Alexandria (p. 694, Potter’s ed.) 
gives an admirable exposition of the parable, and in very few words. 
The kingdom of heaven, he says, is likened to leayen, ‘ because the strength 
of the word by virtue of its directness and power, in the case of every 
one who receives and possesses it within himself, secretly and invisibly 
draws him to itself and brings his whole nature into unity.’ On this 
parable and that preceding Godet writes: ‘These two parables form the 
most complete contrast to the picture created by the Jewish imagination 
of the establishment of the Messiah’s reign. All was to be effected in- 
stantaneously by the stroke of a magic wand. Jesus opposes to this 
superficial notion the idea of a moral development, which, working by 
spiritual means and recognizing the existence of liberty, is consequently 

slow and progressive. How is it possible to admit in the face of such 
words that He believed in the imminence of his return ?’ 


ues 
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PARABLE V. 
THE HID TREASURE. 


Marruew xiii. 44. 


‘Tae kingdom of God is not merely a general, it is also an 
individual and personal, thing. Jt is not merely a tree over- 
shadowing the earth, or leaven leavening the world, but 
each man must have it for himself, and make it his own by a 
distinct act of his own will. He cannot be a Christian with- 
\out knowing it. He may indeed come under the shadow of 
this great tree, and partake of many blessings of its shelter ; 
he may dwell in a Christendom which has been leavened 
with the leaven of the truth, and so in a degree himself share 
in the universal leavening. But more than this is needed, 
and more than this for every elect soul will find place. 
There will be a personal appropriation of the benefit; and 
we have the history of this in these two parables! which 
follow. They were spoken, not to the multitude, not to those 
‘without,’ but in the house (ver. 86), and to the inner circle 
of disciples ; who are addressed as having lighted on the hid 
treasure, having found the pearl of price; and are now 
warned of the surpassing worth of these, and that, for their 
sakes, all which would hinder from making them securely 
their own, must be joyfully renounced.? 


1 Origen (Comm. im Matt.) observes that these would more fitly be 
called similitudes (duodoets) than parables, which name, he says, is not 
given to them in the Scripture: yet see ver. 53.—For a series of these 
briefer parables as in use among the Jews, see Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. 
yol. i. pp. 83-85. 

2 Jackson (Hternal Truth of Scriptures, iv. 8. 5): ‘After we come 
once to view the seam or vein wherein this hidden treasure lies, if we be 


- 
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The second parable repeats what the first has said, but 
repeats it with a difference; they are each the complement of 
the other: so that under one or other, as finders either of the 
pearl or of the hid treasure, may be ranged all who become 
partakers of the blessings of the Gospel of Christ. Of these 
there are some who feel that there must be an absolute good 
for man, in the possessing of which he shall be blessed and 
find the satisfaction of all his longings; who are therefore 
seeking everywhere and inquiring for this good. Such are 
likened to the merchant that has distinctly set before himself 
the purpose of seeking goodly pearls, and making these his 
own. Such are the fewer in number, but are likely to prove 
the noblest servants of the truth. There are others, who do 
not discover that there is an aim and a purpose for man’s 
life, or a truth for him at all, until the truth as it is in Jesus 
is revealed to them. Such are compared to the finder of the 
hid treasure, who stumbled upon it unawares, neither ex- 
pecting nor looking for it. While the others felt that there 
was a good, and were looking for it, the discovery of the good 
itself for the first time reveals to these that there is such at 
all; whose joy, therefore, as greater,—being the joy at the 
discovery of an unlooked-for treasure,—is expressed; that 
of the others, not. Thus Hammond, bringing out this dis- 
tinction, paraphrases the two parables thus: ‘The Gospel 
being by some not looked after, is yet sometimes met with by 
them, and becomes matter of infinite joy and desire to them: 
and so is likened fitly to a treasure, which a man finding 
casually in a field, hid again, or concealed it, and then, 
designing to get into his possession, accounts no price he can 
pay too dear for it. Others there are which have followed 
the study of wisdom, and thirsted after some instruction : and 


merchantly minded, and not of peddling dispositions, we account all we 
possess besides as dross, or (as the Apostle speaks) dung, in respect of 
our proffered title to it; for whose further assurance we alienate all our 
interest in the world, the flesh, with all their appurtenances, with as 
great willingness as good husbands do base tenements or hard-rented 
leases, to compass some goodly royalty offered them more than half for 


nothing,’ 
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then the Gospel of Christ comes as a rich prize doth to 
a merchant, who is in pursuit of rich merchandize, and 
meeting with a jewel for his tun, lays out all his estate 
upon it.’ 

The cases of Jew and Gentile will respectively exemplify 
the contrast between the Pearland the Hid Treasure ; though 
in the case of the Jews, or the larger number of them, the 
illustration cannot be carried through, as they, though seek- 
ing pearls, having a zeal for righteousness, yet, when the pearl 
of great price was offered to them, were not willing to ‘ sell 
all,’ to renounce their peculiar privileges, their self-righteous- 
ness, and all else which they held dear, that they might buy 
their pearl. The Gentiles, on the contrary, came upon the 
treasure unawares. Christ was found of them that sought 
Him not, and the blessings of his truth revealed to them who 
before had not divined that there were such blessings for man 
(Rom. ix. 80).! Or, again, we might instance Nathanael as 
an example of the more receptive nature, of one who has the 
truth found for him; or a still more striking example,—the 
Samaritan woman (John iv.), who, when she came on that 


' memorable day to draw water from the well, anticipated any- 


thing rather than lighting on the hid treasure. Yet in this 
character there cannot be a total absence of a seeking for the 
truth ; only it is a desire that has hitherto slumbered in the 
soul, and displays itself rather as a love of the truth when 
revealed, and at once a joyful and submissive acquiescence to 


' Grotius: ‘The teaching of the Gospel shone upon some who were 
taking no thought either of God, or of amendment of life, or of the hope 
of another life, such as were many in the nations of the Gentiles, to whom 
Paul applies the prophecy: I am found of those that do not seek me. 
There were also among the Jews and elsewhere those who sought after 
wisdom, who were moved with a desire for learning the truth, or who 
were eagerly awaiting some Prophet or even the Messiah Himself, The 
comparison of the treasure refers tothe former class, that of the pearl of 
great price to the latter.’ Bengel recognizes the same distinction : ‘ The 
discovery of the treasure does not presuppose an act of search in the same 
way as does that of the pearls which are discovered by diligent inquiry.’ 


Alex. Knox (Remains, vol, i. p. 416, seq.) has very excellent remarks to 
the same effect. 
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it, than in any active previous quest. In both, there must be 
the same willingness to embrace it when known, and to hold 
it fast, at whatever costs and hazards. On the other hand, 
we have, perhaps, no such record of a noble nature, seeking 
for the pearl of price, and not resting till he had found it, as 
that which Augustine gives of himself in his Confessions; 
though others are not wanting, such as Justin Martyr’s 
account of his own conversion, given in his first dialogue with 
Trypho, in which he tells how he had travelled through the 
whole circle of Greek philosophy, seeking everywhere for that 
which would satisfy the deepest needs of his soul, and ever 
seeking in vain, till he found it at length in the Gospel of 
Christ. We derive a further confirmation of this view of the 
parables, and that it is not a mere fancy, from the forms 
which they severally assume. In this the treasure is the 
prominent circumstance; ‘ The kingdom of heaven is lke 
unto treasure.’ Now if the other had been cast in exactly the 
same mould, it would have been said, ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto a pearl;’ the words, however, run not so; but 
rather, ‘ The kingdom of heaven 1s like unto a merchant man ;’ 
so that the person seeking is in that parable at the centre of 
the spiritual picture, the thing found, in this. The difference 
is scarcely accidental. 

The circumstance which supplies the groundwork of this 
first parable, namely, the finding of a concealed treasure,’ is 
of much more frequent occurrence in an insecure state of 
society, such asin almost all ages has prevailed in the Kast, 
than happily it can be with us. A writer on Oriental litera- 
ture and customs mentions that in the Hast, on account of 
the frequent changes of dynasties, and the revolutions which 
accompany them, many rich men divide their goods into 


1 @yoaupds, i.e. cuvaywyh xpnudtwv Kexpyupéevn, ‘a hidden store of 
goods,’ as an old Lexicon explains it. On the derivation of the word, 
and its possible relation to atpoy=aurum, see Pott, Htym. Forsch. vol. ii. 
pt. iv. p. 334.—The Jurisconsult Paulus gives its legal definition: OA 
treasure is a hoard of money buried so long ago that no memory of it 
survives, and it has now no owner.’ 


: yy" third part they bury.! But as they trust no one with the 
y 


a 
/ 


YW 
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three parts: one they employ in commerce, or for their 
necessary support ; one they turn into jewels, which, should 
it prove needful to fly, could be easily carried with them; a 


place where the treasure is buried, so is the same, should 
they not return to the spot before their death, as good as lost 
to the living? (Jer. xli. 8), until, by chance, a lucky peasant 
digging in his field, lights upon it. And thus, when we 
read in Eastern tales, how a man has found a buried treasure, 
and, in a moment, risen from poverty to great riches, this is, 
in fact, no strange or rare occurrence, but a natural conse- 
quence of the customs of these people.t Modern books of 
travels bear witness to the almost universal belief in the 
existence of such hid treasures; so that the traveller often 
finds much difficulty in obtaining information about anti- 
quities, is sometimes seriously inconvenienced, or even én- 
dangered, in his researches among ancient ruins, by the 
jealousy of the neighbouring inhabitants, who are persuaded 
that he is coming to carry away concealed hoards of wealth 
from among them, of which, by some means or other, he has 
got notice. And so also the skill of an Eastern magician in 
great part consists in being able to detect the places where 
these secreted treasures will successfully be looked for.® 
Often, too, a man abandoning the regular pursuits of industry 
will devote himself to treasure-seeking, in the hope of grow- 
ing, through some happy chance, rich of a sudden (Job iii. 
21; Prov. ii. 4). The contrast, however, between this 
parable and the following, noticed already, will not allow us 
to assume the finder here to have been in search of the trea- 


1 Compare Virgil, Georg. ii. 507; A’n. vi. 610. 

* Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. con. Usurar. vol. ii. p. 233, Paris, 1638) 
has a curious story of an avaricious and wealthy usurer of his day, all 
whose property was thus lost to his family. 

§ The Auwlwlaria of Plautus, Prolog. 6-12, turns on such an incident. 

* Richardson (Dissert. on the Languages, &c., of Eastern Nations, 
p- 180). Compare the strange story told by Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 1-3. 

5 See Burder, Oriental Literature, vol. i. p. 275; and for evidence of 
the same in old time, Becker, Charicles, vol. i. p. 224. 
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sure; he rather stumbles upon it, strikes it with plough or 
spade, unawares, and thinking of no such thing :! probably 
while engaged as a hireling in cultivating the field of another. 
, Some draw a distinction between ‘the field’ and ‘< the 
treasure.’ The first is the Holy Scriptures; the second, the 
hidden mystery of the knowledge of Christ contained in 
them,’ which when a man has partly perceived,—discovered, 
that is, and got a glimpse of the treasure,—he is willing to 
renounce all meaner aims and objects; that, having leisure 
to search more and more into those Scriptures, to make them 
his own, he may enrich himself for ever with the knowledge 
_ of Christ which therein is contained. Yet to me ‘ the field’ 
_ rather represents the outer visible Church, as contradistin- 
guished from the inward spiritual, with which ‘ the treasure’ 
will then agree. As the man who before looked on the field 
with careless eyes, prized it but as another field, now sees in 
it a new worth, resolves that nothing shall separate him from 
it, so he who recognizes the Church, not as a human insti- 
tute, but a divine, as a dispenser, not of earthly gifts, but of 
heavenly,—who has learned that God is in the midst of it,— 
sees now that it is something different from, and something 
more than, all earthly societies, with which hitherto he has 
confounded it : and henceforth it is precious in his sight, even 
to its outermost skirts, for the sake of that inward glory which 


1 Horace (Sat. i. 1. 42): O si urnam argenti fors qua mihi monstret ! 
‘Oh! if some chance will show me an urn full of silver.’ Persius: O si 
Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria! ‘Oh! if a pot of silver will chink 
beneath my plough.’ 

2 So Jerome (Comm. in Matt. in loc.): ‘That treasure .. . is the 
holy Scriptures in which is stored up the knowledge of the Saviour ;’ and 
Augustine (Quest. Hvang. i. qu. 13): ‘By the treasure hidden away in a 
field, He meant the two Testaments of the Law in the Church, which when 
a man has touched on his intellectual side he perceives that great things 
are there hid, and goes and sells all that he has and buys that field; that 
is, by contempt of things temporal he procures for himself leisure, that 
he may become rich by the knowledge of God.’ 

8 Origen’s view in a striking passage, De Prin. iv. 23, namely, that 
‘ the field’ is the letter, and ‘ the hid treasure’ the spiritual or allegorical 
meaning, underlying this letter, is only a modification of the same. 
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is revealed to his eyes. And he sees, too, that blessedness is 
unalterably linked to communion withit. As the man cannot 
have the treasure and leave the field, but both or neither 
must be his, so he cannot have Christ except in his Church 
and in the ordinances of his Church; none but the golden 
pipes of the sanctuary are used for the conveyance of the 
golden oil (Zech. iv. 12); he cannot have Christ in his heart, 
and, at the same time, separate his fortunes from those of 
Christ’s struggling, suffering, warring Church. The treasure 
and the field go together ; both, or neither, must be his. 

This treasure ‘when aman hath found, he hideth ;’ having 
laid it open in discovering, he covers it up again, while he 
goes and effects the purchase of the field. This cannot mean 
that he who has discovered the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge hidden in Christ Jesus, will desire to keep his Inowledge 
to himself; since rather he will feel himself, as he never did 
before, a debtor to all men, to make all partakers of the benefit. 
He will go to his brother man, like Andrew to Peter, and say- 
ing to him, ‘ We have found the Messias’ (John i. 41), will 
seek to bring him to Jesus. If he hide the treasure, this 
hiding will be, not lest another should find, but lest he him- 
self should lose it.!. In the first moments that the truth is 
revealed to a soul, there may well be a tremulous fear lest the 
blessing found should, by some means or other, escape again. 
The anxiety that it may not do so, the jealous precautions for 
this end taken, would seem to be the truth signified by this 
re-concealment of the found treasure. 

But having thus secured it for the moment, the finder, 


1 Maldonatus: ‘Not lest another may find, but lest he himself may 
lose ;’ Jerome (Comm. in Matt. in loc.): ‘Not that he does this out of 
jealousy, but that, with the fear of a man who keeps and is unwilling to 
lose, he hides away in his heart the treasure which he preferred to all 
his former riches.’ H. de Sto. Victore differently (De Arca Mor. iii. 6): 
‘That man publishes abroad the treasures he has found, who bears the 
gift of wisdom he has received as a matter of boasting. But he hides 
away the treasure, who, when he has received the gift of Wisdom, seeks 
to make his boast therefrom not publicly in the eyes of men, but in- 
wardly in the sight of God.’ 


a 
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‘and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field.’ The joy is expressly mentioned here, being 
that in the strength whereof the finder of the spiritual treasure 
is enabled to part with everything besides.! No compulsion, no 
command is necessary ; ‘ for joy thereof’ or ‘in his joy,’ both 
being possible renderings, he cannot do otherwise; all other 
things have now no glory, ‘by reason of the glory which 
excelleth.’ Augustine excellently illustrates from his own 
experience this part of the parable. Describing the crisis of 
his own conversion, and how easy he found it, through this 
joy, to give up all which he had long dreaded to be obliged to 
renounce, which had so long held him fast bound in the 
chains of evil custorm; and which if he renounced, it had 
seemed to him as though life itself would not be worth living, 
he exclaims: ‘How sweet did it at once become to me, to 
want the sweetnesses of those toys! and what I feared to be 
parted from was now a joy to part with. For Thou didst 
cast them forth from me, Thou true and highest sweetness. 
Thou castedst them forth, and in their stead enteredst in 
Thyself, sweeter than all pleasure.’? The parting with those 
sinful delights which had hitherto held him bound, was, in 


. Augustine’s case, the selling of all that he had, that he might 


buy the field. Compare Phil. iii. 4-11, where St. Paul declares 
how he too sold all that he had, renounced his trust in his 
own righteousness, in his spiritual and fleshly privileges, 
that he might ‘ win Christ, and be found in Him.’ In each of 
these illustrious instances, the man parted with the dearest 
thing that he possessed, so to make the treasure his own: 
though, in each case, the thing parted with how different! 
So, too, whenever any man renounces what is closest to him, 
rather than that that should hinder his embracing and making 


1 Bengel: ‘Spiritual joy, which is an incentive to the denial of the 
world.’ 

2 Confess. ix. 1: ‘How delightful did it suddenly become to me to 
lack all frivolous delights, and these which I had feared to lose it was 
now a joy to forego. For Thou didst cast them from me, Who art the 
true and highest delight, Thou didst cast them from me and didst enter 
in their place, Who art sweeter than every pleasure.’ 

K 
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hig own all the blessings of Christ,—when the lover of money 
renounces his covetousness,—and the indolent man, his ease, 
and the lover of pleasure, his pleasure,—and the wise man, 
his confidence in the wisdom of this world, then each is selling 
what he has, that he may buy the field which contains the 
treasure. Yet this selling of all is no arbitrary condition, 
imposed from without, but rather a delightful constraint, 
acknowledged within: even as a man would willingly fling 
down pebbles and mosses with which he had been filling his 
hands, if pearls and precious stones were offered him in their 
stead ;! or as the dead leaves of themselves fall off from the 
tree, when propelled by the new buds and blossoms which are 
forcing their way from behind. 

A difficulty has been sometimes found in the circumstance 
of the finder of the treasure purchasing the field, at the same 
time withholding, as plainly he does, from the owner the 
knowledge of a fact which enhanced its value so much ; and 
which had the other known, either he would not have parted 
with it at all, or only at a much higher price. They argue 
that it is against the decorum of the divine teaching and of 
the Divine Teacher, that an action, morally questionable at 
least, if not absolutely unrighteous, should be used even for 
the outward setting forth of a spiritual action which is com- 
mended as worthy of imitation ; that there is a certain appro- 
bation of the action conveyed even in the use of it for such 
ends; in fact, they find the same difficulty here as in the 
parables of the Unjust Steward and the Unjust Judge. 
Olshausen, so far from evading the difficulty, or seeking to 
rescue the present parable from lying under the same difficulty 


‘ Augustine: ‘ Behold thou askest of the Lord, and sayest, Lord, give 
unto me. What shall He give unto thee, Who seeth thy hands filled 
with other matters? Behold the Lord would give to thee of his own, 
and seeth not where He may put it?’ And again (in 1 Ep. Joh. Tract. 
4); ‘Thou must be filled with good, pour away therefore the bad. Be- 
think thee that God would fill thee with honey. If thou art filled with 
vinegar, where wilt thou find place for the honey? The vessel which 
contained the vinegar must be emptied. It must be cleansed, though 
it be with toil and rubbing, that so it may be made fit for use.’ 
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as undoubtedly cleaves to one of those, himself urges the 
likeness which exists between the two, and affirms that, in 
both, prudence (klugheit) in respect of divine things is com- 
mended ; so that they are parables of the same class, and in 
this aspect, at least, containing the same moral. But to the 
objection urged above it seems enough to reply, that not every 
part of his conduct who found the treasure is proposed for 
imitation,’ but only his earnestness in securing the treasure 
found, his fixed purpose to make it at all costs and all hazards 
his own, and (which, I suppose, is Olshausen’s meaning) his 
prudence, without any affirmation that the actual manner 
wherein that prudence showed itself was praiseworthy or not.? 


' Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. lvii. 6): ‘A similitude is not drawn by 
the Scriptures at all points ; the thing itself is praised, but only in those 
points whence the similitude is drawn.’ In books of casuistry, where 
they treat of the question, how far and where a finder has a right to 
appropriate things found, this parable is frequently adduced, as by 
Aquinas (Summ. Theol. ii. qu. 69, art. 5): ‘ Concerning things found we 
must draw a distinction. For there are some things which were never 
among any man’s possessions, such as the stones and gems which are 
found on the seashore. Things like these are granted to the holder, and 
the same is the case with treasures hidden from ancient times beneath 
the earth, of which there is no possessor surviving: except indeed that 
according to the civil laws the finder is bound to give a moiety to the | 
lord of the field, if he find it in the field of another. Wherefore in the 
parable (Matt. xiii.) it is said of the finder of the treasure that he buys 
the field, with the intent to secure the right of possessing the whole of 
the treasure.’ 

2 Calderon has founded several of his Aztos on parables of our Lord ; 
thus El Tesoro Escondido (Autos, Madrid, 1759, vol. iii. p. 372), as its 
name sufficiently indicates, on this; La Vifia del Seftor (vol. iii. p. 162) 
on that of the Wicked Husbandmen; La Semilla y la Zizafa (vol. v. 
p. 316) on those of the Sower and the Tares combined; A tw préximo 
como @ ti (vol. iv. p. 324) on the Good Samaritan. Any one of these, 
were there room for it, would be well worthy of analysis, both for its own 
sake, and as showing the capabilities of highest poetical treatment which, 
in a great poet’s hands, the parables possess ; the latent and as yet un- 
folded germs of beauty and grandeur which they contain.’ 
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PARABLE VI. 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


MarrHew xiii. 45, 46. 


Atmost all which it would have needed to say upon this 
parable, had it stood alone, has been anticipated in the sister 
parable, which has just gone before. The relations in which 
the two stand to one another have been already noticed.! We 


1 Keim (Jesu von Nazara, vol. ii. p. 451) has brought out these re- 
lations excellently well: ‘With deliberate purpose Christ has here distin- 
guished a twofold analogy, that of the Finders and that of the Seekers. 
For most men come to the Kingdom of Heayen as toa lucky find, and it is 
veritably hidden in the world as the treasure isin the field. This kingdom 
of the Messiah, which is in the mind, sounds no alarm, nor does it study 
effect, since it is no kingdom of ostentation nor of prodigies, but of the 
Word. Rather it presents itself to man without any effort on his part, 
and comes to him as a surprise, and he takes what, so soon as he has 
eyes to see, shines before him as precious metal. But there are also 
some who, like merchants at markets, have sought for a costly, pure, 
and brilliant jewel of pearls. These are they who hunger and thirst 
after the Kingdom of God, after righteousness; who, like the prophets 
and judges of the Old Testament, are unsatisfied with any jewel to be 
found in the world’s market; who search yearningly amid mental and 
spiritual possessions for a consolation and support for their souls, and for 
the cleansing of their consciences. Henceforward there is one and the 
same way for finders, and for the seekers, who now at last are finders, to 
whose eyes the pearl of great price has been revealed. Upon both comes 
the presentiment of the endless value of the treasure which lies before 
their eyes. The finder hides again the hidden treasure which he has 
come upon unawares in his digging. He cannot lightly abandon it for 
some one else to carry off while he leayes it exposed; and he cannot take 
it away until he has won a right to it. The seeker can no longer hasten 
to seek any other or any more pearls: he can only hasten to fetch the 
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have not here, as there, merely a finder, but also a seeker, of 
true wisdom—‘ Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
merchant man,! seeking goodly pearls.’ To find them has 
been the object of his labours: ‘the search is therefore deter- 
minate, discriminative, unremitting.’ He has set this purpose 
distinetly before him, and to it is bending all his energies; as 
one assured that man was not made in vain, that there must be 
a centre of peace for him, a good which will satisfy all the 
cravings of his soul, and who is determined not to rest till 
he has found that good. As yet he may not lnow that it is 
but one, for at the outset he is seeking many goodly pearls; 
but perhaps imagines that it is to be made up and combined 
from many quarters: but this also will be revealed to him in 
due time.? 

It makes much for the beauty of the parable, and the 
fitness of the image used to set forth the surpassing value of 
the kingdom of God, that we keep in mind the esteem in 
which pearls were held in antiquity,’ sums almost incredible 


purchase-money for the merchant in whose strong hands the pearl is 
lying. Thus both are hastening—the one to the merchant with the 
pearl; the other to the lord of the field to purchase the field which con- 
tains the treasure; and both find no sum too high, but throw into this 
all their fortunes. So also the title to the Kingdom of Heaven and to 
its fellowship will only be won with the abandonment of all things with 
the spiritual renunciation of everything earthly, house and home, father 
and mother, eyen one’s own person, in order to win the fayour of the 
Lord of the Kingdom.’ 

1 The pearl-merchant was termed margaritarius, a name sometimes 
also given to the diver. 

2 Augustine (Serm. de Disc. Christ. vol. vi. p. 583, Bened. ed.) assumes 
the oneness of that which here is found as furnishing another point of 
contrast, besides those already detailed, between this parable and the 
last. There the kingdom of heaven is presented as manifold, even as a 
treasure would contain precious things of various kinds laid up in it ; 
here it is presented in its unity—as much as to say, This which is so 
multifold, is also single and at heart but one. 

3 Pliny: ‘Pearls hold the chief and highest place of all precious things: ’ 
and the word which was rendered (Prov. iii. 15; viii. 11; xx. 15; xxxi. 
10 ; Job xxviii. 18) by earlier translators of Scripture most commonly as 
‘rubies’ (N'3')2) is generally believed now to signify pearls (Gr. mlyya), 
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having been given for single pearls, when perfect of their 
kind. There were many defects which materially diminished 
their value, as for instance, if they had a yellow or dusky 
tinge, or were not absolutely round or smooth. The slall 
and wariness which the pearl-merchant therefore needed, if 
he would not have a meaner thing imposed on him in place 
of the best, will not be without its answer in the spiritual 
world.! There are many pearls of an inferior quality,” but 
this merchant is seeking ‘ goodly’ pearls; as he whom the 
merchant represents, has set before himself, not low and 
poor, but noble and worthy, aims; and this even in times 
anterior to that in which he finds the pearl of price. He is 
not one living for sensual objects. He has not made pleasure, 
or gain, or the high places of the world, the end and scope of 
his toils. But he has been, it may be, a philanthropist, a seeker 
of wisdom, a worshipper of the beautiful in nature or in art ; 
one who has hoped to find his soul’s satisfaction in some one 
of these things. ‘ Who, when he had fownd one pearl of 
great price, went and sold all that he had, and bought it.’ This 
‘pearl of great price,’ what is it? Many answers have been 
given, which yet, diverging as they may seem from one another, 
grow all out of one and the same root; all ultimately resolve 
themselves into one.? Whether we say the pearl is the kingdom 
of God within a man,—or the knowledge of Christ,‘—or Christ 

‘ Augustine (Sem. xxxvii. 3): ‘Learn to value jewels aright, ye 
merchants of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

* Origen (Comm. i Matt. in loc.) has much curious learning about 
pearls; and details the theory of their formation current in antiquity. 
The fish conceived the pearl from the dew of heaven, and according to 
the quality of the dew, it was pure and round, or cloudy and deformed 
with specks (see Pliny, H. N. ix. 35; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6. 
85). The state of the atmosphere at the time of conception, and the 
hour of the day, had great influence on their size and colour. Thus 
Isidore of Seville: ‘White pearls are better than those which have a 
tinge of yellow: for the former are white, either by reason of their 
freshness, or as the product of the morning dew: the latter are made 
dusky either by age or the evening air.’ Of. Greswell, Expos. of the 


Parables, vol. ii. pp. 220-222; and Bochart, Hierozoicon, pars ii. 5, 5-8. 
3 See Suicer, hes. 8. v. wapyaptirns. 


4 H. de Sto. Victore (Annott. in Matt.): ‘The good pearls are the 
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Himself,'—we do but in different ways express one and the 
same thing. 

The merchant, having found this pearl which so tran- 
scended all other, ‘ went and sold all that he had, and bought 
it.’? What this selling implies, has been already seen ;# 
and to understand what the buying means, and what it does 
not mean, we may compare Isai. lv. 1; Matt. xxv. 9, 10; 
Rey. i. 18; and Proy. xxiii. 23; ‘ Buy the truth, and sell it 
not;’ obtain the truth at any price, and let no price tempt 
you to part with it. Chrysostom calls our attention here to 
the one pearl which the merchant finds, and the many which 
he had been seeking.4 The same contrast is marked else- 
where; Martha is troubled about many things; Mary has 
found that but one thing is needful (Luke x. 41, 42). There 
is but one such pearl (though every seeker may obtain that 
one), since the truth is one, even as God is one; and the 
truth possessed restores that unity to the heart of man, which 


law and the prophets; the one of great price is the knowledge of the 
Saviour.’ Origen has these instructive references, Matt. xvii. 5-8; 
2 Cor. iii. 10. Schoettgen observes (Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 132) : ‘ Beautiful 
and noteworthy doctrines and lessons were called by the Jews pearls.’ 
Von Bohlen (Das Alt. Ind. vol. ii. p. 122) derives margarita from a 
Sanscrit word, manadrita, signifying The pure. Another name it bore 
signified The beloved. 

! Theophylact says, that it was at a moment when it lightened that the 
conception of the pearl from the heavenly dew took place ; which explains 
an otherwise obscure passage in Clement of Alexandria (Potter’s ed. p. 
1014) : ‘ This Pearl is the most pellucid and pure Jesus, whom the Virgin 
conceived from the divine lightning.’ Augustine, too (Quest. ex Matt. 
qu. 13), likens Christ to the pearl, though he does not bring out this point 
of comparison: ‘For the Word of the Lord is lucid with the lustre of 
truth, and solid with the firmness of eternity, and self-similar at all points 
with the beauty of divinity, whereby, penetrating the shell of the flesh, 
we must recognise God. Bochart (Hierozoicon, pars ii. 5, 8, in fine) has 
a graceful bringing out of the points of likeness between the kingdom of 
God and a pearl. 

2 Prudentius (Psychom. 872-874) has a fine allusion. 

3 Vitringa tells here the story of Galeazzo Carracioli as an illustra- 
tion of what this selling of all before now has meant for one who, having 
found the pearl of price, has resolved at all costs to make it his own. 

4 ¢For truth is one and not manifold.’ 
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sin had destroyed. The heart which had been as a mirror 
shattered into a thousand fragments, and every fragment 
reflecting some different object, is now reunited again, and the 
whole with more or less clearness reflects, as it was at the first 
intended to do, the one image of God. Itis God alone in whom 
any intelligent creature can find its centre and true repose: only 
when man has found Him, does the great Hwreka burst forth 
from his lips ; in Augustine’s beautiful and often-quoted words, 
‘Lord, Thou hast made us for Thee, and our heart is restless 
until it resteth im Thee.’ ! 

Before leaving this parable, it may be worth while to 
mention an interpretation which strangely reverses the whole 
matter. According to this, the merchant seeking goodly 
pearls is Christ Himself. The Church of the elect is the 
pearl of price: which that He might purchase and make 
his own, He parted with all that He had, emptying Himself 
of his divine glory, and taking the form of a servant.? Or 
yet more ingeniously, the pearl, as in the common ex- 
planation, is the kingdom of heaven; but Christ the mer- 
chant, who to secure that kingdom to us and make it ours, 
though He was so rich, gladly made Himself poor, buying © 


that pearl and that treasure,—not indeed for Himself, but 
for us.? 


1 «Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is not at peace 
until it rests in Thee.’ 

2 Salmeron (Sem. in Par. Evang. p. 66) applies the same to the 
parable preceding: ‘The man who found the treasure, that is, the 
precious Church of the elect, is Christ, Who spent all his goods for the 
sake of winning so great a treasure of the holy.’ Compare the Brief 
Haposition of Matth. xiii. by J. N. Darby, pp. 30, 31. 

8 So Drexelius (Opp. vol. i. p. 209): ‘ Who is a truer merchant than 
Christ the Lord, Who gave for that precious merchandize the infinite 
price of his blood? He truly went and sold all things, and laid down 
his reputation, his blood, his life, that for us he might purchase 
heaven.’ Compare the Theol. Stud. wnd Krit. 1846, pp. 939-946. 
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PARABLE VII. 
THE DRAW-NET. 


MarTrHeEw xiii. 47-50. 


Tus parable might at first sight seem merely to say over 
again what the Tares had said already. Maldonatus, ascrib- 
ing absolute identity of purpose to the two, conceives the 
parables of this chapter not to be set down in the order 
wherein the Lord spoke them, but this to have immediately 
followed upon that. Here, however, he is clearly mistaken ; 
there is this fundamental difference between them, that the 
central truth of that is the present intermixture, of this, the 
future separation, of the good and the bad; of that, that men 
are not to effect the separation ; of this, that the separation 
~ will one day, by God, be effected. The order in which we 
have the parables is that in which they were spoken; that 
other relating to the progressive development, this to the 
| final consummation, of the Church. Olshausen draws a 
further distinction between the two; in that, the kingdom of 
God is represented rather in its idea, coextensive, as it shall 
ultimately be, with the whole world; in this, in its present 
imperfect form, as a less contained in a greater, though 
tending to spread over and embrace that greater; the Church 
gathering in its members from the world, as the net its fish 
from the sea. 

With all this, the parables resemble one another so 
nearly, that much which has been already said, in considering 
the other, will apply to this. The same use has been made 
of both; there is the same continual appeal to both in the 
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Donatist controversy ; both convey the same lesson, namely 
that He who founded a Church upon earth did not contem- 
plate that Church as a communion free from all intermixture 
of evil; but that as there was a Ham in the ark, and a Judas 
among the twelve, so there should be a Babylon even within 
the bosom of the spiritual Israel; Esau should contend with 
Jacob even in the Church’s womb, ! till, like another Rebekah, 
she should often be compelled to exclaim, ‘ Why am I thus ?’ 
(Gen. xxv. 22). They convey, too, the same further lesson, 
that all this will in nowise justify self-willed departure 
from the fellowship of the Church, an impatient leaping over, 
or breaking through, the nets, as here it has often been 
called. The separation of a more wnerring hand than man’s 
is patiently to be waited for, which shall not fail to arrive 
when the mystery of the present dispensation has been 
accomplished.? 


1 See Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps. exxvi. 3. 

2 The following extracts will show the uses to which the parable was 
turned. Augustine (Harr. in Ps. lxiv. 6): ‘And as we are now prisoners 
in the sea in the nets of faith, let us rejoice that we swim there still within 
the nets, because still this sea rages with storms, but the nets which have 
captured us shall be brought to shore. Meanwhile, my brethren, let us 
lead good lives within the nets, and not break the nets and seek our way 
out. For many have broken the nets and have made schisms, and have 
sought their way out. And whereas they said that they could not endure 
the wickedness of the fish captured within the nets, it was they them- 
selves who were wicked, rather than those whom they declared they could 
not endure.’—The curious ballad verses, in a sort of Saturnian metre, 
and written, as Augustine tells us, to bring the subject within the com- 
prehension of the most unlearned, begin with a reference to this parable; 


Abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturbare ; 
Propter hoe Dominus noster voluit nos premonere, 
Comparans regnum czlorum reticulo misso in mare, 
Congreganti multos pisces, omne genus hine et inde, 
Quos cum traxissent ad litus, tune cosperunt separare, 
Bonos in yasa miserunt, reliquos malos in mare. 
Quisquis recolit Evangelium, recognoscat cum timore: 
Videt reticulum Ecclesiam, videt hoe seculum mare, 
Genus autem mixtum piscis justus est cum peccatore: 
Seculi finis est litus, tune est tempus separare : 
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This parable, the last in this grand series, commences 
thus: ‘ Again, the kingdom of heaven is like wnto a net, that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.’ If we 
ask to what manner of net the kingdom of heaven is likened 
here, the heading of the chapter in our Bibles calls it a 
‘draw-net,’ and the word of the original leaves no doubt 
upon the subject. The sagene, seine, or sean,! for the word 


Quando retia ruperunt, multum dilexerunt mare. 
Vasa sunt sedes sanctorum, quo non possunt pervenire. 


‘The multitude of sinners oft the brethren doth dismay, 

Therefore to preadmonish us, Our Master took this way : 

Likening the heayenly kingdom to a net cast in the deep, 

Which in its folds full many a fish of every kind doth sweep. 

And these men straight begin to sort, when they are dragged to shore; 
The good they put in vessels, the bad cast back once more. 

Who eails to mind this Gospel, full of terrors let him be, 

Seeing the net stands for the Church, and for the world the sea. 
Mixed is the shoal of fishes, just and unjust side by side, 

The shore’s the end of the world, and the time comes to divide. 

But they who break the nets, of the sea are they full fain: 

*Tis the vessels are the seats of saints, which these shall ne’er attain.’ 


One or two quotations from the minutes of the Conference at Carthage 
will show how the Donatists sought to evade the force of the arguments 
drawn from this parable. They did not deny that, since bad and good 
were in this net, it must follow that sinners are mixed with righteous in 
the Church upon earth; and that Christ contemplated such a mixture: 
only they affirmed (Coll. Carth. d. 3), ‘this was spoken of hidden offen- 
ders, since the contents of a net sunk in the sea is unknown to the fishers, 
that is, to the priests, until it be drawn forth to the shore to be cleared, 
and the fish are revealed as good or bad. So also the hidden sinners, who 
have a place in the Church and are unknown to the priests, when they 
are revealed in the divine judgment are separated, like the bad fish, from 
the fellowship of the saints.’ They take refuge here in an accidental 
feature of the parable; and Augustine well rejoins, with allusion to 
Matt. iti. 12 (Ad Don. post Coll. 10): ‘Is it also under water or under 
ground that the threshing-floor is threshed, or are we at least to say that 
the separation is made in the night-time and not in the light of day, or 
that the husbandman is blindfold at his work ?’ 

1 Sayfvn (not from éow &yew, but from cdttw, séowya, onero), = 
miprn, a hauling net; in Latin, tragum, tragula, verriculum; vasta 
sagena, as Manilius calls it; the German Schleppnetze: On the coast 
of Cornwall, where the ‘sean’ is well known, it is sometimes half a 
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has been naturalized in English, is a net of immense length, 
suffering nothing to escape from it. This its all-embracing 
nature is no accidental or unimportant feature, but makes 
the parable prophetic of the wide reach and effectual opera- 
tion of the Gospel. The kingdom of heaven should hence- 
forward be a net, not cast into a single stream as hitherto, 
but into the broad sea of the whole world, and gathering ‘ of 
every kind,’ out of every kindred and tongue and people and 


mile long. Leaded below, that it may sweep the bottom of the sea, and 
supported with corks aboye, it is carried out so as to enclose a large 
space of sea; the ends are then brought together, and it, with all it con- 
tains, is drawn up upon the shore; thus Ovid, ducebam ducentia retia 
pisces. Cicero calls Verres, with a play upon his name, everricwlwm in 
provincid, in that he swept-all before him ; and in the Greek Fathers we 
have @avdrov cayhvn, kararAvonod oaynyn (Suicer, Thes. s. v.): see Hab. 
i. 15-17, LXX, where the mighty reach of the Chaldean conquests is set 
forth under this image, and by this word. In this view of it, as an 
amépaytov diktvoy”Arns, how grand is Homer’s comparison (Od. xxii. 
384) of the slaughtered suitors; whom Ulysses saw, 


do 7’ ixOdas, obo 8 GAties 
KotAvy és alyiaddy moAris Extoo0e Oadaoons 
dixtv@ eépvoay moAvwT@. of d€ TE wWayTes, 
KUuad GAdSs mobdoyTes, em Waud Botor KEXUVTAL. 


‘Like fishes that the fishermen have drawn forth in the meshes of the net 
into a hollow of the beach from out the grey sea, and all the fish, sore 
longing for the salt sea waves, are heaped upon the sand.’—Buwtcher and 
Lang. Herodotus (iii. 149; vi. 31) tells us how the Persians swept away 
the population from some of the Greek islands; a chain of men, holding 
hand in hand, and stretching across the entire island, advanced over its 
whole length, taking the entire population as in a draw-net; and to this 
process the technical word caynveve was applied. In Bonwick’s Last 
of the Tasmanians is a full account of a very singular attempt, about 
the year 1830, to compel, by a rough process of the same kind, the 
whole surviving black population of Van Diemen’s Land into one corner of 
the island, and to bring them so within the power of the Government. 
It issued, as might have been expected in an attempt over so vast an 
extent of territory, in total failure, in the capture of a single black.> Cf. 
Plato, Menewenus, 240, b,c; Legg. iii. 698; Plutarch, De Sol. Anim. 26; 
and generally on the cayjvn the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. s. v. Rete,” 
p- 823; and on the difference between it and the dup{8rnorpoy or cir- 
cular casting net (Matt. iv. 18) my Synonyms of the N. T. § 64. 
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nation ; or, as some understand it, men good and bad; that 
as the servants, in another parable, ‘ gathered together all, 
as many as they found, both bad and good’ (Matt. xxii. 10) ; 
so here they collect of all kinds within the folds of their net ; 
men of every diversity of moral character having the Gospel 
preached to them, and finding themselves within the confines 
of the visible Church.! 

But as all use not aright the advantages which fellowship 
with Christ in his Church affords, an ultimate separation is 
necessary. Our Lord proceeds to describe it—‘ Which, when 
wt was full, they drew to shore,? and sat down, and gathered 
the good into vessels, but cast the bad away.’ Whether these 
‘bad’* are dead putrid fish, such as a net will sometimes 


1 Beza, indeed, translates é« maytds yérous, ex omni rerwm genere, as 
mud, shells, sea-weed, and whatever else of worthless would be swept 
into a net; these being the campa, which in the next verse are ‘cast 
away ;’ and so in the Geneva Version, ‘ of all kinds of things.’ But the 
whole drift of the parable makes it certain that the net is here regarded 
as a mdvarypoy, and that fish of all kinds (as the Vulgate, ex omni genere 
pisciwm), and not things of all kinds, are intended. H.de Sto. Victore 
(Annott. in Matt.) : ‘He makes assembly from all those who are divided 
from God by sins, whether smaller or greater, and are scattered by the 
multitude of their iniquities.’ 

2 Claudian : 

Attonitos ad litora pisces 
Aiquoreus populator agit, rarosque plagarum 
Contrahit anfractus, et hiantes colligit oras. 
‘The waster of the waters drags to shore 
The astonished fishes, and his net’s loose folds 
Tightens, and draws its gaping edges close.’ 


3 Sampd, scil. ix@vbic, Grotius: ‘These are the trash and refuse of the 
fish, a kind which, as not worth keeping, we see thrown away by fishers’ 
(‘ uneatable and worthless,’ Lucian ; ‘ worthless fishes,’ Apuleius); and 
this despite of Vitringa’s note (“rkldrung d. Parab. p. 344) I must think 
the right interpretation. Dead fish in a net can only rarely occur; 
while of the fish which, for instance, Ovid enumerates in his fragment of 
the Haliewticon, how many, though perfectly fresh, would be flung aside 
as not edible, as worthless or noxious, the immunda chromis, merito 
vilissima salpa, Et nigrum niveo portans in corpore virus Loligo, durique 
gues; or again,—Et capitis duro nociturus scorpius ictu,—all which 
might well Haye been gathered in this sayhvn. Moreover, with Jewish 
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include, or fish worthless and good for nothing, ‘ that which 
was sick and unwholesome at the season,’ or such as from 
their kind, their smallness, or some other cause, are profitable 
for nothing, and therefore flung carelessly aside to rot upon. 
the beach, or to become food for the birds of prey (Ezek. 
xxix. 4, 5; xxxii. 3, 4), has been often a question ; and it is 
not easy, as it is not very important, to decide. The inter- 
pretation, which is not affected by a determination in one of 
these senses or in another, is obvious, ‘ So shall it be at the 
end of the world.’ When all nations have been gathered into 
the external fellowship of the Church, when the religion of 
Christ has become the religion of the world, then the severing 
of the precious from the vile, of the just from the unjust, 

shall begin. But who are they that shall effect it ? to whom 
shall this awful task be confided? Here I must entirely 
dissent from those, Vitringa,! for example, and Olshausen, 
who urge that they who first carry out the net, and they who 
discriminate between its contents, being, in the parable, the 
same ; therefore, since the former are evidently the Apostles 
and their successors, now become, according to the Lord’s 
promise, ‘ fishers of men’ (Matt. iv. 19; Luke v.10; Ezek. 

xlyn. 10; Jer. xvi. 16) ;? the latter ae be in like manne 


fishermen, this rejection of part of the contents would of necessity find 
place, not because some were dead, but because they were unclean; ‘all 
that haye not fins and scales shall be an abomination unto you’ (Ley. xi. 
9-12). These probably were the campa. Fritzsche combines both 
meanings, for he explains it, ‘useless and putrid.’ Our Translation has 
not determined absolutely for one sense or the other (see Suicer, Thes. 
s. v.). But some words of Tristram (Natural History of the Bible, p. 290) 
seem decisive on the matter: ‘ As illustrating this expression, we may 
observe that the greater number of the species taken on the lake are 
rejected by the fishermen, and I have sat with them on the gunwale 
while they went through their net, and threw out into the sea those that 
were too small for the market, or were considered unclean.’ 

1 Hrkldr. d. Parab. p. 351, seq. 

2 In that grand Orphic hymn attributed to Clement of Alexandria 
(p. 312, Potter’s ed.), Christ Himself is addressed as the chief Fisher ; 
and, as here, the world is the great sea of wickedness, out of which the 
saved, the holy fish, are drawn: 
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not the angelic ministers of God’s judgments, but the same 
messengers of the Covenant, and as such, ‘ angels ’ (ver. 49) ; 
to whom, being equipped with divine power, the task of 
judging and sundering should be committed. No doubt the 
Church, in her progressive development, is always thus 
judging and separating (1 Cor. v. 4, 5; 2 Thess. iii. 6; _ 
2 John 10; Matt. xviii. 17; Jude 22, 23); putting away one 
and another from her communion, as they openly declare 
themselves unworthy of it. But she does not count that she 
has thus cleansed herself, or that a perfect cleansing can 
be effected by the exercise of any power which now she 
possesses. There must be a final judgment and sundering, 
not any more from within, but from without and from above; 
and of this decisive crisis we find everywhere else in Scripture 
the angels of heaven distinctly named as the instruments 
(Matt. xii. 41; xxiv. 81; xxv. 31; Rev. xiv. 18,19). Itis 
contrary then to the analogy of faith so to interpret the 
words before us as to withdraw this office frométhem. It is 
indeed true that in that familiar occurrence of our workday 
world which supplies the groundwork of the parable, the 
same who carry out the net would also bring it to shore; as 
they too would inspect its contents, selecting the good, and 
casting the worthless away. But it is a pushing of this, 
which in fact is the weak side of the comparison, too far, to 
require that the same should hold good in the spiritual thing 
signified. In the nearly allied parable of the Tares, there 
was no improbability in supposing those who watched the 
growth of the crop to be different from those who should 


‘Aded pepdrav Tay TwCoMEVor, 
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Those that the savéd are, 

Ever the holy fish 

From the wild ocean 

Of the world’s sea of sin 

By thy sweet life Thou enticest away. 
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finally gather it in; and, accordingly, such a difference is 
marked ; those are the ‘servants,’ these are the ‘ reapers ; ’ 
just as in every other parable of judgment there is a marked 
distinction between the present ministers of the kingdom, 
and the future executors of doom; in the Marriage of the 
King’s Son between the ‘servants’ and the ‘ attendants,’ 
though our Translation has effaced it (Matt. xxii. 3,13). In 
the Pounds there is the same distinction between the ‘ ser- 
vants’ and ‘those that stand by’ (Luke xix. 24). That the 
agents in the one work and in the other are not the same 
could not here be so easily marked; but is slightly, yet 
sufficiently, indicated in another way. The fishers are not 
once mentioned by name. The imperfection of the human 
illustration to set forth the divine truth is kept in good part 
out of sight, by the whole circumstance being told, as nearly 
as may be, impersonally. And when the Lord Himself 
interprets the parable, He passes over, without a word, the 
beginning ;-thus still further drawing attention away from 
a feature of it, upon which to dwell might have needlessly 
perplexed his hearers; and explains only the latter part, 
where the point and stress of it lay. Assuming, then, as we 
may and must, the angels of heaven to be here, as everywhere 
else, the takers and the leavers, we may recognize an em- 
phasis in the ‘coming forth’ attributed to them. Ever since 
the first constitution of the Church they have been hidden,— 
for ages withdrawn from men’s sight. But then, at that 
grand epoch, the winding up of the present age, the com- 
mencement of another, they shall again ‘ come forth’ from 
before the throne and presence of God, and walk up and down 
among men, the visible ministers of his judgments. 

The deliberate character of that judgment-act which they 
shall accomplish, the fact that it shall be no hasty operation 
confusedly huddled over, is intimated in the sitting down of 
the fishers for the sorting and separating of the good from 
the bad. From some image like that which our parable 


1 Thus Bengel, who to this kaSicavres appends, Studiose; cf. Luke 
xiv. 28, 31; xvi. 6. At the same time it completes the natural picture; 
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supplies, the ‘ taking’ and ‘leaving’ of Matt. xxiv. 41, 42, 
must be derived. There too the taking is probably for 
blessedness, the selecting of the precious; the leaving for 
destruction, the rejecting of the vile. Some reverse the 
meaning, yet hardly with justice ; for what is the ‘left’ but 
the refused, and the refused but the refuse? We dare not 
lay any stress upon the order here, that the good are first 
‘gathered into vessels,’ even though it is also the order of 
Matt. xxy. 34, 41, seeing that it is exactly reversed in the 
cognate parable of the Tares, where with a certain emphasis 
it is said, ‘Gather ye together first the tares’ (ver. 80). Of 
these ‘ vessels,’ Christ gives no interpretation; nor indeed is 
any needed. They are the ‘barn’ of ver. 80; the ‘many 
mansions’ of John xiv. 2; the ‘ everlasting habitations’ of 
Luke xvi. 9; the ‘city which hath foundations’ for which 
Abraham looked, of Heb. xi. 10, 12, 22;'! the ‘ New Jeru- 
salem which cometh down out of heaven ’ of Rev. iii. 12. This 
task accomplished, those who drew the net to shore ‘ cast the 
bad away.’* These words hardly prepare us for the fearful 
meaning which in the interpretation they receive—‘ and shall 
cast them,’ that is, the wicked, ‘into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.’ No wonder 
that Chrysostom should characterize this as ‘a terrible 
parable ;’* that Gregory the Great should style it one ‘ rather 
to be trembled at than expounded.’* But on this ‘ furnace 
of fire’ something has been said already (p. 104). Thus, and 
in illo 
Cespite consedi, dum lina madentia sicco, 
Utque recenserem captivos ordine pisces. Ovid, Metam. ix. 30. 


‘There on the turf I took my seat, while I dry my dripping nets, and 
that I might duly tell over the captured fish.’ 

1 Augustine (Serm. ccclxviii. 3): ‘The vessels are the seats of the 
saints and the great places of retreat of the happy life.’ 

2 Note the frequency of the term éexBdAdrcw fw, resting on the image 
of the Church as a holy enclosure, with its line of separation from the 
unholy «éopos (= oi &w, Mark iy. 11; Col. iv. 5) distinctly drawn; thus 
Doumit + ills, KV. 9. 

3 hoPepa mapaBoan. 


‘ Hom. 11 in Evang.: Timendum est potius quam exponendum. 
L 
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thus only, God Himself taking in hand to cleanse his Church, 
shall that entire freedom from all evil which belongs to the 
idea of the Church be at length brought about (Rev. xxii. 15). 

Comparing once more this parable with that of the Tares, 
we find that, notwithstanding seeming resemblances, the 
lessons which they teach are very different. The lesson of 
that it is needless to repeat ; but of this it clearly is, that we 
be not content with conclusion within the Gospel-net, since 
‘they are not all Israel who are of Israel ;’ that in the ‘ great 
house’ of the Church ‘there are not only vessels of gold and 
silver, but also of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and 
some to dishonour ;’ that each of us should therefore seek to 
be ‘a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and meet for the master’s 
use’ (2 Tim. ii. 20, 21); since despite of all the confusions 
of the visible Church, ‘ the Lord knoweth them that are his,’ 
and will one day bring these confusions to an end, separating 
the precious from the vile, the gold from the dross, the true 
kernel of humanity from the husk in which for a while it was 
enveloped. 


I conclude with a few remarks on the relation of these 
parables to one another. The mystical number seven has 
tempted not a few interpreters to seek some hidden mystery 
here ; and when the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the names of the seven first deacons (Acts vi. 5), have been 
turned into prophecy of seven successive conditions of the 
Church, not to speak of the seven Apocalyptic Epistles (Rev. 
escape being made prophetic of the same. They have, in 
fact, so often been dealt with as prophecy, that a late in- 
genious writer? needed not to apologize for an attempt in 
this kind, as though he were suggesting something altogether 
novel and unheard of before. ‘ Itis,’ he says, ‘ my persuasion 
that the parables in this chapter should not be considered 


1 See my Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia, 
Ath edit. p. 59. 


2 Alex. Knox, Remains, vol. i. p. 408, 
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disjointedly, but taken together as a connected series, indi- 
eating, progressively, the several stages of advancement 
through which the mystical kingdom of Christ, upon earth, 
was to proceed, from its commencement to its consummation. 
. . . It will be understood, then, that each parable has a 
period peculiarly its own, in which the state of things, so 
signified, predominates; but when another state of things 
commences, the former does not cease. It only becomes less 
prominent ; operative as really as ever, but in a way subsi- 
diary to that which now takes the lead. It will follow that 
each succeeding stage implies a virtual combination of all 
that has gone before, and of course the grand concluding 
scene will contain the sublimated spirit and extracted essence 
of the whole.’ Bengel has anticipated all this.! He refers 
the first parable to the times of Christ and his immediate 
Apostles, when was the original sowing of the word of eternal 
life. The second, that of the Tares, belongs to the age 
immediately following, when watchfulness against false doc- 
trine began to diminish, and heresies to creepin. ‘The third, 
that of the Mustard-seed, to the time of Constantine, when 
the Church, instead of even seeming to need support, evidently 
gave it, and the great ones of the earth sought its shadow 
and protection. The fourth, that of the Leaven, sets forth 
the diffusion of true religion through the whole world. The 
fifth, of the Hid Treasure, refers to the more hidden state of 
the Church, signified in the Apocalypse (xii. 6) by the woman 
flying into the wilderness. The sixth, that of the Pearl, to 
the glorious time when the kingdom shall be dearer than all 
things else, Satan beimg bound. The seventh, of the Draw- 


1 ‘Besides illustrating the normal and constant relations of the 
kingdom of heaven or the Church, these seven parables agree in having 
a further and most recondite import, which refers to the different periods 
and ages of the Church, so that one of them takes its beginning after 
another as a complement to it, and no one of them leaves off before 
the beginning of the next in order.’ An essay by Reuss: Meletema de 
Sensu Septem Parab, Maitth. xiii. Prophetico, Jen, 1734, is in the same 
line of interpretation. See too the Collected Writings of the late Thonvas 


Carlyle (Advocate), 1878, pp. 361-402. 
u2 
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net, describes the ultimate confusion, separation, and judg- 
ment. 

In rejecting this notion of an historico-prophetical cha- 
racter, as belonging to these parables, for which certainly 
there is no warrant whatever, we must not at the same time 
refuse to acknowledge that the mystical number seven has 
here, as almost everywhere else in Scripture, its purpose and 
meaning, that the parables possess a most significant unity 
of their own, being knit to one another by very real bonds, 
succeeding one another in a logical order, and together con- 
stituting a complete and harmonious whole. But it is the 
ideas and laws, not the actual facts, of the Church’s history 
which they declare. Thus in the Sower are set forth the 
causes of the failures and success which the word of the 
Gospel meets, when it is preached in the world. In the 
Tares, the obstacles to the internal development of Christ’s 
kingdom, even after a Church has been hedged in and fenced 
round from the world, are traced up to their true author, 
with a°warning against methods in which men might be 
tempted to remove those obstacles. The Mustard-seed and 
the Leaven announce, the first, the outward, and the second, 
the inward, might of that kingdom ; and therefore implicitly 
prophesy of its development in spite of all these obstacles, 
and its triumph over them. As these two are objective and 
general, so the two which follow, the Hid Treasure and the 
Pearl, are subjective and individual; declaring the relation 
of the kingdom to every man, its supreme worth, and how 
those who have discovered that worth will be willing to 
renounce all things to make this their own. They have 
besides mutual relations already touched on; andin the same 
way as the Mustard-seed and the Leaven complete one 
another. Finally this of the Draw-net declares how that 
entire separation from evil, which it is right to long for, but 
wrong by self-willed efforts prematurely to anticipate, shall 
in God’s own time come to pass; looking forward to which, 
each should give diligence so to use the privileges and means 
of grace which the communion of the Church affords him, 
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that he may be among the ‘ taken’ and not the ‘left,’ when 
the great ‘ Fisher of men’ shall separate for ever between the 
precious and the vile.! 


? Marchius, who (Syll. Diss. Exerc. 4) sets himself against the caprice 
of the historico-prophetic exposition, recognizes them as in this sense 
prophetic: ‘The Church was destined to be planted by means of the 
preaching of the Gospel, a preaching which, nevertheless, among many 
was to prove useless. By the cunning malice of Satan many were to be 
associated with the Church who did not really belong to it, and hence must 
one day be separated fromit. From small beginnings the Church was to 
rise to the highest greatness; from this it was to adyance to embrace 
all the elect; enclosed in its bosom it was to hold the true and highest 
good, for the sake of which it was rightly to be sought before all else. 
And this highest good, as it outshone all other excellent things, so also 
was to be sought by the elect with the loss of all besides. Furthermore, 
this good was not by any means to be shared by all who might have been 
drawn into external communion with the Church, but yet were destined 
to be cast from it into perdition. In this manner these parables are 
easily linked together in respect to their principal aim.’ 
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PARABLE VIII. 
THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 


MarrHew xyiii. 21-35. 


A qurstion of Peter’s gives occasion to this parable, that 
question growing out of some words of Christ, in which He 
had declared to the members of his future kingdom how they 
should bear themselves towards an offending brother. Peter 
would willingly know more on this matter, and brings to 
the Lord his question: ‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him ? till seven times ?’ Chrysos- 
tom observes that Peter, thus instancing seven as the number 
of times of forgiveness, accounted probably that his charity 
was taking a large stretch, these seven being four times 
oftener than the Jewish masters enjoined; grounding as they 
did the duty of forgiving three times and not more, upon 
Amos i. 8; ii. 6; and on Job xxxiii. 29, 80.'_ He extended 
their three to seven, no doubt, out of a just sense that the 
spirit of the new law of love which Christ has brought into 
the world,—a law larger, freer, more long-suffering than the 
old,—demanded this.2 There was then in Peter’s mind a 


} Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc, 

* While this is true, there were yet deeper motives for his naming 
seven times. It is the number in the divine law with which the idea of 
remission (&peois) is ever linked, The seven times seventh year was the 
year of jubilee (ros rijs apéoews), Ley. xxv. 28; cf. iv.6,17; xvi. 14, 15. 
It is true that it is the number of punishment, or retribution for evil, algo ~ 
(Gen. iv. 15 ; Ley. xxvi. 18, 21, 24, 28; Deut. xxviii. 25; Ps. xxix. 12; 
Proy. vi. 31; Dan. iy. 16; Rey. xy. 1); yet this only confirms what has 
been said; since there lies ever in punishment the idea of restoration of 
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consciousness of this new law of love; an obscure one, it is 
true; else he would not have deemed it possible that love 
could ever be overcome by hate, good by evil. But there 
was, at the same time, a fundamental error in the question 
itself; for in proposing a limit beyond which forgiveness 
should not extend, it was evidently assumed, that a man in 
forgiving, gave up a right which he might, under certain 
circumstances, exercise. In this parable the Lord will make 
clear that when God calls on a member of his kingdom to 
forgive, He does not call on him to renounce a right, but that 
he has now no right to exercise in the matter; for having 
himself sought and accepted forgiveness, he has implicitly 
pledged himself to show it; and it is difficult to imagine how 
any amount of didactic instruction could have brought home 
this truth with at all the force and conviction of the parable 
which follows. 

‘Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times: but, Until seventy times seven.' Therefore,'—to the 
end that Peter may understand the larger demands made on 
him by the new law of love—‘is the kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a certain king, which would take account of his 
servants.’ This is the first of the parables in which God 


disturbed relations, and so of forgiveness (Ezek. xvi. 42); punishment 
being as the storm which violently restores the disturbed equilibrium of 
the moral atmosphere. Gregory of Nyssa well (Opp. vol. i. p. 159) : 
‘Peter observed, for it is an ancient rule of tradition, that the number 
seven is significant of a remission of sins, a perféct rest, whereof the 
sabbath, the seventh day from the beginning, is the symbol.’ 

1 Our Lord’s ‘ seventy times seven’ of forgiveness makes a wonderful 
contrast, which has not escaped the notice of St. Jerome (vol. ii. p. 565, 
edit. Bened.), to Lamech, the antediluyian Antichrist’s, seventy and 
seven-fold of revenge (Gen. iv. 24),—‘EBdounkovrduis érrad is not, as 
Origen and some others understand it, 70+7=77; for that would be 
rather €Bdouhoyvta érrds, but 70x 7=490. In the famous letter of 
Innocent III. to the Patriarch of Constantinople, setting forth the para- 
mount claims of the Roman See, the argument to be derived from this 
parable, and especially from these words, is not omitted: ‘Thus the 
number seven multiplied with itself in this place, signifies the sum total 
of sins of the sum total of sinners, for only Peter can loose not merely all 
offences, but the offences of all.’ 
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appears as King. We are the servants with whom He takes 
account. This account, as is plain, is not the final reckoning, 
not therefore identical with the reckoning of Matt. xxv. 19; 
2 Cor. v. 10; Rev. xx. 11,12; but rather such as that of 
Luke xvi. 2. To this He brings us by the preaching of the 
law,—by the setting of our sins before our face,—by awaken- 
ing and alarming our conscience that was asleep before,— 
by bringing us into adversities (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11-18),—by 
casting us into sore sicknesses! (Job xxxiil. 19-80), into 
perils of death ; so that there is not a step between us and 
it (2 Kin. xx. 4); He takes account with us, when He makes 
us feel that we could not answer Him one thing in a thou- 
sand, that our trespasses are more than the hairs of our 
heads; when by one means or another He brings our careless 
carnal security to an end (Ps. 1. 21; Acts xvi. 80). Thus 
David was summoned before God by the word of Nathan the 
prophet (2 Sam. xii.); thus the Ninevites by the preaching 
of Jonah (Jon. ui. 4); thus the Jews by John the Baptist 
(Luke ii. 8-14). 

‘And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto 
him, which owed him ten thousand talents.’ The sum is 
ereat, whatever talents we assume ; if Hebrew talents, it will 
be enormous indeed ; ? yet thus only the fitter to express the 
immensity of every man’s transgression in thought, word, 
and deed, against God. Over against the Ten Command- 
ments which he should have kept, are the ten thousand 
talents,—for the number is not accidental,—setting forth the 

‘ Anselm (Hom. 5): ‘God begins to reckon when by the troubles o 
infirmity He brings men to their bed and to death.’ 

* How vast a sum it was, we can most vividly realize to ourselves by 
comparing it with other sums mentioned in Scripture. Inthe construc- 
tion of the tabernacle twenty-nine talents of gold were used (Exod. 
xxxviii. 24) ; David prepared for the temple three thousand talents of 
gold, and the princes five thousand (1 Chron. xxix. 4-7); the queen of 
Sheba presented to Solomon one hundred and twenty talents (1 King 
x. 10); the king of Assyria laid upon Hezekiah thirty talents of gold 
(2 Kin. xviii. 14); and in the extreme impoverishment to which the land 


was brought at the last, one talent of gold was laid upon it, after the 
death of Josiah, by the king of Egypt (2 Chron. xxxvi. 3). 
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debts (see Matt. vi. 12) which he has incurred. So far as 
the letter of the parable reaches, we may account for the 
vastness of the debt by supposing the defaulter to have been 
one of the chief officers of the king, a farmer or adminis- 
trator of the royal revenues.! Or, seeing that in the 
despotisms of the East, where a nobility does not exist, and 
all, from the highest to the lowest, stand in an absolutely 
servile relation to the monarch, this name of ‘ servant’ 2 
need not hinder us from regarding him as one, to whom 
some chief post of trust and honour in the kingdom had been 
committed,—a satrap who should have remitted the revenues 
of his province to the royal treasury. The king had not far 
to go, he had only ‘ begun to reckon,’ when he lighted on this 
defaulter ; perhaps the first whose accounts were examined ; 
there may have been others with yet larger debts behind. This 
one ‘was brought unto him,’ for he never would have come of 


' In the Jewish parable (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol.i. p. 155), bearing 
some resemblance to this, the sins of men being there represented as an 
enormous debt, which it is impossible to pay,—it is the tribute due from 
an entire city which is owing, and which, at the prayer of the inha- 
bitants, the king remits. 

? Euripides (Hel. 276): Ta BapBdpwy yap SotAa mdvra many Evds. 
‘Among barbarians all are slaves save one.’ 

3’ Harpalus, satrap of Babylonia and Syria, besides the enormous 
sums which he had squandered, carried off with him five thousand talents 
when he fled to Athens from the wrath of Alexander (Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, vol. viii. p. 496). It was with exactly ten thousand talents that 
Darius sought to buy off Alexander, that he should not prosecute his 
conquests in Asia (Plutarch, Reg. et Imp. Apoph.); being the same 
sum with which Haman would have purchased of the Persian king per- 
mission to destroy all the Jews in the kingdom (Esth. iii.9). The same 
was the fine imposed by the Romans on Antiochus the Great, after his 
defeat by them. When Alexander, at Susa, paid the debts of the whole 
Macedonian army, those were not brought up to more than twice this 
figure, though every motive was at work to enhance the amount (Droysen, 
Gesch. Alexanders, p. 500). Von Bohlen (Das Alt. Ind. vol. ii. p. 119) 
gives almost incredible notices of the quantities of gold in the ancient 
East.—The immensity of the sum may in part have moved Origen to his 
strange supposition, that it can only be the man of sin (2 Thess. ii.) 
that is here indicated, or stranger still, the Devil! Compare Thilo, Cod. 
Apocryphus, vol. i. p. 887, and Neander, Kirch. Gesch. vol. v. p. 1122. 
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himself; more probably would have made that ‘ ten thousand’ 
into twenty ; for the secure sinner goes on, heaping up wrath 
against the day of wrath, writing himself an ever deeper debtor 
in the books of God. 

‘ But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
lum to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all that he 
had, and payment to be made.’ The sale of the debtor’s wife 
and children rested upon the assumption that they were a 
part of his property. Such was the theory and practice of 
the Roman law. That it was allowed under the Mosaic law 
to sell an insolvent debtor, is implicitly stated, Lev. xxv. 389; 
and from ver. 41 we infer that his family came into bondage 
with him; no less is implied at Exod. xxii. 3; 2 Kin. iv. 1; 
Neh. v. 5; Isai. 1. 1; lviii. 6; Jer. xxxiv. 8-11; Amos ii. 6; 
viii. 6.. The later Jewish doctors disallowed this severity, 
except where a thief should be sold to make good the wrong 
which he had done; and in our Lord’s time a custom so 
harsh had probably quite disappeared from among the Jews.! 
Certainly the imprisonment of a debtor, twice occurring in 
this parable (ver. 80, 34), formed no part of the Jewish law ; 
and, where the creditor possessed the power of selling him 
into bondage, was wholly superfluous. ‘ The tormentors’ also 
(ver. 34) have a foreign appearance, and dispose us to look 
for the scene of the parable among the Oriental monarchies, 
and not in the Jewish commonwealth, where a more mer- 
ciful legislation tempered the rights of the rich and the 
strong. For the spiritual significance, this of having nothing 
to pay expresses the utter bankruptcy of every child of Adam 
as he stands in the presence of a holy God, and is tried by 
the strictness of his holy law (Rom. iii. 23; Job xlii. 5, 6). 
The dreadful command that he shall be sold and all that he 
has (cf. Ps. xliv. 12), is the expression of God’s right and 
power altogether to alienate from Himself, reject, and deliver 
over into bondage, all those who have thus come short of his 
glory (Ps. xliv. 12); that by a terrible but righteous sentence 


‘ Michaélis, Mos, Recht, vol. iii. pp. 58 -60. 
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these, unless this sentence be reversed, shall be punished by 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the 
glory of his power. 

‘The servant therefore,’ hearing, the dreadful doom pro- 
nounced against him, betakes himself to supplication, the 
only resource that is left him ; he ‘ fell down, and worshipped 
him.’ The formal act of worship, or adoration, consisted in 
prostration on the ground, with the embracing and kissing 
of the feet and Imees. Origen bids us here to note a nice 
observance of proprieties in the slighter details of the parable. 
This servant ‘worshipped’ the king, for that honour was 
paid to royal personages; but we shall not find that the 
other servant ‘ worshipped ’—which, as between equals, would 
haye been out of place,—he only ‘ besought,’ him. His 
‘Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee all,’ is 
characteristic of the anguish of the moment, out of which he 
is ready to promise impossible things, even mountains of 
gold, if only he may be delivered from his present fear. 
When words corresponding to these find utterance from a 
sinner’s lips in the first conviction of his sin, they testify that 
he has not yet attained to a full insight into his relations 
with God; but has still much to learn; and this chiefly, 
that no future obedience can make up for past disobedience ; 
since that future obedience God claims for his own, and as 
nothing more than his due. It could not, therefore, even 
were there no fault or flaw in it, and there will be many, 
make compensation for the defects of the past; and in this 
‘T will pay thee all,’ we must detect the voice of self- 
righteousness, imagining that, if only time were allowed, it 
could make all past shortcomings good. This goes far to 
explain the later conduct of the suppliant here. It is clear 
that he whom this servant represents, had never come to a 
true recognition of the vastness of his debt. Little, in the 
subjective measure of his own estimate, has been forgiven 
him, and therefore he loves little, or not at all (Luke vii. 47). 
It ig true that by his demeanour and his cry he did recognize 
his indebtedness, else would there have been no setting of 
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him free; and he might have gone on, and, had he only been 
true to his own mercies, he would have gone on, to an ever 
fuller recognition of the grace shown him: but as it was, in a 
little while he lost sight of it altogether, and showed too plainly 
that he had ‘ forgotten that he was purged from his old sins’ 
(2 Pet. i. 9). 

However, at the earnestness of his present prayer, ‘ the 
lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed 
him, and forgave him the debt.’! The severity of God only 
endures till the sinner is brought to acknowledge his guilt ; 
like Joseph’s harshness with his brethren, it is love in 
disguise ; and having done its work, having brought him to 
own that he is verily guilty, it reappears as grace again; that 
very reckoning, which at first threatened him with irre- 
mediable ruin, being, if he will use it aright, the largest 
mercy of all; bringing indeed his debt to a head, but only 
bringing it to this head, that it may be for ever abolished (Ps. 
cil. 12; Jer. 1. 20; Mic. vu. 19). That, however, must be 
first done. There can be no forgivingin the dark. God will 
forgive ; but He will have the sinner to know what and how 
much he is forgiven; there must be first a ‘ Come now, and 
let us reason together,’ before the scarlet can be made white 
as snow (Isai. i. 18). The sinner must know his sins for 
what they are, a mountain of transgression, before ever they 
can be cast into the deep sea of God’s mercy. He must first 
have the sentence of death in himself, ere the words of life will 
have any abiding worth for him. 

Such abiding worth they have not for the servant who, 
crying for mercy, has himself obtained it (Wisd. xii. 18, 19). 


1 Compare Chardin (Voy. en Perse, vol. v. p. 285): ‘ Disgrace in Persia 
is infallibly accompanied by the confiscation of property, and this loss is 
a great and terrible misfortune, for a man is stripped of all he possesses 
at a moment’s notice and has nothing to call his own. His property, his 
slaves, and sometimes eyen his wife and children, are taken from him. 
Eventually his prospects brighten. The king makes known his pleasure 
concerning him. His family, some of his slaves and his furniture, are 
nearly always restored to him, and after a time he is often received back 
into favour at court, and once more takes office.’ 
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‘The same servant went out,’ that is, from his master’s pre- 
sence, ‘and found,’ on the instant, as it would seem, and 
while the memory of his lord’s goodness should have been 
fresh upon him, ‘ one of his fellowservants, which owed him 
an hundred pence.’ May we press this ‘ went out,’ and say 
that we go out from the presence of our God, when we fail to 
keep an eyer-lively sense of the greatness of our sin, and the 
greatness of his forgiveness ? So more than one interpreter ; ! 
yet I cannot see more in this than what the outward con- 
ditions of the parable require. He is said to go out, because 
in the actual presence of his lord he could not have ventured 
on the outrage which follows. The term ‘fellowservant’ 
here does not imply equality of rank between these two, or 
that they filled similar offices;? but only that they stood 
beth in the relation of servants to a common lord, And this 
sum is so small, ‘an hundred pence,’ as the other had been 
so large, ‘ ten thousand talents,’ to signify how little any man 
can offend against his brother, compared with that which 
every man has offended against God ;* so that, in Chrysostom’s 
words, these offences to those are as a drop of water to the 
boundless ocean.* 

The whole demeanour of this unrelenting creditor toward 
his debtor is graphically described: ‘He laid hands on him, 
and took him by the throat, saying,’? Pay me that thou owest.’ 


1 Thus Theophylact: ‘For no man that abideth in God is without 
compassion.’ 

2 Such would have been éuddovAos, this is cdvdovaAos. 

3 The Hebrew talent=300 shekels (Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26). Assum- 
ing this, the proportion of the two debts to one another would be as 
follows : 

10,000 talents : 100 pence :: 1,250,000 : 1. 

4 Melanchthon; ‘ For this reason is the sum set down as so great, 
namely, that we may know that in the sight of God we have truly many 
and great sins. If thou wilt look into thy life thou wilt easily find 
many ; for great is the carelessness of the flesh, great our negligence 
in prayer, great our distrust, and many our doubts of God. So also 
diverse lusts roam within us without limit.’ 

5 Hrasmus: ‘*Emveyev, he dragged him violently by the throat, is the 
phrase for one who forcibly drags another to prison or before a judge.’ 
“Ayxew is the more classical word. 
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Some press the word in the original, and find therein an 
aggravation of this servant’s cruelty, as though he was not 
even sure whether the debt were owing or not.! There is no 
warrant for this. That the debt was owing is plam; he 
found, we are told, ‘one of his fellowservants, which owed 
him an hundred pence.’ Any different assumption would 
mar the proprieties of the story, would turn the edge of the 
parable, and we should have here a vulgar extortioner and 
wrong-doer. But such a one the law would have sufficiently 
condemned ; there would have been no need to speak for this 
a parable of the kingdom of heaven. The lessons which it 
teaches are different; lessons which they need to learn who 
are not under the law, but under grace; and this chiefly— 
that it is not always right, but often the most opposite to 
right, to press our rights, that in the kingdom of grace the 
summum jus may be the swnma injuria. This man would 
fain have been measured to by God in one measure, while he 
measured to his fellowsin another. He would fain be forgiven, 
while yet he did not forgive. But this may not be. A man 
must make his choice. It is free to him to dwell in the 
kingdom of grace: but then, receiving grace, he must show 
grace; finding love, he must exercise love. If, on the con- 
trary, he pushes his rights as far as they will go, if the law of 
severest justice is the law of his dealings with his fellow-men, 
he must look for the same as the law of God’s dealings with 
him, and in the measure wherein he has meted, that it shall 
be measured to him again. 

Tt was in vain that ‘his fellowservant fell down at his 
feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and I 
will pay thee all ;’ unconsciously using exactly the same 
words of entreaty which he, in the agony of his distress, had 
used, and, using, had found mercy. ‘He would not; but 


‘ The ef 7 opetders, which reading, as the more difficult, is to be 
preferred to 8 tT: opetAcis, and which is retained by Lachmann, does not 
imply any doubt as to whether the debt were really due or no: but the 
conditional form was originally, though of course not here, a courteous 
form of making a demand. 
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went and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt ;’ 
dragging, as we may suppose, his debtor with him till he 
could consign him to the safe custody of the jailer; refusing, 
in Chrysostom’s words, ‘to recognize the port in which he 
had himself so lately escaped shipwreck ;’ and all unconscious 
that he was condemning himself, and revoking his own 
mercy. But such is man, so harsh and hard, when he walks 
otherwise than in a constant sense of forgiveness received 
from God. Ignorance or forgetfulness of his own guilt makes 
him harsh, unforgiving, and cruel to others; or at best, he is 
only hindered from being so by those weak defences of natural 
character which may at any moment break down. He who 
Imows not his own guilt, is ever ready to exclaim, as David 
in the time of his worst sin, ‘The man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die’ (2 Sam. xii. 5); to be as extreme in 
judging others, as he is remiss and indulgent in judging 
himself; while, on the other hand, it is to them ‘ who are 
spiritual’ that St. Paul commits the restoring of a brother 
‘overtaken in a fault’ (Gal. vi. 1); and when he urges on 
Titus the duty of showimg meelkness unto all men, he finds 
the motive here—‘for we ourselves also were sometimes 
foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures’ (Tit. 11. 3). It is just in man to be merciful (Matt. 
i. 19), to be hwmane is lwman. None but the altogether 
Righteous may press his utmost rights; whether He will do 
so or not is determined by altogether different considerations, 
but He has not that to hold his hand, which every man has, 
even the sense of his own proper guilt (John viii. 7-9). 

‘So when lis fellowservants saw what was done, they 
were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that 
was done.’ It is not in heaven only that indignation is felt 
when men thus measure to others in so different a measure 
from that which has been measured to them. There are on 
earth also those who have learned what is the meaning of 
the merey which the sinner finds, and what the obligations 
which it imposes on him; and who mourn in their prayer 
when this is greatly forgotten by others round them. The 
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servants were ‘sorry ;’ their lord, as we read presently, was 
‘wroth’ (ver. 34); to them grief, to him anger, is ascribed. 
The distinction is not accidental, nor without its grounds. 
In man, the sense of his own guilt, the deep consciousness 
that whatever sin he sees come to ripeness in another, exists 
in its germ and seed in his own heart, with the knowledge 
that all flesh is one, and that the sin of one calls for humilia- 
tion from all, will rightly make sorrow the predominant 
feeling in his heart, when the spectacle of moral evil is 
brought before his eyes (Ps. cxix. 186, 158; Rom. ix. 2; 
2 Pet. i. 7); but in God the pure hatred of sin,' which is, 
indeed, his love of holiness at its opposite pole, finds place. 
At the same time the sorrow which is here ascribed to the 
servants is not, as Bengel has well observed,” without its own 
admixture of indignation. As the servants of the king here, 
so the servants of a heavenly King complain to Him, mourn 
over all the oppressions that are wrought in their sight: the 
things which they cannot set right themselves, the wrongs 
which they are weak to redress, they can at least bring to 
Him; and they do not bring them in vain. ‘ Then his lord, 
after that he had called him, said unto him, O thow wicked 
servant ’®—this, which he had not called him on account of 
his debt, he now calls him on account of his ingratitude and 
cruelty—-‘ I forgave thee all that debt, because thow desiredst 
me: shouldest not thow also have had compassion on thy 
fellowservanit even as I had pity on thee?’4 The guilt 
which he is charged with is, not that, needing mercy, he 
refused to show it, but that, having received mercy, he 
remains unmerciful still (cf. 1 John iv. 11). A most impor- 
tant difference! They, therefore, who like him are hard- 
hearted and cruel, do not thereby bear witness that they have 

‘ On thelanguage of Scripture, attributing anger, repentance, jealousy 
to God, Augustine has good remarks (Con. Adv. Leg. et Proph. i. 20; 
and Ad Simple. ii. qu. 2). 

* * Often the word Avy (sorrow) denotes indignation as well.’ 

* Bengel: ‘He had not been called so on account of his debt,’—a 


remark which Origen and Chrysostom had already made. 
* See Chrysostom, De Simult. Hon. xx. 6, an admirable discourse. 
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received no mercy: on the contrary, the stress of their offence 
is, that having received an infinite mercy, they remain un- 
merciful yet. The objective fact, that Christ has put away 
the sin of the world, and that we have been baptized into the 
remission of sins, stands firm, whether we allow it to exercise 
a purifying, sanctifying, humanizing influence on our hearts 
or not. Our faith apprehends, indeed, the benefit, but has 
not created it, any more than our opening of our eyes upon 
the sun has first set the sun in the heavens. 

‘And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all that was due unto him’— 
according to that word, ‘ He shall have judgment without 
mercy, that hath shewed no mercy’ (Jam. ii. 18). The king 
had dealt with him before as a creditor with a debtor, but 
now as a judge with a criminal. ‘The tormentors’ are those 
who, as the word implies, shall make the life of a prisoner 
bitter to him; wring out from him the confession of any 
concealed hoards which he may still possess; even as there 
are ‘ tormentors’ in that world of woe, whereof this prison is 
a figure—fellow-sinners and evil angels—instruments of the 
just yet terrible judgments of God.! But here it is strange 
that the king delivers the offender to prison and to punish- 


1 Grotius makes the Bacavoral (tormentors) merely =decuoptaakes 
(jailers), and so Kuinoel, who observes that debtors are given to safe keep- 
ing, but not to tortures. This isnotaccurate. Thus in early times there 
were certain legal tortures, a chain weighing fifteen pounds, a pittance 
of food barely sufficient to sustain life (see Arnold, Hist. of Rome, vol. i. 
p. 136; Livy, ii. 23), which the Roman creditor might apply to the debtor 
for the bringing him to terms. In the East, too, where no depth of 
apparent poverty excludes the suspicion that there may be somewhere a 
hidden store, where too it is almost a point of honour not to pay but on 
hardest compulsion, the torture would be often used to wring something 
from the sufferings of the debtor himself, or from the compassion of his 
friends. In all these cases the jailer would be naturally the ‘ tormentor ’ 
as well (see 1 Kin. xxii. 27) ; so that ‘ tormentors ’ may well stand in its 
proper sense. Cf. 4 Macc. vi. 11. Had this wicked servant merely been 
given into ward now, his punishment would have been lighter than it 
should have been, when his offence was not near so enormous as now it 
had become ; for then he was to haye been sold inso slavery, 

M 
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ment not for the evil which he had just wrought, but for that 
old debt which had seemed unconditionally remitted to him. 
When Hammond says, that the king ‘ revoked his designed 
mercy,’ and would transfer this view of the transaction to the 
relation between God and sinners, this is one of those 
evasions of a difficulty by help of an ambiguous expression, 
or a word ingeniously thrust in, which are too frequent even 
in good interpreters of Scripture. It was not merely a 
designed mercy ; the king had not merely purposed to forgive 
him, but, as is distinctly declared, ‘ forgave him the debt.’ 
It has been ingeniously suggested that the debt for which he 
is now cast into prison, is the debt of mercy and love, which, 
according to that pregnant word of St. Paul’s, ‘Owe no man 
anything, but to love one another,’ he owed, but had so 
signally failed to pay. Few, however, would be satisfied with 
this. As little are the cases of Adonijah and Shimei (1 Kin. 
ii.) altogether in point. They, no doubt, on occasion of their 
later offences, were punished far more severely than they 
would have been, but for their former faults; yet for all this 
it is not the former offences which are revived that they may 
be punished, but the later offence which calls down its own 
punishment; not to say that parallels drawn from questionable 
acts of imperfect men, go but a little way in establishing the 
righteousness of God. 

The question which seems involved in all this, Do sins, 
once forgiven, return on the sinner through his after offences ? 
is one frequently and fully discussed by the Schoolmen ;! 
and of course this parable occupies a prominent place in such 
discussions. But it may be worth considering, whether 
difficulties upon this point do not arise mainly from too dead 

1 By Pet. Lombard (Sent. iv. dist. 22) ; Aquinas (Swm. Theol. pars iii. 
qu. 88); and H. de Sto. Victore (De Sacram. ii. pars, 14, 9: Utrum 
peccata semel dimissa redeant). Cf. Augustine, De Bapt. Con. Don. 
1.12. Cajetan, quoting Rom. xi. 29, ‘the gifts of God are without re- 
pentance’ (aueraueAnra), explains thus the recalling of the pardon which 
had once been granted: ‘Debts once forgiven are again claimed, but 


not, as formerly, as debts, but as the subject-matter of ingratitude which 
they haye now become,’—-which is exactly the decision of Aquinas. 
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and formal a way of contemplating the forgiveness of sins ; 
from our suffering the earthly circumstances of the remission 
of a debt to embarrass the heavenly truth, instead of regard- 
ing them as helps, but weak and often failing ones, for the 
setting forth of that truth. One cannot conceive of remission 
of sins apart from living communion with Christ ; being bap- 
tized into Him, we are baptized into the forgiveness of sins; 
and the abiding in Christ and the forgiveness of sins go ever 
henceforward hand in hand, are inseparable one from the 
other. But if we cease to abide in Him, we then fall back 
into that state which is of itself a state of condemnation and 
death, and one on which the wrath of God is resting. If 
then, setting aside the contemplation of a man’s sins asa 
formal debt, which must either be forgiven to him or not 
forgiven, we contemplate the life out of Christ as a state or 
condition of wrath, and the life in Christ as one of grace, the 
one a walking in darkness, and the other a walking in the 
light, we can better understand how a man’s sins should 
return upon him ; that is, he sinning anew falls back into the 
darkness out of which he had been delivered, and, no doubt, 
all that he has done of evil in former times adds to the thick- 
ness of that darkness, causes the wrath of God to abide more 
terribly on that state in which he now is, and therefore upon 
him (John y. 14). Nor may we leave out of sight that all 
forgiveness, short of that crowning and last act, which will 
find place on the day of judgment, and will be followed by a 
blessed impossibility of simning any more, is conditional, in 
the very nature of things so conditional, that the condition 
must in every case be assumed, whether distinctly stated or 
not; that condition being that the forgiven man continue in 
faith and obedience, in that state of grace into which he has 
been brought; which he who by this unmerciful servant is 
figured to us here, had evidently failed to do. He that will 
partake of the final salvation must abide in Christ, else he 
will be ‘cast forth as a branch and withered’ (John xv. 6). 
This is the condition, not arbitrarily imposed from without, 


but belonging to the very essence of the salvation itself; just 
m2 
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as if one were drawn from the raging sea, and set upon the 
safe shore, the condition of his continued safety would be 
that he remained there, and did not again cast himself into 
the raging waters. In this point of view 1 John i. 7 will 
supply an interesting parallel: ‘If we walk in the light, as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ 
He whom this servant represents does not abide in the light 
of love, but falls back into the old darkness; he has, there- 
fore, no fellowship with his brother, and the cleansing power 
of the blood of Jesus Christ ceases from him. 

It is familiar to many that the theologians of Rome have 
drawn an argument for purgatory from the words, ‘ tell he 
should pay all that was due,’ and no less from the parallel 
expression, Matt. v. 26; as though they marked a limit of 
time beyond which the punishment should not extend. But 
the phrase is proverbial, and all which it signifies is, that the 
offender shall now taste of the extreme rigour of the law; 
shall have justice without mercy; and always paying, shall 
yet never have paid off, his debt.!. For since the sinner 
could never acquit the slightest portion of the debt in which 
he is indebted to God, the putting that as a condition of his 
liberation, which it is impossible could ever be fulfilled, may 
be the strongest possible way of expressing the everlasting 
duration of his punishment. When the Phoceans, abandon- 
ing their city, swore that they would not return till the mass 
of iron which they plunged into the sea rose once more to the 
surface, this was the most emphatic form they could devise 
of declaring that they would never return ; such an emphatic 
declaration is the present. 

The Lord concludes with a word of earnest warning: ‘ So 
likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye 


1 See Gerhard, Loct Theoll. loc. xxvii. 8. Chrysostom: ‘That is to 
say perpetually, for he will never pay it off’: and Augustine (De Serm. 
Dom. im Mon. i. 11): ‘Until thou payest. . . . I must believe that He 
is alluding to the punishment which is called eternal.’ So Remigius: 
‘He shall ever be paying, but never pay in full.’ 
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from your hearts} forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes.’ ‘So’—with the same rigour; such treasures of 
wrath, as well as such treasures of grace, are with Him: He 
who could so greatly forgive, can also so greatly punish. 
‘My heavenly Father’—not thereby implying that in such 
case He would not be theirs, since they, thus acting, would 
have denied the relationship ; for our Lord says often, ‘ My 
Father’ (as ver. 19), when no such reason can be assigned. 
On the declaration itself we may observe that the Christian 
stands in a middle point, between a mercy received and a 
mercy which he yet needs to receive. Sometimes the first is 
urged upon him as an argument for showing mercy—‘ for- 
giving one another, as Christ forgave you’ (Col. iii. 18; 
Ephes. iv. 82) ; sometimes the last, ‘ Blessed are the merciful : 
for they shall obtain mercy’ (Matt. v. 7); ‘ With the merci- 
ful thou wilt shew thyself merciful’ (Ps. xviii. 25); ‘ For- 
give, and ye shall be forgiven’ (Luke vi. 87) ; while sometimes 
the other and more menacing side of the same truth is urged, 
as in this present parable, and in words recorded by St. 
Mark, ‘ But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father 
which is in heaven forgive your trespasses’ (xi. 26; ef. Jam. 
ii. 13); and in the same way by the Son of Sirach (xxviii. 8, 
4), ‘One man beareth hatred against another, and doth he 
seek pardon from the Lord? he showeth no mercy to a man 
who is like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own 
sins?’ And thus, while he must ever look back on a mercy 
received as the source and motive of the mercy which he 
shows, he looks forward as well to the mercy which he yet 
needs, and which he is assured that the merciful, according 
to what Bengel beautifully calls the benigna talio of the king- 
dom of God, shall obtain, as a new provocation to its abundant 
exercise. Tholuck has some good remarks upon this point : 

1 °And Tay Kapdioy = ex Wuxijs, Ephes. vi. 6; 1 Mace. viii. 27; to the 
exclusion, not merely of acts of hostility, but also of all pryjoianta, or 
remembrance of wrongs. H. de Sto. Victore: ‘That he may neither 
wreak vengeance in act, nor keep back malice in his heart ;’ and Jerome: 
‘The Lord added, from your hearts, that He might dispel all pretence 
of a feigned peace.’ 
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‘From the circumstance that mercy is here [Matt. v. 7] 
promised as the recompense of anterior mercy on our part, it 
might indeed be inferred that under “‘ merciful” we are to 
imagine such as have not yet in any degree partaken of 
mercy; but this conclusion would only be just on the 
assumption that the divine compassion consisted in an iso- 
lated act, of which man could be the object only once for all 
in his life. Seeing, however, that it is an act which extends 
over the whole life of the individual, and reaches its culminat- 
ing point in eternity, it behoves us to consider the compassion 
of God for man, and man for his brethren, as reciprocally 
calling forth and affording a basis for one another.’! Anda 
difficulty which Origen suggests, finds its explanation here.? 
He asks, where in time are we to place the transactions 
shadowed forth in this parable? ‘There are reasons on the 
one hand why they should be placed at the end of this present 
dispensation ; since at what other time does God take account 
with his servants for condemnation or acquittal ? while yet, 
if placed there, what further opportunity would the forgiven 
servant have for displaying the harshness and cruelty which 
he actually does display towards his fellow-servant? The 
difficulty disappears, when we no longer contemplate forgive- 
ness as an isolated act, which must take place at some definite 
moment, and then is past and irrevocable; but regard it 
rather as ever going forward, as running parallel with and 
extending over the entire life of the redeemed, which, as it is 
a life of continual sin and shortcoming, so has need to be a 
life of continual forgiveness. 


1 Auslegung der Bergpredigt, p. 93. 

2 Comm. wn Matt. xviii. 

* Fleury has a fine story, illustrative of this parable (Hist. Eccles. 
vol. ii. p. 334). Between two Christians at Antioch enmity had sprung 
up. After a while one of them desired to be reconciled, but the other, 
who was a priest, refused. While it thus fared with them, the persecu- 
tion of Valerian began ; and Sapricius, the priest, having boldly confessed 
himself a Christian, was on the way to death. Nicephorus met him, 
and again sued for peace, which was again refused. While he was seck- 
ing that peace which the other withheld, they arrived at the place of 


a | 
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execution. He that should have been the martyr was here terrified, 
offered to sacrifice to the gods, and, despite the entreaties of the other, 
did so, making shipwreck of his faith and of his soul ; while Nicephorus, 
boldly confessing, stepped in his place, and received the crown which 
Sapricius lost. This story runs finely parallel with our parable. Before 
Sapricius could have had grace to confess Christ, he must have had his 
own ten thousand talents forgiven; but refusing to forgive a far lesser 
wrong, to put away the displeasure he had conceived on some infinitely 
lighter grounds against his brother, he forfeited all, his Lord was angry, 
withdrew from him his grace, and suffered him again to be entangled 
in that kingdom of darkness from which he had once been delivered. 
We are further reminded well that the unforgiving temper, apart from 
all outward wrong, itself constitutes the sin of the unmerciful servant. 
So Augustine (Quest. Evang. i. qu. 25): ‘He would not forgive; ... 
by this we must understand that he held such feeling towards him as to 
desire his punishment.’ 
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PARABLE IX. 
THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


Marruew xx. 1-16. 


Tus parable stands in closest connexion with the words 
which went immediately before—that is, with the four con- 
cluding verses of the chapter preceding, and can only be 
rightly understood by their help ; which being so, the actual 
division of chapters is here peculiarly unfortunate; often 
causing, as it does, the parable to be explained with no 
reference to the context, and with no attempt to trace the 
circumstances out of which it grew. And yet on a right 
tracing of this connexion, and the showing how it sprang 
out of, and was in fact an answer to, Peter’s question, ‘ What 
shall we have?’ the success of the exposition will mainly 
depend. Itis a parable which stands only second to that of 
the Unjust Steward in the number and wide divergence from 
one another of the explanations that have been proposed for 
it; and only second to that, if indeed second, in the difficulties 
which it presents.'| These Chrysostom states clearly and 
strongly; though few will be wholly satisfied with his solution 
-of them. There is, first, the difficulty of bringing it into 
harmony with the saying by which it is introduced and 
concluded, and which it is plainly intended to illustrate ; and 
secondly, there is the moral difficulty, the same which the 
elder brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son presents,— 
namely, how can one who is himself a member of the king- 
dom of God ‘be held,’ as Chrysostom terms. it, ‘by that 


’ See the Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1847, pp. 396-416, 
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lowest of all passions, envy, and an evil eye,’ grudging in his 
heart the favours shown to other members of that kingdom ? 
or, if it be denied that the murmurers of this parable are 
members of that kingdom, how this denial is reconcilable 
with their having laboured all day long in the vineyard, 
and ultimately carrying away their own reward? And 
lastly, it is not easy, but most hard, to determine what is 
the drift and scope of the parable, its leading intention and 
purpose. 

Of its many interpreters there are, first, those who see 
in the equal penny to all, the key to the whole matter, and 
for whom its lesson is this,—the equality of rewards in the 
kingdom of God.! This was Luther’s explanation in his 
earlier works, though he afterwards saw reason to withdraw 
it. But however this may appear to agree with the parable,? 
it evidently agrees not at all with the saying which sums it 
up, and contains its moral: ‘ Many that are first shall be last, 
and the last shall be first ;’* for such an equality would be 
‘ no reversing of the order of the first and last, but a setting of 
' all upon a level. 


' Augustine (Serm. 343) : ‘ The penny is life eternal, which is alike for 
all; ’—but without affirming equality in the kingdom of God; for all 
the stars, as he goes on to say, are in the same firmament, yet ‘ one star 
differeth from another star in glory ’ (splendor dispar, celum commune), 
Cf. De Sanct. Virgin. 26; In Joh. Evang. tract. lxvii. § 2; Tertullian, 
De Monog. 10; Bernard, In Ps. Qui habitat, Serm. ix. 4; Ambrose, Hp. 
vii. 11; Gregory the Great, Moral. iv. 36. 

2 Yet Spanheim (Dub. Hvang. vol. ili. p. 785) is not easily answered, 
when against this he says: ‘It is impossible to understand the penny 
as meaning eternal life, for it is given also to the murmurers and the 
envious, it does not satisfy those who receive it, and it is given to men 
who are bidden to depart fromm the Lord (ver. 14). But life eternal is 
not the portion of murmurers, nor of the envious, neither does it draw 
men away from God, but joins them with him, nor is it given unto any 
to whom it does not bring full satiety of joy.’ 

3 Fritzsche, indeed, finds no difficulty in giving the sense of the gnome 
thus : ‘ They who have been the last to join themselves to the Messiah 
shall be reckoned with those that were first, and they who followed Him 
first shall be reckoned with the last; ’ but this is doing evident violence 
to the words. 
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Others affirm that the parable is meant to set forth this 
truth,—that God does not regard the length of time during 
which men are occupied in his work, but the fidelity and 
strenuous exertion with which they accomplish that work.! 
Of this explanation there will presently be occasion to speak 
more at large; it will be enough now to observe that if 
everything had turned on the fact that the last-hired 
labourers had worked more strenuously than the first, it is 
impossible that all mention of this circumstance should have 
been omitted. 

The same is Calvin’s explanation ; a little modified, it is 
true; but without substantial alterations. There is a warning 
here that we be not over-confident, because we may have 
begun well ;? lest (though this is not his illustration), like 
the hare in the fable, waxing careless and remiss, we let 
others pass us by; and so, from the first, fall into the hind- 
most rank: that no one begin to boast, or consider the battle 
won, till he put off his armour (1 Kin. xx. 11). But to him 
also it may be replied that the parable affords no warrant for 
the assumption that the labourers first engaged had slackened 
their exertions during the latter part of the day. 

There are others who find in the successive hours at 
which the different bands of labourers were hired, the leading 
feature of the parable. And these interpreters may be again 
subdivided, according as they regard these hours as successive 
ages in the world’s history, or successive periods in the lives 
of individual men. There are, first, those who, as Irensus,? 


‘So Maldonatus: ‘The end of the parable is that the reward of 
eternal life answers, not to the time which a man has laboured, but to 
‘ his labour and the work he has done; ’ and Kuinoel the same. 

* «The aim of the Lord was none other than by continual incentives 
to spur his followers to progress. For we know that sluggishness is 
generally born of excessive confidence.’ If we found, indeed, the gnome 
by itself, we might then say that such was his purpose in it: see the 
admirable use which Chrysostom (In Matt. Hom. 67, ad finem) makes 
of it, in this regard. 

* Con. Her. iv. 36.7. His immediate object is to assert the unity of 
the Old Dispensation and the New, that one purpose ran through, and one 
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Origen, and Hilary, see here a history of the different sum- 
monses to a work of righteousness which God has made to 
men from the beginning of the world,—to Adam,—to Noah,— 
to Abraham,—to Moses,—and lastly to the Apostles, bidding 
them, each in his time and order, to go work in his vineyard. 
Of these labourers, all the earlier lived during weaker and 
more imperfect dispensations, and underwent, therefore, a 
harder toil, as having less abundant gifts of the Spirit, less 
clear knowledge of the grace of God in Christ, to sustain 
them, than the later called, the members of the Christian 
Church. Their heavier toil, therefore, might aptly be set 
forth by a longer period of work, and that at the more 
oppressive time of the day (cf. Acts xv. 10); while the 
Apostles, and the other faithful called into God’s vineyard 
at the eleventh hour (‘the last time,’ or, ‘ the last howr,’ as 
St. John [1 Ep. ii. 18] terms it), and partakers of the larger 
freer grace now given in Christ, had by comparison a lighter 
burden to endure. But of these interpreters, it may be fairly 
asked, When could that murmuring have taken place, even 
supposing God’s servants of one age could thus grudge 
because of the larger grace bestowed upon others? This 
could not have been in their lifetime ; for before the things 
were even revealed which God had prepared for his people 
that came after, they were in their graves. It is still less 
conceivable as finding place in the day of judgment, or in the 
kingdom of love made perfect. Unless, then, we quite explain 
away the murmuring, accepting Chrysostom’s ingenious solu- 
tion of it, that it is only brought in to enhance the greatness 
of the things freely given in the last days, things so glorious, 
that those earlier and more scantily endowed might be 
tempted to murmur, comparing themselves with their more 
richly furnished successors,—this explanation seems un- 
tenable ; as, were it worth while, much more might be urged 
against it. 

God ordered, them both; the same who called patriarchs and prophets 


in the earlier hours calling Apostles in the last.. He makes many of the 
parables, and some with better right than this, to teach this lesson. 
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The other subdivision of this group of interpreters see in 
the different hours at which the labourers are hired, different 
periods in men’s lives, at which they enter on the Lord’s 
work; affirming that its purpose is to encourage those who 
have entered late on his service, now to labour heartily, not 
allowing the consciousness of past negligences to make slack 
their hands; since they too, if only they will labour with their 
might for the time, long or short, which remains, shall 
receive with the others a full reward. This is, in the main, 
Chrysostom’s view :! but with a free admission that, under 
certain limitations, such encouragement may be drawn from 
the parable, it is another thing to say that this is the ad- 
monishment which it is especially meant to convey. In what 
living connexion would the parable then stand with what went 
before, with Peter’s question, or with the temper out of which 
that question grew, and which this teaching of the Lord was 
intended to meet and to correct ? 

But nearer to the truth than all these explanations is 
that which finds here a warning and a prophecy of the causes 
/ which would lead to the rejection of the Jews, the first called 
into the vineyard of the Lord ;—these causes being mainly 
their proud appreciation of themselves and of their own 
work ; their displeasure at seeing the Gentiles, aliens so long, 
put on the same footing, admitted to equal privileges, with 
themselves in the kingdom of God:? and an agreement or 


And also Jerome’s (Comm. im Matt.): ‘The labourers of the first 
hour seem to me to be Samuel and Jeremiah and John the Baptist, who 
can say with the Psalmist, Thou art my God even from my mother’s 
womb. The labourers of the third hour, those who began to serve God 
in their youth. Of the sixth hour, those who have taken on them the 
yoke of Christ in their maturity. Of the ninth, those who are verging 
on old age. Of the eleventh, those who are in the extremity of age. 
And yet all alike receive their reward, although their labour is different.’ 

* Cocceius: ‘Here is hinted the future murmuring and indignation 
of the Jews against the Gentiles: for the presumption of the Jews is 
that in the kingdom of Christ the Gentiles should be subject to thems 
selves, and ought not to attain their reward, unless they also have laboured 
as the Jewslaboured for many centuries.’ See, in favour of this explana- 
tion, Greswell, Hapos. of the Par. vol. iy. p. 370, sqq. 
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covenant being made with the first hired, and none with 
those subsequently engaged, has been urged as confirming 
this view. No interpretation of the parable can be true 
which excludes this application of it. It was notably fulfilled 
in the Jews; while yet this fulfilment of it was only one ful- 
filment out of many; for our Lord’s words are so rich in 
_ Meaning, so touch the central heart of things, that they are 
continually finding their fulfilment. Had this, however, been 
his primary meaning, we should expect to hear of but two 
bands of labourers, the first hired and the last: all who come 
between would only serve to confuse and perplex. The 
solution sometimes given of this objection,—that the suc- 
cessive hirings represent successive summonses to the Jews ; 
first, under Moses and Aaron; secondly, under David and the 
kings; thirdly, under the Maccabwan chiefs and priests ; 
and lastly, in the time of Christ and his Apostles; or that 
these are severally Jews, Samaritans, and proselytes of greater 
and less strictness,—seems devised merely to escape from an 
embarrassment, and only witnesses for its existence without 
removing it. ae 
Better then to say that the parable is directed against a 
wrong temper and spirit of mind, which, indeed, was notably 
manifested in the Jews, but one against which all men in 
possession of spiritual privileges, have need to be, and herein 
are, warned: this warning being primarily addressed not to 
them, but to the Apostles, as the foremost workers in the 
Christian Church, the earliest called to labour in the Lord’s 
vineyard—‘ the first,’ both in time, and in toil and pains. 
They had seen the rich young man (xix. 22) go sorrowful 
_ away, unable to abide the proof by which the Lord had merci- 
fully revealed to him how strong the bands by which the 
world was holding him still. They (for Peter here, as so 
often, is spokesman for all) would fain know what their reward 
should be, who had done this very thing from which he had 
shrunk, and forsaken all for the Gospel’s sake (ver. 27). The 


Lord answers them first and fully, that they and as many as 


should do the same for his sake, should reap an abundant 
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reward (ver. 28, 29). But for all this the question itself, 
‘What shall we have?’ was not a right one; it put their 
relation to their Lord on a wrong footing; there was a 
tendency in it to bring their obedience to a calculation of so 
much work, so much reward. There lurked too a certain 
self-complacency init. That spirit of self-exalting comparison 
of ourselves with others, which is so likely to be stirring, 
when we behold any signal failure on their part, was obscurely 
at workin them; so obscurely that they may have been hardly 
conscious of it themselves; but He who knew what was in 
man, saw with a glance into the depths of Peter’s heart, and 
having replied to the direct question, ‘ What shall we have ?’ 
went on to crush the evil in the bud, and before it should un- 
folditself further. ‘ Not of works, lest any man should boast ; ’ 
this was the truth which they were in danger of missing, and 
which He would now by the parable enforce ; and if nothing 
of works, but all of grace for all, then no glorifying of one 
over another, no grudging of one against another, no claim 
as of right upon the part of any.! In that question of theirs 
there spake out something of the spirit of the hireling, and it 
isagainst this spirit that the parable is directed, which might | 
justly be entitled, On the nature of rewards in the kingdom of 
God,—the whole finding a most instructive commentary in 
Rom. iv. 1-4, which supplies not a verbal, but more deeply 
\ interesting, a real parallel to the parable before us. 

So far as it is addressed to Peter, and in him to all true 
believers, it is rather a warning against what might be, if they 


1 Gerhard: ‘Just at the end, because the confidence of Peter and the 
rest was not unknown to Christ, and there was reason to fear that on 
the strength of this magnificent promise they might exalt themselves 
above others, He brings this passage to a close with a weighty sentence, 
by which He desires to restrain them, and especially Peter, in sobriety 
and fear: ‘‘ Many,” He says, “ that are first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first.”’ . . . Refrain therefore from all high thoughts, refrain 
from considering arrogantly of yourselves.’ So also Olshausen, who 
refers to ver. 20-28 of this chapter (cf. Mark x. 35), as an evidence how 
liable the promise (xix. 28) was to be perverted and misunderstood by 
the old man not yet wholly mortified in Apostles themselves. 
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were not careful to watch against it, than a prophecy of what 
would be.! For we cannot conceive of him who dwells in love 
as allowing himself in envious and grudging thoughts against 
any of his brethren, because, though they have entered later 
on the service of God, or been engaged in a lighter labour, 
they will yet be sharers with him of the same heavenly reward ; 
or refusing to welcome them gladly to all the blessings and 
privileges of the communion of Christ. Least of all can we 
imagine him so to forget that he also is saved by grace, as to 
allow such hateful feelings to come toa head, taking form and 
shape, which they do in the parable; or as justifying these to 
himself and to God, like the spokesman among the murmurers 
here. We cannot conceive this even here in our present 
imperfect state, much less in the perfected kingdom hereafter ; 
for love ‘rejoiceth in the truth,’ and the very fact of one so 
grudging against another would prove that he himself did 
not dwell in love, and therefore was under sentence of exclu- 
sion from that kingdom.* It is then a warning to the 
Apostles, and through them to all believers, of what might 
be, not a prophecy of what shall be for any who share in the 
final reward. They are taught that, however long continued 
their work, abundant their labours, yet without this charity y 
to their brethren, this humility before God, they are nothing ; 
—that pride and a self-complacent estimate of their work, 
like the fly in the precious ointment, would spoil the work, 
however great it might be, since that work stands only in 


1 Bengel: ‘ With respect to the Apostles, it is not a prediction but a 
warning.’ 

2 In the beautiful words of Leighton (Prelect. 6): ‘Envy is far from the 
heavenly choir, and there reigns there the most perfect charity by which 
everyone at the same time as by his own is possessed and made happy 
by the felicity of his fellow, rejoicing in that as in hisown. Whence there 
is among them a certain infinite reflection and multiplication of happi- 
ness, like as would be the splendour of a hall shining with gold and 
gems, and a full assembly of kings and magnates, and whose walls were 
covered on every side with the most luminous mirrors.’ 

8 Gregory the Great says excellently (Hom. 19 im Evang.) on this 
murmuring: ‘No one who murmurs receives the kingdom of heaven; 
no one who receives it will be able to murmur, 
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humility ; and from first they would fall to last.—There is 
then this difference between the parabolic framework, and the 
truth of which it is the exponent, that while the householder 
could not with equity altogether deprive the first labourers of 
their hire, notwithstanding their pride and discontent, they 
therefore receiving their wages, and only punished by a severe 
rebuke, yet the lesson taught to Peter, and through him to us 
all, is, that the first may be altogether last; that those who 
stand forward as chief in labour, yet, if they forget withal that 
the reward is of grace and not of works, and begin to boast 
and exalt themselves above their fellow-labourers, may alto- 
gether lose the things which they have wrought ;! while those 
who seem last, may yet, by keeping their humility, be acknow- 
ledged first and foremost in the day of God. With these 
preliminary remarks, which the difficulties of the parable have 
made it necessary to draw out at some length, we may now 
proceed to consider its details. 


‘ The kingdom of heaven is like unto aman that ts an house- 
holder, which went out early in the morning to hire labourers 
unto his vineyard :’ in other words, The manner of God’s 
dealings with those whom He calls to the privilege of working 
in his Church is like to that of a householder, who should go. 
out early in the morning to hire labourers.2. Here as ever in 
the kingdom of heaven it is God who seeks his labourers, and 
not they who seek Him : ‘ You have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you’ (John xv. 16; Mark iii. 18; Luke v. 10; John i. 
43; 1 Tim. i. 12), Every summons toa work in the heavenly 
vineyard is from the Lord. The original impulse is always 
his : all which is man’s in the matter is, that he do not resist 
the summons, which it is his melancholy prerogative that 
he is able to do. It is ‘a call,’ according to the instructive 
Scriptural expression : but as in the natural world a call does 


‘ Gregory the Great again (Moral. xix, 21): ‘ Everything which is 
done perishes if it is not anxiously preserved in humility.’ 

* Fleck : ‘ The comparison applies not to a single person, but to the 
whole action,’—a remark of frequent application. 
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not imply the exercise of force, may be obeyed or may be dis- 
regarded, so also is it in the spiritual. 

‘And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny 
a day, he sent them into his vineyard.’! The different footing 
upon which the different bands of labourers went to their 
work, would scarcely have been so expressly noted, if no 
signification were to be found therein. An agreement was 
made by these first-hired labourers before they entered on 
their labour, the same which Peter would have made, ‘ What 
shall we have ? ’—while those subsequently engaged went in 
a more simple spirit, relying on the householder’s assurance 
that whatever was right, they should receive. Have we here 
already a hint of that wrong spirit on the part of some, 
which presently comes to a head (ver. 11, 12); on the part of 
others, a truer spirit of humble waiting upon the Lord, in 
full confidence that He will give far more than his servants 
can desire or deserve, that He is not unrighteous to forget 
any labour of love which is wrought for Him ?? 

At the third, at the sixth, and at the ninth hour,—or at 
nine in the morning, at midday, and at three in the afternoon,? 


1 A denarius, a Roman silver coin, which passed current as equal to 
the Greek drachm, though in fact some few grains lighter. Itwas =83d. 
at the latter end of the Commonwealth, afterwards something less, of our 
money. It was not an uncommon, though a liberal, day’s pay (see Tob. 
v.14). It was the daily pay of a Roman legionary (Tacitus, Ann. iil. 17. 
26; Pliny, H. N. xxxiii.3). Morier,in his Second Journey through Persia, 
p. 265, mentions haying noted in the market-place at Hamadan a custom 
like that assumed in the parable :—‘ Here we observed every morning 
before the sun rose, that a numerous band of peasants were collected with 
spades in their hands, waiting to be hired for the day to work in the sur- 
rounding fields. This custom struck me as a most happy illustration of 
our Saviour’s parable, particularly when passing by the same place late 
in the day, we still found others standing idle, and remembered his 
words, ‘‘ Why stand’ye here all the day idle?” as most applicable to 
their situation; for on putting the very same question to them, they 
answered us, “‘ Because no man hath hired us.’’’ 

2 Thus Bernard, in a passage (In Cant. Serm. xvi. 4) containing 
many interesting allusions to this parable: ‘ The Jewrelies on the com- 
pact of an agreement, I on the good pleasure of his will.’ 

3 These would not, except just at the equinoxes, be exactly the hours, 

N 
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—the householder again went into the market-place,’ and 
those whom he found waiting there, sent into his vineyard ; 
incidents which call for no remark, as first and last are 
the only ones on whom the stress of the parable is found ulti- 
mately to rest. ‘And about the eleventh hour he went out, 
and found others standing idle, and saith unto them, Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?’ All activity out of Christ, 
all labour that is not labour in his Church, is in his sight a 
‘ standing idle.” ‘They say unto him, Because no man hath 
hired us.’ There lay a certain amount of implied rebuke in 
the question, ‘ Why stand ye idle ?’ which this answer shall 
clear away; for it belongs to the idea of the parable, that 
their explanation should be regarded as perfectly satisfactory. 
It is not then in a Christian land, where men grow up under 
sacramental obligations, with the pure word of God sounding 
in their ears, that this answer could be given; or at least, 
only in such woful instances as that which, alas! our own 
land at the present affords, where in the bosom of the Church 
multitudes have been allowed to grow up ignorant of the 
blessings which her communion affords, and the responsi- 
bilities which this lays upon them ; and even in their mouths 
there would only be a partial truth in this, ‘No man hath 
hired us ;’ since even they cannot be altogether ignorant of 
their Christian vocation. Only when the kingdom of God is 


for the Jews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, divided the natural day, 
that between sunrise and sunset, into twelve equal parts (John xi. 9), 
which parts must of course have been considerably longer in summer 
than in winter; for though the difference between the longest and the 
shortest day is not so great in Palestine as with us, yetit is by no means 
trifling ; the longest day is of 14" 12™ duration, the shortest of 9° 48", 
with a difference therefore of 4" 24", so that an hour on the longest day 
would be exactly 22™ longer than an hour on the shortest. The equi- 
noctial hours did not come into use until the fourth century (see the 
Dict. of Gr. and Roman Antt. s. v. Hora, p. 485). Probably the day was 
also divided into the four larger parts here indicated, just as the Roman 
night into four watches, and indeed the Jewish no less: the four divisions 
of the latter are given in a popular form, Mark xiii. 35 (see Schoettgen 
Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 136) 


‘ Maldonatus: ‘The whole world which is outside the Church,’ 
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first set up in a land, enters as a new and hitherto unknown 
power, could any with full truth reply, ‘No man hath hired 
us :—if we have been living in disobedience to God, it has been 
because we were ignorant of Him ; if we were serving Satan, 
it was because we knew no other master and no better service.’ 

While then the excuse which these labourers plead, apper- 
tains not to them who, growing up within the Church, have 
despised to the last, or nearly to the last, God’s repeated 
biddings to go work in his vineyard ; while the unscriptural 
corollary cannot be appended to the parable,! that it matters 
little at what time of men’s lives they enter heartily upon 
his service, how long they despise his vows which have been 
upon them from the beginning; yet one would not therefore 
deny that there is such a thing even in the Christian Church 


1 The Author of a modern Latin essay, De Serd Resipiscentid, de- 
sirous to rescue the parable from such dangerous abuse, urges that it 
should have been otherwise framed, if such were its doctrine : ‘ He ought 
then to have said: The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man who went 
out early in the morning to hire labourers for his vineyard. And he 
found such, and made them very great promises, but they rejected his 
offers, and preferred to remain in the market-place in order to play and 
drink. At the third hour he returned, and made them the same offers, 
beseeching them more earnestly, but in vain. The same did he at the 
sixth hour, and at the ninth, but his offers and promises were always 
fruitless. Nay, the men even received him badly, and rudely told him 
that they did not wish to work forhim. Butnot even so was he offended, 
but returned when only one hour of the day remained, and offered them 
the same sum as in the morning. Then the men, seeing that they 
could earn so great a sum by the labour of a moment, at last suffered 
themselves to be persuaded, looking especially at this, that the day was 
nearly spent before they came into the vineyard.’ Augustine (Serm. 
lxxxvii. 6) has the same line of thought: ‘ Did the men who were hired 
for the vineyard, when the master of the house came out to them, to hire 
those whom he found at the third hour . . . did they say: We are not 
coming except at the sixth hour ? or did those whom he found at the sixth 
hour say: We are notcoming except at the ninth hour. ... As just as much 
is to be given to all alike, why are we to have more toil ?—What He will 
give, and what He will do, it rests with him to determine. Do thou 
come when thou art called.’ Cf. Gregory of Nazianzum, Orat, xl. 20, 
against those who used this parable as an argument for deferring 


baptism. 
N2 
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as men being called,—or to speak more correctly, since they 
were called long before,—as men obeying the call and enter- 
ing the Lord’s vineyard, at the third, or sixth, or ninth, or 
even the eleventh hour. Only their case will be parallel not 
to that of any of these labourers—in regard of being able to 
make the same excuse as they did, but rather to that of the 
son, who, bidden to go work in his father’s vineyard, at first 
refused, but afterwards repented and went (Matt. xxi. 28) ; 
and one of these, instead of clearing himself as respects the 
past, which these labourers do, will humble himself most 
deeply, while he considers all his neglected opportunities and 
the long-continued despite which he has done to the Spirit of 
grace. Yet while thus none can plead, ‘ No man hath hired 
us,’ in a land where the Christian Church has long been esta- 
blished, and the knowledge of Christ more or less brought 
within the reach of all, the parable is not therefore without 
its application in such ; since there also will be many enter- 
ing into the Lord’s vineyard at different periods, even to a 
late one, of their lives; and who, truly repenting their past 
unprofitableness, and not attempting to excuse it, may find 
their work, be it brief or long, graciously accepted now, and 
may share hereafter in the full rewards of the kingdom.! 
For in truth time belongs not to the kingdom of God. Not 
How much hast thou done?’ but ‘ What art thou now ?’ 
will be the great question of the last day. Of course we must 
never forget that all which men have done will greatly affect 
what they ave; yet still the parable is a protest against the 
whole quantitative appreciation of men’s works, as distinct 


‘ This view is supported by Leo the Great (De Voc. Omn. Gent. i. 
17): ‘Without doubt the men who were sent into the vineyard at the 
eleventh hour, and joined the others who had toiled the whole day, pre- 
figure their lot, whom, to recommend the excellency of grace, at the close 
of day and the end of life, the Divine indulgence rewards, not as paying 
a price for their labour, but as outpouring the riches of its goodness upon 
those of whom it has made election without works; that they also who 
have sweated in much labour and yet have received no more than the 


last-comers, may understand that they haye received a gift of grace, and 
not a reward for their works.’ 
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from the qualitative, against all which would make the works 
the end, and man the means, instead of the man the end, 
and the works the means—against that scheme which, how- 
ever unconsciously, lies at the root of so many of the con- 
fusions in our theology at this day.! Against all these 
the words of the householder, ‘ Go ye also into the vineyard ; 
and whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive,’ are a living 
protest. 

“So when even was come’ (cf. Ps. civ. 23; Judg. xix. 16), 
‘the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the 
labourers, and give them their hire, beginning from the last 
unto the first.’ This householder will fulfil strictly the pre- 
cept of the law ; the hired labourer shall not have his payment 
deferred till to-morrow: ‘ At his day thou shalt give him his 
hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it; for he is poor, 
and setteth his heart upon it’ (Deut. xxiv. 15; cf. Ley. xix. 
13; Job vii. 2; Mal. iii. 5; Jam. v.4; Tob. iv. 14). Christ 
is the ‘steward,’ or overseer rather, set over all God’s house 


1 This mechanical, as opposed to the dynamic, idea of righteousness, 
is carried to the extremest point in the Chinese theology. Thus in that 
remarkable Lire des récompenses et des peines, the mechanical, or to 
speak more truly, the arithmetical, idea of righteousness comes out with 
all possible distinctness. For example, p. 124: ‘To become immortal a 
man must have amassed three thousand merits and eight hundred 
virtuous actions.’ How glorious, on the other hand, are Thauler’s words 
upon the way in which men may have restored to them ‘the years which 
the canker-worm has eaten’: ‘We may here inquire by what means a 
man can eyer recover lost time, since there is no moment so brief and so 
fleeting that we do not owe it to God our Creator in its entirety, and with 
all our virtue and ability. But on this side there is a most healthful 
counsel offered us. Let a man turn himself with all his powers, lowest 
and highest alike, from all consideration of space and time, and let him 
betake himself to that Now of eternity, where God in his essence exists 
in an enduring Now. There neither is anything past norfuture. There 
the beginning and end of all time are present. There, that is to say in 
God, all that was lost is found. And those who make it their custom to 
merge themselves yet more often in God, and to dwell in Him, these be- 
come rich even to excess, nay, they find more than they can lose. . 
Lastly, everything that has been neglected, everything that has been lost, 
in the most precious treasury of the Passion of the Lord, they can find 
and recover.’ 
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(Heb. iii. 6; John v. 27; Matt. xi. 27). The whole economy 
of salvation has been put into his hands, and as part of this 
the distribution of rewards (Rey. ii. 7, 10, 17, 28, &c.). The 
last hired, those who came in without any agreement made, 
the labourers of the eleventh hour, are the first to be paid. 
‘They received every man a penny.’ Here is encouragement 
—not to delay entering on God’s service till late in our lives ; 
for everywhere in Scripture there waits a marked blessing on 
early piety—but encouragement for those who have so done 
to work for the time which remains heartily and with their 
might. Misgivings concerning the acceptance of their work 
do not make men work the more strenuously ; on the contrary, 
go far to cut the nerves of all exertion. There is much here 
to dispel such misgivings in those who would be most likely 
to feel them: let them labour in hope; they too shall be 
sharers in a full salvation. 

It may be securely inferred that all between the last and 
the first hired received the penny as well; though it is the 
first hired alone who remonstrate, as those in whose case the 
injustice, for so it seemed to them, appeared the most flagrant. 
To assume, with Chrysostom, Maldonatus, Hammond, Water- 
land, and Olshausen, that these first hired had been doing 
their work negligently by comparison, while the last hired, 
such for instance as a Paul, whom Origen, quoting 1 Cor. xv. 
10, suggests, had done it with their might, and had in fact 
accomplished as much in their hour as the others in their 
day, is to assume that of which there is no slightest trace 
in the narrative. And more than this, such an assumption 
effectually turns the edge of the parable, defeats its whole 
purpose and intention ; for what does it teach, if it does not 
teach us this, namely that men may do and suffer much, 
infinitely more than others, and yet be rejected, while those 
others are received,—that first may be last, and last first ? 
It is nothing strange that a rationalist like Kuinoel should 
adopt this explanation ; for the whole matter is thus taken 
out of a higher spiritual world, and brought down to the 
commonest region of sense ; since if one man accomplishes as 
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much in a single hour as another in twelve, there is nothing 
wonderful in his receiving an equal reward. Every difficulty 
disappears,—except indeed this, how the Lord should have 
cared to utter a parable for the justifying of so very ordinary 
a transaction ; or, doing this, should have omitted that one 
thing which constituted the justification. But indeed this 
interpretation exactly brings us back to the level, from which 
to raise us the parable was spoken; we have a Jewish,! 
instead of an Evangelical, parable; an affirmation that the 
reward is not of grace, but of debt,—the very error which it 
was meant to rebuke and to reprove. 

When the first hired received the same sum as the others 
and no more, ‘ they murmured against the goodman of the 
house, saying, These last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the 


1 Singularly enough, exactly such a one is quoted by Lightfoot and 
others from the Talmud. Of a famous Rabbi, who died young, it is 
asked, ‘To what was R. Bon Bar Chaija like? To a king who hired 
many labourers, among whom there was one hired who performed his 
task surpassingly well. What did the king? He took him aside, and 
walked with him to and fro. When even was come, those labourers came, 
that they might receive their hire, and he gave him acomplete hire with 
the rest. And the labourers murmured, saying, “‘ We have laboured hard 
all the day, and this man only two hours, yet he hath received as much 
wages as we.’ The king saith to them, ‘“‘ He hath laboured more in those 
two hours than you in the whole day.” So R. Bon plied the law more 
in eight-and-twenty years than another in a hundred years.’ Cf. the 
Spicilegiwm of L. Capellus, p. 28.—Von Hammer (fwndgruben d. Orients, 
yol. i. p. 157) quotes from the Sunna, or collection of Mahomet’s tra- 
ditional sayings, what reads like a distorted image of this parable. The 
Jew, the Christian, the Mahommedan are likened to three different bands 
of labourers, hired at different hours, at morning, midday, and afternoon. 
The latest hired receive in the evening twice as much as the others. It 
ends thus: ‘The Jews and Christians will complain and say, “ Lord, 

_Thou hast given two carats to these, and only one to us.” But the Lord 
will say, ‘‘ Have I wronged you in your reward?”’ They answer, ‘‘ No.” 
“Then learn that the other is an overflowing of my grace.”’’ See the 
same with immaterial differences in Gerock, Christol. d. Koran, p. 141; 
and Mohler (Verm. Schrift. vol. i. p. 355) mentions that, when claiming 
prophetic intimations of their faith in our Scriptures, the Mahommedans 
refer to this parable and its successive bands of labourers. 
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burden and heat of ‘the day.’! These other, they would say, 
have been labouring not merely for a far shorter time; but 
when they entered on their tasks it was already the cool of 
the evening, when toil is no longer so oppressive, while we 
have borne the scorching heat of the middle noon. But here 
the perplexing dilemma meets us, Hither these are of the 
number of God’s faithful people ;—how then can they 
murmur against Him, and grudge against their fellow- 
servants ? or they are not of that number ;—what then can 
we understand of their having laboured the whole day 
through in his vineyard, and actually carrying away at last 
the penny, the reward of eternal life? It is an unnatural 
way of escaping the difficulty, to understand ‘ Take that 
which is thine,’ as meaning, ‘Take the damnation which 
belongs to thee, the just punishment of thy pride and dis- 
content ;’ or as Basil the Great has it, ‘Take the earthly 
reward, the ‘‘ hundredfold’’ promised in this present time, 
but lose the ‘‘ everlasting life,’ which thou shouldst have had 
in addition’ (Matt. xix. 29).2 Theophylact and others seek 
to mitigate as much as possible the guilt of their murmuring, 
and see in it no more than the expression of that surprise 
and admiration * which will escape from some, at the unex- 
pected position that others, of perhaps small account here, 


1 Katowy, the dry scorching east wind (Isai. xlix. 10; Ezek. xix. 12 ; 
Jam. i. 11), so fatal to all vegetable life, ‘the wind from the wilderness’ 
(Hos. xiii. 15), of which Jerome says (Com. in Os. iii. 11): ‘ Katowya, i.e. 
dryness, or the burning wind which is the bane of flowers, and wastes 
everything that buds;’ ‘the scorching heat,’ as it is rendered in the Re- 
vised Version = kadua ris nuépas (2 Kin. iv. 5). It has much in common 
with, though it is not altogether so deadly as, the desert wind Sam or 
Samiel, which is often fatal to life; and whose effects Venema (Comm. in 
Ps, xci. 6) thus describes: ‘Mixed with poisoned particles the wind 
penetrates our inmost parts with its poisoned heat, and bears with it 
most instant and agonizing destruction. Men’s bodies are of a sudden 
attacked with loathsome disease and become putrid” A grand passage 


in Palgrave’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia describes the 
terrors of a simoom., 


* Reg. Brev. Tract. Interr, 255, 259. 
* Bellarmine: ‘It seems to signify wonder rather than complaint.’ 
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will occupy in the future kingdom of glory.! But the ex- 
pression of their discontent is too strong, and the rebuke that 
it calls out too severe, to admit of an extenuation such as 
this. Better to say that no analogy will be found for this 
murmuring in the future world of glory ;—and only where 
there is a large admixture of the old corruption, in the 
present world of grace. There is here rather a teaching by 
contraries ; as thus, ‘ Since you cannot conceive such a spirit 
as that here held up before you, and which you feel to be so 
sinful and hateful, finding room in the perfected kingdom of 
God, check betimes its beginnings ; check all inclinations to 
look grudgingly at your brethren, who, having lingered and 
loitered long, have yet found a place beside yourselves in the 
kingdom of grace, and are sharers in the same spiritual 
privileges ;? or to look down upon and despise those who 
occupy a less important field of labour, who are called in the 
providence of God to endure and suffer less than yourselves : 
repress all inclinations to pride yourselves on your own 
doings, as though they gave you a claim of right upon God, 
instead of accepting all of his undeserved mercy, and confess- 
ing that you as well as others must be saved by grace and by 
grace alone. 

On the fact that the murmurers actually receive their 
penny, a Roman Catholic expositor ingeniously remarks that 


1 So Gregory the Great (Hom. 19 im Evang.), though with particular 
reference to the saints of the Old Testament: ‘This is as if to have 
murmured because the fathers of old before the coming of the Lord were 
not brought unto the kingdom; for these lived rightly for the receiving 
of the kingdom, and yet their receiving of the kingdom was long delayed.’ 
Origen in the same spirit quotes Heb. xi. 39, 40. 

2 There are many interesting points of comparison, as Jerome has 
observed, between this parable and that of the Prodigal Son; and chiefly 
between the murmuring labourers in this, and the elder brother in that. 
They had borne the burden and heat of the day—he had served his 
father these many years; they grudged to see the labourers of the 
eleventh hour made equal with themselyes—he to see the Prodigal re- 
ceived into the full blessings of his father’s house; the lord of the vine- 
yard remonstrates with them for their narrow-heartedness—and in like 
manner the father with him. 
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the denarius or penny was of different kinds; there was the 
double, the treble, the fourfold; that of brass, of silver, and 
of gold. The Jew (for he applies the parable to Jew and 
Gentile) received what was his, his penny of the meaner 
metal, his earthly reward, and with that went his way ; but 
the Gentile the golden penny, the spiritual reward, grace and 
glory, admission into the perfected kingdom of God. In- 
genious as this is, no one will accept it as a fair explanation 
of the difficulty ; and yet it may suggest valuable considera- 
tions. The penny is very different to the different receivers ; 
objectively the same, subjectively it is very different; it is in 
fact to every one exactly what he will make it.!| What the 
Lord said to Abraham, He says to each and to all, ‘I am thy 
exceeding great reward;’ and He has no other reward to 
impart to any save only this, namely Himself. To ‘see Him 
as He is,’ this is his one reward, the penny which is common 
to all. But they whom these murmuring labourers represent 
had been labouring for something else besides the knowledge 
and enjoyment of God, with an eye to some other reward, to 
something on account of which they could glory in them- 


1 Thus Aquinas, in answer to the question whether there will be 
degrees of glory in the heavenly world, replies that in one sense there 
will, in another there will not: ‘It happens that one man has more 
perfect enjoyment of God than another because the one is better disposed 
and regulated for the enjoyment of him ;’—and again: ‘ Virtue will be 
like a material disposition, proportioned to the grace and glory to be re- 
ceived.’ There isone vision of God; but there are yery different capacities 
for enjoying that vision, as is profoundly expressed by the circles concen- 
tric, but ever growing smaller and thus nearer to the centre of light and 
life, in the Paradiso of Dante. Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. lxxii. 1) carries 
yet further this of the one vision of God for all: he compares it to the 
light which gladdens the healthy eye, but torments the diseased (non 
mutatus, sed mutatum).—It was a favourite notion with the Mystics that 
God would not put forth a twofold power to punish and reward, but the 
same power acting differently on different natures; as, to use their own 
illustration, the same heat hardens the clay and softens the wax. The 
Zend-Avesta supplies a parallel: All, it is there said, in the world to 
come will have to pass through the same stream; but this stream will be 


Rs warm milk to the righteous, while to the wicked it will be as molten 
rass. 
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selves, and glory over others. It was not merely to have 
much which they desired, but to have more than others; not 
to grow together with the whole body of Christ, but to get 
before and beyond their brethren:! and therefore the penny, 
because common to all, did not seem enough, while in fact 
it was to each what he would make it. For if the vision of 
God shall constitute the blessedness of the coming world, 
then they whose spiritual eye is most enlightened, will drink 
in most of his glory ; then, since only like can know like, all 
advances which are here made in humility, in holiness, in 
love, are a polishing of the mirror that it may reflect more 
distinctly the divine image, a purging of the eye that it may 
see more clearly the divine glory, an enlarging of the vessel 
that it may receive more amply of the divine fulness ; just as, 
on the other hand, all pride, all self-righteousness, all sin of 
every kind, whether it stop short with impairing, or end by 
altogether destroying, the capacities for receiving from God, 
is in its degree a staining of the mirror, a darkening of the 
eye, a narrowing of the vessel.?_ In the present case, where 


1 The true feeling is expressed by Augustine: ‘The inheritance in 
which we are co-heirs with Christ is not diminished by the multitude 
of sons, nor does it become smaller by the number of the sharers in it. 
But it is as large to many as to few, as large to each one as to all to- 
gether ;’ and in a sublime passage, De Lib. Arbit. ii. 14, where of Truth, 
the heavenly bride, he exclaims: ‘She receives all her lovers, and they 
are in nowise jealous of each other; she is open to all, and is chaste to 
each;’ and by Gregory, who says: ‘He who desires to escape the fires 
of jealousy, let him seek that love, which no number of sharers in it ever 
narrows.’ ‘The same is beautifully expressed by Dante, Purgat. 15, 
beginning, 

Com’ esser puote che un ben distributo 
In pit posseditor faccia pit ricchi 
Di sé, che se da pochi 6 posseduto ? 


‘How can it be that a good distributed makes the more possessors 
richer in it, than if it is possessed by few ? ’—Budler. 

2 Bellarmine (De iter. Felic. Sanct. v.): ‘The penny signifies 
eternal life; but just as the same sun is seen more clearly by the eagle 
than by other birds, and the same fire warms those close to it better than 
those who are far off, so in this same eternal life one will see more clearly 
and rejoice more joyously than another.’ 
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pride and envy and self-esteem had found place, darkening 
the eye of the heart, the reward as a consequence seemed no 
reward; it did not appear enough ;! instead of being exactly 
what each was willing, or rather had prepared himself, to 
make it. 

‘ But he answered one of them,’ the loudest and foremost 
as we may suppose in the utterance of his discontent, ‘ and 
said, Friend,? I do thee no wrong: didst not thou agree with 
me for a penny?’ ‘Friend’ is commonly a word of address, 
as it would be among ourselves, from a superior to an in- 
ferior, and in Scripture is a word of an evil omen, seeing 
that, besides the present passage, it is the compellation used 
to the guest who wanted a wedding garment, and to Judas 
when he came to betray his Master (Matt. xxii. 12; xxvi. 
50).—‘ I do thee no wrong ;’ he justifies his manner of deal- 
ing with them, as well as his sovereign right in his own 
things. They had put their claim on the footing of right, 
and on that footing they are answered. ‘ Take that thine 1s, 
and go thy way: I will give unto this last, even as unto thee. 
Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ?’ 
(with which compare Rom. ix. 20-24 ; Isai. xxix. 16 ; xly. 9); 
‘Is thine eye® evil, because I am good ? so long as I am just 


1 As Seneca has well said: ‘He whose eyes are on the goods of 
another, is ill content with his own; ’—and again: ‘ No one ean at once 
grudge and be grateful.’ 

* ‘Eraipe, in the Vulgate, Amice: but Augustine (Serm. Ixxxvii. 3), 
Sodalis, which is better. Our ‘fellow’ contains too much of contempt 
in it, though else the most accurate rendering of all. 

’ Envy is ever spoken of as finding its expression from the eye, Deut. 
xv. 9; 1 Sam. xviii. 9 (‘Saul eyed David’); Prov. xxiii. 6 ; xxviii. 22; 
Tob. iv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 10; xxxi. 13; Mark vii. 22; indeed the word 
invidia says as much, being, as Cicero observes (usc. iii.9), & nimis 
intuendo fortunam alterius. There lies in the expression the belief, one 
of the widest spread in the world, of the eye being able to put forth 
positive powers of mischief. Thus in Greek the dp0aAuds Bdckavos, and 
Barkalvew = p8oveiy (see Bishop Lightfoot, Ep. to the Galatians, p. 127) ; 
in Italian, the mal-occhio; in French, the mauvais-cil; in Persius: 
Urentes oculi. See Becker, Charicles, vol. ii. p. 291. We have on the 


other hand the éyabbs opOaduds, the ungrudging eye (Ecclus. xxxii. 10, 
TX x), 
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to thee, may I not be good and liberal to others?’ The 
solution of the difficulty that these complainers should get 
their reward and carry it away with them, has been already 
suggested, namely that, according to the human relations to 
which the parable must adapt itself, it would not have been 
consistent with equity to make them forfeit their own hire, 
notwithstanding the wrong feeling which they displayed. 
Yet we may say their reward vanished in their hands; and 
the sentences which follow sufficiently indicate that with 
God an absolute forfeiture might follow, nay, must necessarily 
follow, where this grudging, unloving, proud spirit has come to 
its full head; as much is affirmed in the words which imme- 
diately follow, ‘ So the last shall be first, and the first last.’ 
Many expositors have been sorely troubled how to bring these 
words into agreement with the parable; for in it ‘ first’ and 
‘last’ are all set upon the same footing: while here it is rather 
a reversing of places which is asserted: those who seemed 
highest, it is declared shall be set the lowest, and the lowest 
highest: when too we compare Luke xiii. 30, where the words 
recur, there can be no doubt that a total rejection of the ‘first,’ 
the unbelieving Jews, accompanied with the receiving of 
the ‘ last,’ the Gentiles, into covenant, is declared. Origen, 
whom Maldonatus follows, finds an explanation in the fact 
that the ‘ last’ hired are the ‘ first’ in order of payment; but 
this is so trivial an advantage, if one at all, that the explanation 
must be dismissed. Moreover, the fact of the last hired being 
the first paid is evidently introduced for conyenience-sake ; if 
the first hired had been first paid, and, as would naturally 
follow, had then gone their way, they would not have seen 
that the others obtained the same penny as themselves, and 
so would have had no temptation to express their discontent. 
Neander! so entirely despairs of reconciling the parable with 
the words which introduce and finish it, that he proposes 
a desperate remedy, and one under the frequent application 
of which we should lose all confidence in the trustworthiness 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 196, note. 
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of the Evangelical records. He thinks the sentences and the 
parable to have been spoken on different occasions, and only 
by accident to have been here brought into connexion; and 
asserts that one must wholly pervert this weighty parable, to 
bring it through forced artifices into harmony with words 
which are alien to it. But if what has been observed above 
be correct, the saying is not merely in its place here, but is 
absolutely necessary to complete the moral, to express that 
which the parable did not, and, according to the order of 
human affairs, could not express,—namely, the entire for- 
feiture which would follow on the indulgence of such a temper 
as that displayed by the murmurers here. 

There is more difficulty in the closing words, ‘ for many 
be called, but few chosen.’ They are not hard in them- 
selves, but hard in the position which they occupy. The 
connexion is easy and the application obvious, when they 
occur as the moral of the Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. 
xxii. 14); but here they have much perplexed those who will 
not admit entire rejection from the heavenly kingdom of 
those whom the murmuring labourers represent. Some 
explain, ‘ Many are called, but few have the peculiar favour 
shown to them, that, though their labour is so much less, 
their reward should be equal;’ thus Olshausen, who makes 
the ‘ called’ and the ‘ chosen ’ alike partakers of final salvation, 
but assumes that by these terms are signified lower and 
higher standings of men in the kingdom of heaven ? (cf. Rey. 
xvii. 14). These last hired had, in his view, laboured more 
abundantly, but this their more abundant labour was to be 


1 It is not often that there is so felicitous an equivalent proverb in 
another language as that which the Greek supplies here; and which 
Clement of Alexandria has more than once adduced on the score of its 
aptness as a parallel: 


THoAAol ror vapOnkopdpar, waipor d¢ Te Bdxxor, 
‘Many wear Bacchus’s badge, but few are his,’ 


2 Thus Wolf also (Cure, inloc.): ‘The “ called” and “ chosen ” here 


must not be considered as opposed to each other in kind, but as opposed 
in degree of happiness and dignity.’ 
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referred to a divine election, so that the name ‘chosen’ or 
elect well becomes them to whom such especial grace was 
given. But this assumption of larger labour upon their part 
mars and defeats the whole parable, and cannot for a moment 
be admitted. Others understand by the ‘called’ some not 
expressly mentioned, who had refused altogether to work; in 
comparison with whom the ‘chosen,’ those who at any hour 
had accepted the invitation, were so few, that the Lord could 
not bear that any of these should be shut out from his full 
reward. But the simplest interpretation seems to be: Many 
are called to work in God’s vineyard, but few retain that 
humility, that entire submission to the righteousness of God, 
that utter abnegation of any claim as of right on their own 
part, which will allow them in the end to be partakers of his 
reward.,! 


- 1 The term reward, to express the felicity which God will impart to 
his people, sometimes offends, seeming to bring back to a legal standing 
point, and to imply a claim, as of right, and not merely of grace, upon 
their part. But being of a scriptural term (Matt. y. 12, vi. 1; Luke vi. 
85; 2 John 8; Rev. xxii. 12), there is no reason why we should shrink, 
and our Church has not shrunk, from its use; for we pray ‘that we, 
plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good works, may of Thee be 
plenteously rewarded.’ Only let us understand what we mean by it. 
Aquinas says: ‘A man may have some merit in God’s sight, not, indeed, 
according to an unconditional relation of justice, but according to a 
certain presupposition of a divine ordinance ;’ and this is a satisfactory 
distinction. The reward has relation to the work, but this, as the early 
protesters against the papal doctrines of merits expressed it, according 
to a justitia promissionis diving, not a justitia retributionis. There is 
no meritum condignum, though Bellarmine sought to extort such from 
this very parable (see Gerhard, Loc. Theol. loc, xviii. 8, 114). When it 
is said, ‘God is not unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love,’ 
it is only saying, ‘ He is faithful,’ or promise-keeping (00x &dixos = mo7ds : 
ef. 1 John i. 9; 1 Cor. x. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 19). Augustine (Serm. cx. 4): 
‘Not by owing, but by promising, did God make Himself a debtor.’ In 
the reward there is a certain retrospect to the work done, but no pro- 
portion between them, except such as may have been established by the 
free appointment of the Giver, and the only claim is upon his promise. 
It is, as Fuller says (Holy State, iii. 25), ‘a reward im respect of his 
promise; a gift, in respect of thy worthlessness; and yet the less thou 
lookest on it, the surer thou shalt find it, if labouring with thyself to 
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serve God for Himself, in respect of whom eyen heaven itself is but a 
sinister end;’ for, in the words of St. Bernard: ‘ True charity seeks no 
reward, though a reward may follow it.’ ‘He is faithful that promised’ 
—this, and nothing else, must remain always the ground of all expecta- 
tions; and what these expectations are to be, and what they are not to 
be, this parable declares.—This subject of reward is well discussed in 
the Supplement to Herzog’s Real Encyclopddie, s. y. Lohn. 


OF 
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PARABLE X. 
THE TWO SONS. 


Marruew xxi. 28-32. 


Our Lord had put back with another question (ver. 24, 25) 
the question (ver. 23) with which his adversaries had hoped 
either to silence Him, if He should decline to answer; or to 
obtain matter of accusation against Him, if He should give 
the answer which they expected: and now, becoming Himself 
the assailant, He commences that series of parables, in which, 
as in a glass held up before them, they might see themselves, 
the impurity of their hearts, their neglect of the charge laid 
upon them, their ingratitude for the privileges vouchsafed 
them, the aggravated guilt of that outrage against Himself 
which they were already meditating in their hearts. Yet even 
these, wearing as they do so severe and threatening an aspect, 
are not words of defiance, but of earnest tenderest love, 
spoken with the intention of turning them, if this were yet 
possible, from their purpose, of winning them also for the 
kingdom of God. The first parable, that of the Two Sons, 
goes not so deeply into the heart of the matter as the two 
that follow, and is rather retrospective, while those other are _ 
prophetic as well. 

‘ But what think ye?’ We have the same introduction to 
a longer discourse, xvii. 25—‘ A certain man had two sons.’ 
Here, as at Luke xv. 11, are described, under the figure of 
two sons of one father, two great moral divisions of men, 
under one or other of which might be ranged almost all with 

(0) 
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whom our blessed Lord in his teaching and preaching came 
in contact. Of one of these classes the Pharisees were speci- 
mens and representatives, though this class as well as the 
other will exist at all times. In this are included all who 
have sought a righteousness through the law, and by help of 
it have been preserved in the main from gross and open out- 
breakings of evil. In the second class, of which the publicans 
and harlots stand as representatives, are contained all who 
have thrown off the yoke, openly and boldly transgressed 
the laws of God, done evil as ‘with both hands earnestly.’ 
Now the condition of those first is of course far preferable ; 
that righteousness of the law better than this open unrighteous- 
ness ;—provided always that it be ready to give place to the 
righteousness of faith, when that appears; provided that it 
knows and feels its own incompleteness; which will ever be 
the case, where the attempt to keep the law has been truly 
and honestly made; the law will then have done its proper 
work, and have proved ‘a schoolmaster to Christ.’ But if 
this righteousness is satisfied with itself,—and this will be, 
where evasions have been sought out to escape the strictness 
of the requirements of the law; if, cold and loveless and 
proud, it imagines that it wants nothing, and so refuses to 
submit itself to the righteousness of faith, then far better 
that the sinner should have had his eyes open to perceive his 
misery and guilt, even though this had been by means of 
manifest and grievous transgressions, than that he should re- 
main in this ignorance of his true condition, of all which is 
jacking to him still; just as it would be better that disease, 
of in the frame, should take a definite shape, so that it might 
be felt and acknowledged to be disease, and then met and 
overcome, than that it should be secretly lurking in, and per- 
vading, the whole system ; its very existence being denied by 
him the sources of whose life it was sapping. From this 
point of view St. Paul speaks, Rom. vii. 7-9; and this same 
lesson, that there is no such fault as counting we have no 
fault, is taught us throughout all Scripture. It is taught us 
in the bearing of the elder son towards his father and return- 
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ing brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv. 
28-30) ; and again in the demeanour of the Pharisee who had 
invited Jesus to his house toward Him and toward the 
woman ‘ which was a sinner’ (Luke vii. 86-50); and in that 
of another Pharisee, whose very prayers this spirit and temper 
made to be nothing worth (Luke xviii. 10 ; ef. 29-82). 

‘And he came to the first and said, Son, go work to-day 
im my vineyard.’ This command, which we may compare 
with that of Matt. xx. 1-7, was the general summons made 
both by the natural law in the conscience, and also by the 
revealed law which came by Moses, that men should bring 
forth fruit unto God. This call the publicans and _ harlots, 
and all open sinners, manifestly neglected and despised. The 
son first bidden to go to the work ‘ answered and said, I will 
not.’'. The rudeness of the answer, the absence of any 
attempt to excuse his disobedience, are both characteristic. 
The representative of careless, reckless sinners, he has dis- 
missed even the hypocrisies with which others cloke their dis- 
obedience ; cares not to say, like those invited guests, ‘I pray 
thee have me excused ;’ but flatly refuses to go. ‘ But after- 
ward he repented and went.’ There came over him a better 
mind, even as we know that such under the preaching of the 
Baptist and afterwards of the Lord Himself came over many 
who before had stood out against Gad. 

‘And he came to the second, and said likewise; and he 


~_ answered and said, I go, sir’? The Scribes and Pharisees, 


as professing zeal for the law, set themselves in the way 
as though they would fulfil the command. But they said, 
and did not (Matt. xxii. 2); the prophet Isaiah had long 
since described them truly (Matt. xv. 8; cf. Isai. xxix. 18), 
‘This people draweth nigh unto Me with their mouth, and 


1 Gerhard: ‘The life of sinners is nothing but the actualizing of 
the ery and profession, ‘‘ We will not do the will of God.’’’ 

2 Eyo, xvpie, The readings here are various; val kipie, imdyw Kipie, 
and many more; all, however, easily traced up to transcribers wanting 
to amend a phrase which seemed to them incomplete. Topevouat, arép- 
xXouat, or some such word, must be supplied. See 1 Sam. iii. 4, 6; Gen. 


> xxii.1, 
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honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
Me.’ So was it here. When the marked time arrived, when 
the Baptist came to them ‘inthe way of righteousness,’ and 
summoned to an earnest repentance on the part of all, when it 
was needful to take decisively one side or the other, then 
when many hitherto openly profane were baptized, confess- 
ing their sins (Matt. iii. 5, 6), ‘ repented, and went :’ the real 
unrighteousness of the Pharisees, before concealed under 
show of zeal for the law, was clearly displayed: professing 
willingness to go, they ‘ went not.’ 

To the Lord’s question, ‘ Whether of them twain did the 
will of his father ?’ his adversaries cannot plead inability to 
reply, as they had pleaded to a former question (ver. 27); 
they have no choice but to answer, though their answer.con- 
demns themselves. ‘ They say unto Him, The first:’ not, 
of course, that he did it absolutely well, but by comparison 
with the other. Then follows the application to themselves 
of the acknowledgment reluctantly wrung from them : ‘ Verily, 
I say wnto you, That the publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you’ (cf. Luke vii. 29, 87-50). In 
these words, ‘ go before you,’ or ‘take the lead of you,’ there 
is & gracious intimation that for them too the door of hope 
was open still, that as yet no irreversible doom excluded them 
from that kingdom: the others indeed had preceded them ; 
but they might still follow, if they would. And why are they 
thus proving the last to enter into the kingdom, if indeed 
they shall enter it at all? ‘For John came unto you in the - 
way of righteousness, and ye believed him not.’ An emphasis 
has been sometimes laid on the words, ‘im the way of 
righteousness,’ as though they were brought in to aggravate 
the sin of the Pharisees, as though the Lord would say, ‘ The 
Baptist came, a pattern of that very righteousness of the law, 
in which you profess to exercise yourselves. He did not 
come, calling to the new life of the Gospel, of which I am the 
pattern, and which you might have misunderstood ; he did 
not come, seeking to put new wine into the old bottles, but 
himself fulfilling that very form and pattern of righteous- 
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ness which you professed to have set before yourselves ; 
became an earnest ascetic (Matt. ix. 11-14); separating 
himself from sinners; while yet you were so little hearty 
about any form of earnest goodness, that for all this he 
obtained no more acceptance with you than I have done. 
You found fault with him for the strictness of his life, as you 
find fault with Me for the condescension of mine (Matt. xi. 
16-19). And this unbelief of yours was not merely for a 
time; but afterward, when God had set his seal to his 
mission, when the publicans and the harlots believed him, 
even then ye could not be provoked to jealousy: ye, when ye 
had seen tt, repented not afterward, that ye might believe him.’ 

In many copies, and some not unimportant ones, it is the 
son that is first spoken to, who promises to go, and afterwards 
disobeys; and the second. who, refusing first, afterwards 
changes his mind, and enters on the work. Probably the 
order was thus reversed by transcribers, who thought that 
the application of the parable must be to the successive 
callings of Jews and Gentiles,' and that therefore the order 
of their calling should be preserved. The parable, however, 
does not in the first instance apply to the Jew and Gentile, 
but rather to the two bodies within the bosom of the Jewish 
Church. It is not said, ‘ the Gentiles,’ but ‘ the publicans 
and the harlots, go into the kingdom of heaven before you ;’ 
while yet that former statement, if the parable had admitted 
(and if it had admitted, it must have required it), would have 
been a far stronger way of provoking them to jealousy (Acts 


1 So Origen, Chrysostom, and Athanasius: Jerome too, who quotes 
asa parallel to ‘TI go, sir,’ the words of the children of Israel at the 
giving of the law, ‘All that the Lord hath said will we do and be obe- 
dient’ (Exod. xxiv.7). The Auct. Oper. Imperf. is almost the only ancient 
author who interprets the parable rightly; noting at length the incon- 
veniences that attend the application of it to Jew and Gentile. But the 
‘as it seems to me,’ with which Origen introduces his erroneous ex- 
planation, marks that there was another interpretation current in the 
Church, as is explicitly stated by Jerome: ‘Others do not think that 
this is a parable of the Gentiles and Jews, but simply of the sinners and 


the just.’ 
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xxii. 21, 22; Rom. x. 19-21). The application of the parable 
to Gentile and Jew need not indeed be excluded, since the 
whole Jewish nation stood morally to the Gentile world in 
the same relation which the more self-righteous among them- 
selves did to notorious transgressors. But not till the next 
parable do Jew and Gentile, in their relations to one another, 
and in their several relations to the kingdom of God, come 
distinctly and primarily forward. 
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PARABLE XI. 
THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 


Marv. xxi. 33-45; Marg xii. 1-12; Luxe xx. 9-19, 


Tue Lord’s adversaries had by this time so manifestly gotten 
the worse, that, for this day at least, they would willingly 
have brought the controversy by them so imprudently pro- 
voked (see ver. 23) to a close. But no; He will not let them 
go: He has begun and will finish ; ‘ Hear another parable ;’ 
as though He would say, ‘I have still another word for you 
of warning and rebuke,’ and to that He now summons them 
to listen. Uttered in the presence at once of the Pharisees 
and of the multitude, to St. Matthew it seemed rather 
addressed to the Pharisees, while St. Luke records it as 
spoken to the people (xx. 9); but there is no real difference 
here. The opening words, ‘ There was a certain householder, 
which planted a vineyard,’ and still more those which imme- 
diately follow, suggest, and were intended to suggest, a 
reference to Isai. v. 1-7. He who came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil, takes up the prophet’s words, connects his own 
appearing with all which had gone before in the history of 
the nation, presents it as the crown and consummation of all 
God’s dealings through a thousand years with his people. 
Nor is it to that passage in Isaiah alone that the Lord links 
on his teaching here. The image of the kingdom of God as 
a vine-stock,! or as a vineyard,” runs through the whole Old 

1 The vine-stock often appears on the Maccabeean coins as the emblem 
of Palestine: sometimes too the bunch of grapes and the vine-leaf. 
Deyling (Obss. Sac. vol. iii. p. 236): ‘The grape-bunch also, the vine-leaf 


and the palm, as is shown by the mummies, were symbols of Judea.’ 
2 St. Bernard compares the Church with a vineyard at some length 
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Testament (Deut. xxxii. 82; Ps. lxxx. 8-16; Isai. xxvii. 1-7; 
Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xv. 1-6; xix. 10; Hos. x. 1); and has 
many fitnesses to recommend it. The vine, the lowest, is at 
the same time the noblest of plants. Our Lord appropriates 
it, among earthly symbols, to Himself; He is the mystical 
Vine (John xv. 1); had been in prophecy compared to it long 
before! (Gen. xlix. 11). It is a tree which spreads and dif- 
fuses itself, casts out its tendrils and branches on every side ;?” 
so that of that Vine which the Lord brought out of Egypt the 
Psalmist could say, ‘ it filled the land’ (Ixxx. 9). Nor may we, 
while drawing out these points of similitude, omit the fact that 
there was no property so valuable, nor which yielded returns 
so large, as a vineyard (Cant. viii. 11, 12); yet only yielding 
these in answer to the most unceasing diligence and toil.? 


(In Cant. Serm. 30) : ‘ Planted in faith, it sends forth its roots in charity, 
is dug about with the hoe of discipline, manured with the tears of peni- 
tents, watered with the words of preachers, and thus truly overflows with 
a wine in which is gladness but not luxury, a wine of entire sweetness 
and of no lust. This wine does indeed gladden the heart of man, and 
we may believe that even angels drink it with gladness.’ Compare 
Augustine, Serm. Ixxxvii. 1; and Ambrose, Hup. in Luc. ix. 29. 

' Grotius : ‘The vine boasts in the fable (Judges ix. 13) that God 
and men are cheered by its liquor, which is most truly said of the blood 
of Christ.’ 

2 Pliny, Hist. Nat. xiv. 3. 

5 Cato: ‘ No possession is more precious, none requires more toil.’ 
Virgil presses the same in words well worthy to be kept in mind by all 
to whom a spiritual vineyard has been committed (Georg. ii. 397-419) : 


Est etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 

Cui nunquam exhausti satis est: namque omne quotannis 
Terque quaterque solum scindendum, glebaque versis 
/Kternum frangenda bidentibus : omne levandum 

Fronde nemus. Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem 
Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 


(‘ This further task again to dress the vine 

Hath needs beyond exhausting; the whole soil 

Thrice, four times yearly must be cleft, the sod 

With hoes reversed be crushed continually, 

The whole plantation lightened of its leaves. 

Round on the labourer spins the wheel of toil 

As on its own track rolls the circling year.’—Jamus Ruoapgs.) 


=v oe 
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In Isaiah, the vineyard and the Jewish Church are one; 
‘The vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Israel, 
and the men of Judah his pleasant plant.’ It is therefore 
described, not as transferred to others, but as laid waste (v. 5, 
6; Mic. i. 6). Here, where the vineyard is not laid waste, 
but handed over to more faithful husbandmen, and the judg- 
ment lights not on it, but on those who so guiltily sought to 
seize it for their own, we must regard it rather as the kingdom 
of God in its idea, which idea Jew and Gentile have been 
successively placed in the condition to realize ;! a failure in 
this involving for both alike a forfeiture of the tenure. Inas- 
much, indeed, as Israel according to the flesh was the first 
called to realize the heavenly kingdom, it may be said that 
for a time the vineyard was the Jewish Church; but this 
arrangement was accidental and temporary, not necessary 
and permanent, as the sequel abundantly proved. It was the 
fatal mistake of the Jews, witnessed against in vain by the 
prophets of old (Jer. vii. 4), by the Baptist (Matt. iii. 9), and 
now and often by the Lord Jesus Himself (Matt. viii. 12 ; 
Luke xiii. 29), that they and the kingdom were so identified, 
that it could never be separated from them. 

The householder is more than possessor of this vineyard : 
he has himself ‘ planted’ it (Exod. xv.17; Ps. xliv. 2). This 
planting dates back to the times of Moses and Joshua, to the 
founding of a divine polity in the land of Canaan ; and is 
described, Deut. xxxii. 12-14; ef. Ezek. xvi. 9-14; Neh. ix. 
23-25. But this was not all. Having planted, he also 
‘hedged it round about, and digged a wine-press* in it, and 


1 See Origen, Comm. in Matt. in loc. 

2 Anvés = torcular; in St. Mark broAnvov = lacus; which Jast can 
alone be properly said to have been dug; being afterwards lined with 
masonry, as Chardin mentions that he found them in Persia. Some- 
times they were hewn out of the solid rock; Nonnus (Dionys. xii. 330) 
describes in some spirited lines how Bacchus hollowed out such a 
receptable from thence. In the Anvés, or press, the grapes were placed 
and were there crushed, commonly by the feet of men (Judg. ix. 27; 
Neh. xiii. 15; Isai. lxiii. 3) ; while at the bottom of this press was a 


- elosely-grated hole, through which the juice being expressed, ran into 
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built a tower” This hedge might be either a stone wall! 
(Prov. xxiv. 81; Num. xxii. 24; Isai. v. 5; Mic. i. 6), or a 
fence of thorns or other quickset; this last, if formed, as is 
common in the East, of the prickly wild aloe, or of some 
other briars with which Judea abounds, would more effectu- 
ally exclude the enemies of the vineyard, the fox (Cant. 11. 15 ; 
Neh. iv. 8), and the wild boar (Ps. Ixxx. 18), than any wall of 
stone.2 The vineyard of Isaiah v. 5 is furnished with both. 
That it should possess a ‘wine-press’ would be a matter of 
course. Not less needful would be the ‘ tower ;’* by which 
we understand not so much the kiosk, or ornamental building, 


the éioAhviov (or rpoajmoy, Isai. v. 3, LXX), the vat prepared beneath 
for its reception, the lacus vinarius of Columella. See the Dictionary of 
the Bible, s. vy. Wine-press; Robinson, Later Biblical Researches, p. 137 ; 
and Tristram, Natwral History of the Bible, p. 409. ‘ The ancient wine- 
presses,’ the last observes, ‘are among the most interesting remains of 
the Holy Land, perhaps the only relies still existing of the actual handi- 
work of Israel, prior to the first Captivity. The hills of southern Judea 
abound with them.’ 

1 See Greswell, Haposition of the Parables, vol. v. p. 4. 

2 Homer, Jl. xviii. 564: so too Virgil (Georg. ii. 371): ‘ Hedges also 
must be woven ;’ Tristram, Natwral History of the Bible, p. 480. 

3 TIpyos = drwpopuddkioy, Isai. i. 8; xxiv. 20; ‘the watch-towers, 
which the guardians of the crops used to occupy’ (Jerome); ‘a booth 
that the keeper maketh’ (Job xxvii. 18, Cant. i. 6). Such temporary towers 
I have seen often in Spain, at the season when the ripening grapes might 
tempt the passers-by: the more necessary, as the vineyard commonly 
lies open to the road without any protection whatever. A scaffolding is 
raised high with planks and poles, and with matting above to protect 
from the sun; and on this, commanding an extensive view all around, 
a watcher, with a long gun, is planted. The elder Niebur (Beschreib. v. 
Arab. p. 138) says: ‘In the mountainous district of Yemen I saw here 
and there as it were nests in the trees, in which the Arabs perched them- 
selves to watch their cornfields. In Tehama, where the trees were 
scarcer, they built for this purpose a high and light scaffold.’ Ward 
(View of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 327) observes: ‘The wild hogs and 
buffaloes [silvestres uri, Georg. ii. 374] make sad havoc in the fields 
and orchards of the Hindoos ; to keep them out, men are placed on 
elevated covered stages in the fields ;’—sometimes on mounds built with 
sods of earth; and the watchers are frequently armed with slings, which 


they use with great dexterity and effect, to drive away invaders of every 
description. 
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serving mainly for delight, as a place of shelter for the 
watchmen who should guard the fruits of the vineyard, and a 
receptacle for the fruits themselves. 

The question, which to an interpreter of the parables must 
so often recur, presents itself here. Shall we attach any 
special signification to these several details? do they thus 
belong to the very substance of the parable, or are they 
drapery only, and, if expressing anything, yet only in a 
general way the care of the heavenly householder for his 
Church, that provision of all things necessary for life and 
godliness which He made for his people? Many in this as in 
other like cases will allow nothing more than this last. But, 
whatever may be said of the wine-press and the tower,! it is 
difficult, with Ephes. 1. 14 before us, where the law is de- 
scribed as ‘ the middle wall of partition’ ? between the Jew and 
Gentile, to refuse to the hedging round of the vineyard a 
spiritual significance. By their circumscription through the 
law, the Jews became a people dwelling alone, and not 
reckoned among the nations (Num. xxiii. 9); that law being 
at once a hedge of separation and of defence,* ‘a wall of fire’ 
(Zech. ii. 5; cf. Ps. cxxy. 2; Isai. xxvii. 3), which, preserving 
them distinct from the idolatrous nations round them and 
from their abominations, was for them the pledge and assur- 
ance of the continued protection of God. Add to this that 
not inwardly only, but outwardly as well, Judea, through its 
geographical position, was hedged round; by the bounty of 
nature on every side circumscribed and defended; being 


1 Delitzsch, in the parallel passage of Isaiah, does not hesitate to 
interpret these: ‘ The tower for protection and ornament in the midst of 
the vineyard is Jerusalem as the royal city, with Sion as the royal citadel 
(Mic. iv. 8): the winepress is the temple, where, according to Ps. xxxvi. 
8, the heavenly wine of joy flows in streams, and where, according to 
Ps. xlii., all the thirst of the soul ig directed.’ 

2 Meodroixov Tod ppayuod there, as ppayyds here. 

3 Ambrose (Hap. im Luc. ix. 24) explains it: ‘ He walled it about with 
the protection of the divine guardianship, lest it should lie too easy a prey 
to the attacks of the spiritual wild beasts;’ and Hexaém. iii. 12: ‘He 
surrounded it as with a kind of wall of celestial precepts, and with the 
guardianship of angels.’ 
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guarded on the east by the river Jordan and the two lakes, 
on the south by the desert and mountainous country of 
Tdumza, on the west by the sea, and by Anti-Libanus on the 
north: for so, observes Vitringa, had God in his counsels 
determined, who willed that Israel should dwell alone. It is 
not go easy to point out distinct spiritual benefits shadowed 
forth by the wine-press' and the tower. Many attempts 
to discover such have been made; but they all have some- 
thing fanciful and arbitrary about them; and, though often 
ingenious, yet fail to command an unreserved assent. 

The householder, who might now say, ‘ What could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done?’ ‘let 
it out to husbandmen’ (Cant. viii. 11); ‘and went into a far 
country ;’ and as St. Luke adds, ‘for a long while.’ What 
the terms of his agreement with the husbandmen were, we 
are not expressly told, but, as the sequel clearly implies, 
having made a covenant with them to receive a fixed propor- 
tion of the fruits in their season. Since, as is evident, the 
‘husbandmen’ rust be distinguished from the vineyard they 
were set to cultivate and keep, we must understand by them 
the spiritual chiefs of the nation, to whom God, in the very 
constitution of the Jewish polity, had given authority to sit 
in Moses’ chair, and from it to teach the people (Mal. ii. 7; 
Hizek. xxxiv. 2; Matt. xxii. 2, 3). By the vineyard itself will 
then-naturally be signified the great body of the nation, who, 
instructed and taught by these, should have brought forth 


1 Generally the wine-press is taken to signify the prophetic institu- 
tion. Thus Ireneus (Con. Her, iv. 36): ‘In digging a wine-press he 
prepared a lodging-place for the spirit of prophecy.’ Hilary : ‘ Upon 
whom [the prophets] an abundance of the fire of the Holy Spirit was 
to flow after the manner of new wine.’ So Ambrose, Hap. in Luc. ix. 24. 

* In Isaiah two other principal benefits are recorded,—that the vine- 
yard was on a fruitful hill (apertos Bacchus amat colles, Virgil), sloping 
towards the rays of the sun, and that the stones were gathered out 
from it (2 Kin. iii. 19), the last an allusion to the casting out of the 
Canaanites, who else might have proved stumbling-blocks for God’s 


people (Ps. exxv. 3). With the whole parable Ezek. xvi. will form an 
instructive parallel. 
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fruits of righteousness unto God.! In the miracles which 
went along with the deliverance from Egypt, the giving ot 
the law from Sinai, and the planting in Canaan, God openly 
dealt with his people, made, as we know, an express covenant 
with them ; but this done, withdrew for a while, not speaking 
any more to them face to face (Deut. xxxiv. 10-12), but wait- 
ing in patience to see what the law would effect, and what 
manner of works they, under the teaching of their appointed 
guides, would bring forth.? 

‘And when the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his 
servants to the husbandmen, that they might recewe the fruits 
of it,’ his share of the produce, whatever that might be (Cant. 
vill. 12). There was, of course, no time when God did not 
demand obedience, gratitude, love from his people ; all times 
therefore are in one sense ‘ times of the fruit’ (Isai. v. 7). 
But the conditions of the parable demand this language ; and 
moreover, in the history of souls and of nations, there are 
seasons which even more than all other are ‘ times of frwit ;’ 
when God requires such with more than usual earnestness, 
when it will fare most ill with a soul or nation, if these be not 
found. But the ‘ servants’ who should receive this fruit, how, 
it may be asked, should these be distinguished from the 
‘husbandmen’? Exactly in this, that the ‘ servants,’ that is, 


1 Frederick Maurice, looking over these pages before their publication, 
appended here this note, which every reader will be glad I have pre- 
served: ‘I do not absolutely question the truth of this interpretation, 
but it seems to me rather an escape from a difficulty which does not 
exist more in the parable than in all our customary language about the 
Church. The Church is both teacher and taught; but the teachers are 
not merely the ministers; the whole Church of one generation teaches 
the whole Church of another, by its history, acts, words, mistakes, &c. 
The Church existing out of time an unchangeable body teaches the 
members of the Church existing in every particular time.’ 

2 Ambrose (Hzp. in Luc. ix. 23): ‘At many seasons He withdrew 
from them, lest his demand should seem over-hasty ; for the indulgence of 
liberality makes stubbornness all the more inexcusable.’ Theophylact: 
‘The sojourning of God afar off is his patience.’ Bengel: ‘ A season of 
divine silence is indicated, when men act as they please.’ See Ezek. 
Wilde Loe bp. x. 0 
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the prophets and other more eminent ministers and messen- 
gers of God, were sent; being raised up at critical epochs, 
each with his own direct mission and message ; the ‘ husband- 
men,’ on the other hand, are the more permanent ecclesiastical 
authorities, whose authority lay in the very constitution of 
the theocracy itself.| Onthisreceiving of the fruits Olshausen? 
says well, ‘ These fruits which are demanded, are in nowise to 
be explained as particular works, nor yet as a condition of 
honesty and uprightness, but much rather as the repentance 
and the inward longing after true inward righteousness, which 
the law was unable to bring about. It is by no means implied 
that the law had not an influence in producing uprightness ; 
it cuts off the grosser manifestations of sin, and reveals its 
hidden abomination ; so that a righteousness according to the 
law can even under the law come forth as fruit ; while yet, to 
be sufficing, this must have a sense of the need of a redemp- — 
tion for its basis (Rom. 1. 20). The servants therefore here 
appear as those who seek for these spiritual needs, that they 
may link to them the promises concerning a coming Redeemer: 
but the unfaithful husbandmen who had abused their own 


1 Bengel: ‘The servants are the extraordinary and more eminent 
ministers ; the husbandmen the ordinary ones.’ 

2 Amd Tod Kaprod—according to the well-known métayer system still 
largely practised in parts of France and in Italy: see Faweett’s Political 
Econonvy, 4th ed. p. 202. Pliny (Hp. ix. 37) writes that the only way in 
which he could obtain any returns from some estates of his, hitherto 
badly managed, was by letting them on this system: ‘The one means of 
improvement is for me to let them, not for a money rent, but for a 
share in the produce.’ He was to appoint some guardians (exactores and 
custodes), differing only from these servants, that they were to. be con- 
stantly on the spot to see that he obtained his just share of the produce. 
Chardin (Voy. en Perse, vol. v. p. 384, Langlés’ ed.) has much on the 
métayer system as he found it in Persia, and illustrates our parable well, 
showing what a constant source it proved of violence and fraud: ‘This 
agreement, which appears, and which ought to be, an honest bargain, 
nevertheless proves an inexhaustible source of fraud, controversy, and 
violence, in which justice is hardly ever observed, and, what is very re- 
markable, it is the lord who always has the worse, and is the sufferer; ’ 
all which is exactly what here we find. See Du Cange, s. vv. Medie- 
tarius and Medietas. 
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position, denied and slew these messengers of grace.’ This 
‘time of the fruit’ would not, according to the Levitical law, 
have arrived till the fifth year after the planting of the vine- 
yard. For three years the fruit was to be uncircumcised, and 
therefore ungathered ; in the fourth, it was ‘ holy to praise the 
Lord withal ;’ and only in the fifth could those who tended 
the vineyard either themselves enjoy the fruit or render of the 
same to others (Lev. xix. 28-25). During this long period 
the husbandmen may have managed to forget that they were 
tenants at all, and not possessors in fee; and this may help 
to explain what follows. 

‘And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, 
and killed another, and stoned another. Again, he sent other 
servants more than the first, and they did unto them likewise.’ 
The two later Evangelists record the wickedness of these 
wicked husbandmen more in detail than the first, St. Luke 
tracing very distinctly their advance under the sense of 
impunity from bad to worse. When the first servant came, 
they ‘ beat lim, and sent him away empty.’ The next they 
‘entreated shamefully ;’ or according to St. Mark, who defines 
the very nature of the outrage, ‘at him they cast stones, and 
wounded him in the head,’ and sent him away shamefully 
handled.’ One might almost gather from these last words 
that in their wanton insolence they devised devices of scorn 


1 'Exepadalwoay (Mark xii. 4). Our Translators have here returned to 
Wiclif’s rendering ; that of the intermediate Protestant Versions, ‘ brake 
his head,’ probably seeming to them too familiar. It is a singular use 
of a verb, nowhere else used but as to gather up in one sum, as under 
one head; of which correcter use we have a good example in the Hpistle 
of Barnabas, where of the Son of God it is said that he came in the flesh, 
va To TéAcioy TOV apapTidy Kepardndon Tois Oibkaciy ev Oavdrw Tos 
mpophras avrov (ce. v.). Wakefield’s suggestion (Silv. Crit. ii. p. 76), that 
éxepadralwoay here is, breviter vel summatim egerunt, they made short 
work of it, or as Lightfoot expresses it, referring to the fact that the 
servant came to demand payment,—they squared accounts with him 
(ironically), is quite untenable. The accusative airéy is decisive against 
it, as against Theophylact’s anticipation of this explanation : cuvveréAcoay 
kal exopipwoay THY UBpw. ‘ 

2 Anéoretday Hriywpevoy, Or, as in the best texts, 7Tluncar. 
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and wrong, not expressly named, against this servant; such, 
perhaps, as Hanun did, when he ‘ took David’s servants, and 
shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut off their gar- 
ments in the middle, and sent them away’ (2 Sam. x. 4). 
The third they wounded, and cast out of the vineyard with 
violence ; ung him forth, it might be, with hardly any life in 
him. In the two earlier Evangelists the outrage reacheseven 
to the killing of some of the subordinate messengers; while 
in St. Luke this extremity of outrage is reserved for the son. 
The latter thus presents the series of crimes on an ever- 
ascending scale; but the former are truer to historical fact, 
seeing that not a few of the prophets were not merely mal- 
treated, but actually put to death. Thus, if we may trust 
Jewish tradition, Jeremiah was stoned by the exiles in Egypt, 
Isaiah sawn asunder by king Manasseh. For an abundant 
historical justification of this description, and as showing that 
the past ingratitude of the people is not painted herein colours 
darker than the facts would warrant, see Jer. xx. 1, 2; xxxvii. 
15; xxxvii. 6; 1 Kin. xviii. 18; xix. 14; xxii, 24-297 ; 2 Kin. 
vi. 81; xxi. 16; 2 Chron. xxiv. 19-22; xxxvi. 15, 16: and 
also Acts vil. 52; 1 Thess. i. 15; the whole passage finding 
its best commentary in the words of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘And others had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment: they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword; ... of whom the world was not 
worthy ’ (xi. 87, 88). 

The patience of the householder under these extraordinary 
provocations is wonderful, sending as he does messenger 
after messenger to win back these wicked men to a sense of 
their duty, instead of resuming at once possession of his vine- 
yard, and inflicting summary vengeance upon them. It needs 
to be thus magnified, seeing that it represents to us the in- 
finite patience and long-suffering of God: ‘ Howbeit I sent 
unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and send- 
ing them, saying, Oh, do not this abominable thing that I 
hate’ (Jer, xliv. 4). ‘Nevertheless, they were disobedient, 
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and rebelled against Thee, and cast thy law behind their backs, 
and slew thy prophets which testified against them to turn 
them to Thee, and they wrought great provocations’ (Neh. ix. 
26). The whole confession of the Levites as here recorded is 
in itself an admirable commentary on this parable. 

‘ But last of all he sent unto them his son,’ or in the still 
more affecting words of St. Mark, ‘ Having yet therefore one 
son, his well-beloved, he sent him also last wnto them, saying, 
They will reverence my son’ (cf. Heb. i. 1, 2). When the 
householder expresses his conviction, that however those 
wicked men may have outraged and defied his inferior mes- 
sengers, they will reverence his son, we need not embarrass 
ourselves, as some have done, with the fact that He whom 
the householder represents must have fully known from the 
beginning what treatment iis Son would meet from those to 
whom He sent Him. Not that there is not a difficulty, butit 
is the same which meets us everywhere, that of the recon- 
ciliation of man’s freedom with God’s foreknowledge.! That 
they are reconcilable we know, and that we cannot reconcile 
them we know; and this is all which can be said upon the 
matter. The description of this the last of the ambassadors 
as the son of the householder, as his only one, ‘ lis well- 
beloved,’ all marks as strongly as possible the difference of 
rank between Christ and the prophets, the superior dignity of 
his person, who only was a Son in the highest sense of the 
word? (Heb. iii. 5, 6); and some, doubtless, of those who 
heard, quite understood what He meant, and the honour 


1 Jerome : ‘ This which he says, ‘‘ They will reverence my son,”’ is not 
spoken out of ignorance; for of what can the householder be ignorant, 
seeing that in this place he must be understood to stand for God? But 
God is always spoken of as dubitating, in order that the freedom of 
man’s will may be preserved.’ Cf. Ambrose, De Fide, v. 17, 18. 

2 This is often urged by early Church writers, when proving the 
divinity of the Son; as by Ambrose (De Fide, y. 7): ‘Observe that he 
named the servants first, the son afterwards; that thou mayst know 
that God the only-begotten Son, in respect of the power of his divinity, 
has neither a name nor any fellowship in common with the servants.’ 
Cf. Ireneus, Con. Hear. iv. 36, 1. 

e 
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which He thus claimed as peculiarly his own, however un- 
able to turn his words against Himself, and to accuse Him 
of making Himself, as indeed He did, the Son of God (John 
v. 18). In this sending of his own Son by the heavenly 
Father, is the last and crowning effort of divine mercy. If it 
fail, on the one side all the resources even of heavenly love 
will have been exhausted; while on the other, those whose 
sin has caused it to fail will have filled up the measure of 
their guilt. 

‘ But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said among 
themselves, This is the heir ; come, let ws kill him, and let us 
seize on his inheritance.’ Compare John xi. 47-53, and the 
evil counsels of Joseph’s brethren against him: ‘ When they 
saw him afar off, even before he came near unto them, they 
conspired against him to slay him, and they said one to 
another, Behold, this dreamer cometh. Come now, there- 
fore, and let us slay him, . . . and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams’ (Gen. xxxvii. 19, 20). As they, 
thinking to disappoint the purpose of God concerning their 
younger brother, help to bring it to pass, so the Jewish rulers 
were the instruments to fulfil that same purpose concerning 
Christ, which they meant for ever to defeat! (Acts in. 18 ; 
iv. 27, 28).—‘ This is the heir ;’ the word is not used here in 
its laxer sense as a synonym for lord, like heres for dominus ; 
but more accurately, he for whom the inheritance is meant, 
who is not in present possession, but to whom it will in due 
course rightfully arrive; not, as in earthly relations, by the 
death, but by the free appointment of the actual possessor. 
Christ is ‘ heir of all things’ (Heb. i. 2), not as He is the Son 
of God, for the Church has always detected Arian tendencies 
lurking in that interpretation, but as He is the Son of man 
(Hiphes. i. 20-23; Phil. ii. 9-11). So Theodoret: ‘ The Lord 
Christ is heir of all things, not as God, but as man; for as 
God He is maker of all.’ 

It is the heart which speaks in God’s hearing (Ps. li. 1) ; 


‘ Augustine: ‘They killed that they might possess; and, because 
they killed, they lost.’ 
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the thought of men’s heart is their true speech, and is 
therefore here regarded as the utterance of their lips. We 
cannot, indeed, imagine the Pharisees, even in their most 
secret counsels, ever trusting one another so far, or daring to 
look their own wickedness so directly in the face, as to say, 
in as many words, ‘ This is the Messiah, therefore let us slay 
Him.’ But they desired that the inheritance might be theirs. 
What God had willed should only be transient and temporary, 
enduring till the times of reformation, they would fain have 
seen permanent ;—and this, because they had prerogatives 
and privileges under that imperfect dispensation, which 
would cease when that which was perfect had come; or 
rather which, not ceasing, would yet be transformed into 
other and higher privileges, for which they had no care. 
The great Master-builder was about to take down the 
scaffolding provisionally reared, but which had now served 
its end; and this his purpose they, the under-builders, were 
setting themselves to oppose,! and were determined, at what- 
ever cost, to resist to the uttermost. What God had founded, 
they would fain possess without God and against God; and 
imagined that they could do so; for indeed all self-righteous- 
ness what is it but an attempt to kill the heir, and to seize 
on the divine inheritance, a seeking to comprehend and take 
down into self that light, which is only light so long as it is 
recognized as something above self; whereof man is permitted 
to be a partaker; but which he neither himself originated, 
nor yet can ever possess in fee, or as his own, or otherwise 
than as continually receiving from on high; a light too, 
which, by the very success of the attempt to take it into his 
own possession, is as inevitably lost and extinguished as would 
be a ray of our natural light if we succeeded in cutting it off 
from its luminous source ? 


1 Hilary: ‘The design of the husbandmen and this expectation of 


the inheritance through the murder of the heir, is the empty hope that 


by the death of Christ the glory of the Law could be retained.’ Grotius: 
‘ By these words it is shown that the priests and chiefs of the Jewish 
people acted thus in the fervour of their desire to compel the Divine Law 
to serve their own ambition and profit.’ 

R2 
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‘And they caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him.’ All three Evangelists describe the son as 
thus ‘cast out of the vineyard,’ reminding us of Him who 
‘suffered without the gate’ (Heb. xiii. 12, 18; John xix. 27); 
cut off in the intention of those who put Him to death from 
the people of God, and from all share in their blessings. 
Thus when Naboth perished on charges of blasphemy against 
God and the king, that is, for theocratic sins, ‘ they carried 
him forth out of the city, and stoned him with stones that he 
died’! (1 Kin. xxi. 18; ef. Acts vii. 58; xxi. 30). In St. 
Mark the husbandmen slay the son first, and only afterwards 
cast out the body (xii. 8; ef. Jer. xxii. 19). They deny it the 
common rites of sepulture, as Creon to Polynices; fling it 
forth, as much as to say, that is their answer to the house- 
holder’s demands. The Lord so little doubts the extremities 
to which the hatred of his enemies will proceed, that in the 
varable He holds up to them the crime which they were 
meditating in their hearts, and in a few days should bring to 
the birth, as one already accomplished; not indeed thus 
binding them to this sin, but rather showing to them as in a 
mirror the hideousness of it, and, if this were possible, terrify- 
ing them from its actual consummation.” 

i, however, this might not be, and if, like the husband- 
men in the parable, they were resolved to consummate their 
crime, what should be their doom? This too they may see 
reflected in the mirror which Christ holds up before their 

" Naboth dying for his vineyard has been often adduced as a prophetic 
type of the death of Christ and the purpose of that death. Thus Am- 
brose addresses the vineyard of the Lord, purchased with his own blood 
(Zap. in Luc. ix. 33): ‘Hail, vineyard, worthy of so great a guardian ; 
thou wast consecrated by the blood, not of a single Naboth, but of countless 
prophets, and (what is more) by the precious blood of the Lord. Naboth 
defended a temporal vineyard, but thou wast planted for us in perpetuity 


a the death of many martyrs, and by the-cross of the Apostles rivalling 
u < ee of their Lord wast extended to the limits of the whole 
? We have a remarkable example of a like prophesying to men their 


WgePeOnees, as a last endeavour to turn them away from that wickedness, 
in Hlisha’s prophecy to Hazael (2 Kin, viii, 12-15), 
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eyes. ‘When the Lord, therefore, of the vineyard cometh, 
~ what will he do unto those husbandmen ?’ It is very in- 
structive to note the way in which successive generations, 
which during so many centuries had been filling up the 
measure of the iniquity of Israel, are contemplated through- 
out but as one body of husbandmen; God’s word being 
everywhere opposed to that shallow nominalism which would 
make ‘nation’ no more than a convenient form of language 
to express a certain aggregation of individuals. God will 
deal with nations as living organisms, and as having a moral 
unity of their own, and this continuing unbroken from age to 
age. Were it otherwise, all confession of our fathers’ sins 
would be a mockery, and such words as our Lord’s at Matt. 
xxi. 32-35, without any meaning at all. Neither is there 
any injustice in this law of God’s government, with which 
He encounters our selfish, self-isolating tendencies ; for while 
there is thus a life of the whole, there is also a life for every 
part; and thus it is always possible for each individual even 
of that generation which, having filled up the last drop of the 
measure, is being chastised for all its own and its fathers’ 
iniquities, by personal faith and repentance to withdraw him- 
self from the general doom; not indeed always possible for 
him to escape his share in the outward calamity (though often 
there will be a Pella when Jerusalem is destroyed, an Ark 
when a world perishes), but always to escape from that which 
is the woe of the woe, from the wrath of God, of which the 
outward calamity is but the form and expression (Jer. xxxix. 
11; Ezek. xi. 16). 

The necessity of preserving the due probabilities of the 
narrative makes it impossible that the son himself should 
execute the final vengeance on these wicked husbandmen. 
He is slain, and cannot, like Him whom he shadows forth, 
rise again to exact the penalties of their guilt. This ‘ the lord 
of the vineyard,’ now for the first time so called, must do: 
neither is there anything here inconsistent with the general 
teaching of Scripture, for it is the Father, revealing Himself 
in the Son, who both gave the law at Sinai; and who also, 
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when the time of vengeance had arrived, visited and judged 
the apostate Church of Israel. 

Perhaps the Pharisees, to whom Christ addressed the 
question, making the same appeal to them which Isaiah 
had made to their fathers (v. 8), and extorting their condem- 
nation from their own lips,! had hitherto missed the scope of 
the parable, and before they were aware, pronounced sentence 
against themselves: ‘He will miserably destroy those wicked 
men,2 and will let out his vineyard to other husbandmen, 


1 Vitringa: ‘The justice of God is so clear that if, putting aside all 
feeling, a man contemplates in another like to himself that which in 
the blindness of self-love he does not choose to see in himself, he is 
compelled by his conscience to recognise the justice of the divine cause. 
Nay, God condemns no man who is not condemned also by his own con- 
science. God has in every man his tribunal and his judgment seat, and 
judges man by means of man.’ 

2 Kaxobs kax@s (= pessimos pessime), a proverbial expression, and, as 
Grotius observes, taken from the most classical Greek. This parallel, 
a parallel in much more than those two words, may suffice in place of 
many that might be adduced; 


Tovydp of’ *OAvurou Todd 5 mpecBetwy mathp, 
Myhuwy 7 Epis, kal reAeopdpos Alken 
Kakobds kak@s pbelpeay, Samep i0edov 
Tov &vdpa AdBais exBarely avatios. 
Sophocles, Ajax, 1361-1364. 


Wherefore may he who rules in yon wide heaven, 
And the unforgetting fury-spirit, and she, 
Justice, who crowns the right, so ruin them 
With cruelest destruction, even as they 
Meant heartlessly to rob him of his tomb. 
Lewis Campbell. 


Similar idioms are frequent in Greek. Thus Aaumpds Aaumpas, weydro 
Meyddws, Kabapa Kadapds, ceuvds ceuvas, Kaddy Karas (Lobeck, Paralipo- 
mend, p. 58). The Authorized Version has not attempted to preserve 
the paronomasia: which, however, is not very difficult, and has been 
reproduced in the Revised Version, ‘He will miserably destroy those 
miserable men.’ The same difticulty, such as it is, attends the double 
pbetpew at i Cor. iii. 17, for which the Authorized Version has equally 
failed to give an equivalent. How remarkable, as read in the light of 
these words, is the conviction expressed by Josephus (B. J. iv. 5, 2), 


r 
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which shallrender him the fruits in their seasons ;’ or it may 
be that, perceiving well enough, they had yet hitherto pre- 
tended not to perceive his drift, and so drew from Him words 
more explicit still ; such as it was idle any longer to affect to 
misunderstand : ‘ Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.’ For then at length Christ and his 
adversaries stood face to face, as did once before a prophet and 
a wicked king of Israel, when the prophet, having obtained in 
his disguise a sentence from the lips of the king against him- 
self, removed the ashes from his face, and the king ‘ discerned 
him that he was of the prophets,’ and understood that he had 
unconsciously pronounced his own doom (1.Kin. xx. 41).!— 
The ‘ God forbid,’ which the ‘ people’ uttered (Luke xx. 16), 
—the Pharisees had too much wariness and self-command to 
allow any such exclamation to escape from their lips—shows 
plainly that the aim of the parable had not escaped them, 
that they saw the drift of it betimes. The exclamation itself 
was either an expression of fear, desiring that such evil might 
be averted ; or else of unbelief, ‘ That shall never be ;- we are 
God’s people, and shall remain such to the end:’ and this 
more probably than that, from the spirit and temper of those 
who utter it (Ezek. xxxiii. 24; Matt. i. 9; Rom. ui. 17). 

But this truth, so strange and unwelcome to his hearers, 
rests not on his word alone. The same was long ago fore- 
announced in those Scriptures to which his adversaries pro- 
fessed to appeal, and from which they condemned Him: 
‘Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same is become the head of the corner ?’ 
The quotation is from Ps. exviii. 22, 23, a psalm which the 
Jews acknowledged as applying to the King Messiah (Matt. 
xix. 88), and of which there is a like application at Acts iv. 


that one man’s murder was the cause of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This was most true, although Ananus the high-priest was not 
the man. : 
1 Compare the rules which Cicero (De Invent. i. 32) gives for this 
bringing of an adversary unconsciously to convict himself. 
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11; 1 Pet. ii. 7; with an allusion somewhat more remote, at 
Eiphes. ii. 20.1! The passage quoted forms an exact parallel 
with this parable ; all which the Lord threatens here, being 
implicitly threatened there. ‘ The builders’ there correspond 
to ‘ the husbandmen’ here ; as those were appointed of God to 
carry up the spiritual temple, so these to cultivate the spiritual 
vineyard ; the rejection of the chief corner-stone corresponds 
to the denying and murdering of the heir. There is another 
motive for abandoning the image of the vineyard ; I mean its 
inadequacy to set forth one important moment of the truth, 
which yet must by no means be passed over; namely this, 
that the malice of men should not defeat the purpose of God, 
that the Son should yet be the heir; and that not merely 
vengeance should be taken, but that He should take it. Now 
all this is distinctly involved in the Lord’s concluding words: 
‘ Whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken; but on 
whomsoever tt shall fall, it will grind him to powder.’ The 
rejected stone, having become the head of the corner, is itself 
the instrument of their punishment who have set it at nought.? 
They fall on the stone who are offended at Christ in his low 
estate (Isai. vii, 14; liti. 2; Luke ii. 84; iv. 22-29; John iv. 
44) ; of this sin his hearers were already guilty. There wasa 
worse sin which they were on the point of committing, which 
He warns them would be followed by a more tremendous 
punishment ; they on whom the stone falls are those who set 


1 The ‘chief corner stone’ there = ‘the corner stone,’ Job. xxxviii. 
6; ‘the stone became the head of the corner’ here: ‘the head stone,’ 
Zech. iv. 7 (see 1 Kin. v. 17). Christ is this corner-stone, as uniting 
Jew and Gentile, making both one; thus Augustine (Serm. lxxxviii. 11): 
‘An angle joins together two walls coming from opposite sides. What 
is 80 opposite as the circumcision and the uncirecumcision, which have 
the one wall on the side of the Jews, the other on the side of the Gentiles ? 
But by the corner-stone they are joined together.’ 

* Cajetan: ‘He adds something more than would have been revealed 
by the parable: for the parable brought us as far as the punishment: 
but by this addition it is further stated that the murder of the son did 
not deprive the son of the inheritance: for it is this that is signified by 


the addition of the prophecy concerning the Messiah under the metaphor 
of the stone.’ : 
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themselves in self-conscious opposition against the Lord; 
who, knowing who He is, do yet to the end oppose themselves 
to Him and to his kingdom ;! and these shall not merely fall 
and be broken ; for one might recover himself, though with 
some present harm, from such a fall as this ; but on them the 
stone shall fall as from heaven, and shall grind? them to 
powder,—in the words of Daniel (ii. 85), ‘ like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floors,’—crushing and destroying them for 
ever.® 

All three Evangelists note the exasperation of the Chief 
Priests and Pharisees, when they perceived, as all did at last, 
though some sooner than others, that the parable was spoken 
against them (cf. Jer. xviii. 18). They no longer kept any 
terms with the Lord, and, only that ‘they feared the multi- 
tude,’ would have laid violent hands on Him at once. Yet 
not even so does He give them up; but having, in this 
parable, set forth their relation to God as a relation of duty, 
shown them that a charge was laid upon them, with the 


1 So Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iii. 7); and Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. 
cix. 5): ‘Christ the true stone lies in this world as if fastened to the 
earth, but in the judgment to be He shall come as from on high, and 
shall grind the wicked to powder: of that stone it was said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
' shall fall on this stone shall be broken; buton whomsoever it shall fall, 
it will grind him to powder: ”’ to be broken is different from to be ground 
to powder: to be broken is the less of the two.’ 

2 Anunce, from Aupds (=7TV0y, Matt. iii. 12), the fan with which 
the chaff, which in the act of threshing had been broken into minute 
fragments, is scattered and driven away upon the wind (Isai. xvii. 13; 
xli. 2,15, 16; Ps.i. 4). In the New Testament it occurs only here; in 
the parallel passage, Dan. ii. 44, Aupnoer rdoas Tas Baoirelas. 

3 H. de Sto. Victore (Annot. im Luc.): ‘According to the moral 
meaning a vineyard is let out, when the mystery of baptism is entrusted 
to the faithful for them to labour in. Three servants are sent to 
receive of the fruits, when the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets 
respectively exhort to a good life: they are received with insults or 
beaten and cast out, when men scorn or blaspheme the word they hear. 
The heir, who is sent last of all, is killed by him who scorns the Son of 
God, and casts insult upon the Spirit, by whom he was sanctified. The 
vineyard is given to another, when the humble is enriched by the grace 
which the proud casts from him.’ 
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cuilt they incurred in neglecting to fulfil it, so in that which 
follows, He sets forth to them the same in a yet more inviting 
light, as a relation of privilege. He presents to them their 
work not any more as a burden laid upon them, but as a 
grace imparted to them ;—which, therefore, they incurred 
an equal guilt, or indeed a greater, in counting light of or 
despising. If this is a more legal, that is a more evangelical, 
parable. 
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PARABLE XII. 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING'S SON. 
MatTrHeEw xxii. 1-14. 


Tuis is sometimes called the parable of the Wedding Gavr- 
ment. The name is a faulty one, being drawn from that 
which after all is but an episode in it; and the title given 
above, the same which it bears in our Bible, quite as effectu- 
ally distinguishes it from the Great Supper of St. Luke (xiv. 
16). Such distinction indeed it is needful to maintain, for 
the two must not be confounded,! as merely different recen- 
sions of the same discourse. Both indeed rest on the image 
of a festival to which many are bidden, some refusing the in- 
vitation and some accepting; but this is not sufficient to 
identify them with one another; and indeed there is much, 
and in many ways, to keep them apart. They were spoken 
on different occasions—that at a meal, this in the temple. 
They belong to very different epochs of our Lord’s ministry, 
that to a much earlier period than this. When that was 
spoken the Pharisees had not openly broken with the Lord; 
it was indeed in the house of a Pharisee, whither He had 
gone to eat bread, that the parable was uttered (Luke xiv. 1). 
But when this was spoken, their enmity had reached the 
highest pitch; they had formally resolved by any means 
to remove him out of the way (John xi. 47-53). Then 
there was hope that the chiefs of the nation might yet be 

1 See Augustine, De Cons. Hvang.ii.71; Gregory the Great, Hom. 38 
in Evang. Strangely enough, Theophylact, Calvin, and Maldonatus, 


maintain their identity ; the last saying, ‘ The differences which appear 
are so slight that they ought not to withdraw us from this opinion.’ 
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won over to the obedience of the truth; now they are 
fixed in their rejection of the counsel of God, and in their 
hatred of his Christ. In agreement with all this, the 
parable as last spoken, or as we have it here, is far severer 
than when first uttered, than St. Luke has recorded it. In 
that the guests, while they decline the invitation, are yet at 
pains to make civil excuses for so doing; in this they put it 
from them with a defiant and absolute No—so hating the 
message that some among them maltreat and kill the bearers 
of it; even as we cannot doubt that, had it consisted with 
decorum, and if the parable would have borne it, the king’s 
son himself, as the last ambassador of his grace, would have 
been the victim of their outrage, as is the householder’s son 
in the parable that just goes before. It is there a private 
man whose bidding is contemptuously set aside, it is here a 
king. It is there an ordinary entertainment, here the cele- 
bration of the marriage of his son. In the higher dignity of 
the person inviting, in the greater solemnity of the occasion, 
there are manifest ageravations of the guilt of the despisers. 
And as the offence is thus heavier, as those were but dis- 
courteous guests, while these are rebels, so is the doom more 
dreadful. In St. Luke’s parable they are merely shut out 
from the festival; in this, their city is burned, and they them- 
selves destroyed ; the utmost which in fact is threatened there 
being that God, turning from one portion of the Jewish 
people,—from the priests and the Pharisees,—would offer 
the privileges which they despised to another portion of the 
same nation, the people that knew not the law, the publicans 
and harlots, with only slightest intimation (ver. 28) of a call 
of the Gentiles ; while here the forfeiture of the kingdom by 
the whole Jewish people, who with fewest exceptions had 
shown themselves unworthy of it, is announced.! 

' Fleck (De Reg. Div. p. 241) with truth observes: ‘Of the parables 
put forth in the latter parts of the book of Matthew the character is 
such that they breathe the sacred sadnegs of the divine spirit and reveal 
a severe mood. They come into the period in which the Saviour after 


full experience of the wiles, the malignant plots, and the blindness of 
the Pharisees, priests, and elders of the people, foresaw that these would 
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A late objecter,! taking no account of these altered con- 
ditions, which justify and explain the different forms in which 
the parable appears, asserts that St. Luke is here the only 
accurate reporter of Christ’s words, St. Matthew mixing up 
with them some foreign elements,—reminiscences, for in- 
stance, of the maltreatment and murder of the servants, 

drawn from the parable preceding; and also blending into 
the same whole fragments of another parable, that, namely, 
of the Wedding Garment, which, when uttered, was totally 
distinct. For the first assertion his only plausible argument 
is, that while it is quite intelligible that husbandmen should 
maltreat servants of their lord, who came demanding rent 
from them ; it is inconceivable, and therefore could find no 
place in a parable, of which perfect verisimilitude is the first 
condition, that invited guests, however unwilling to keep 
their engagement, should abuse and even kill the servants 
sent to remind them that the festival, to which they were 
already engaged, was actually ready. This, it is true, can 
with difficulty be conceived, so long as we suppose no other 
motive but unwillingness to keep their engagement at work in 
them. But may not a deep alienation from their lord, with 
a readiness to resist and rebel against him, existing long be- 
fore, have found their utterance here ? The presence of these 
his ambassadors, an outrage against whom would constitute an 
outrage against himself, may have afforded the desired oppor- 
tunity for displaying a hostility which, though latent, had long 
been entertained.? If there be something monstrous in their 
be daily more hostile to the divine cause.’ And Unger (De Parab. Jes. 
Nat. p. 122): ‘Thus Matthew seems to have recorded the parable as 
Jesus himself repeated it on that later and sterner occasion, with varia- 
tions and additions, made more severe, and now sorrowfully prophesying 
concerning the whole Jewish people.’ 

1 Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. i. p.677 seq So too Keim, Leben Jesu, 
vol. iii. p. 129. 

2 Oftentimes in the Hast a feast would have a great political signifi- 
cance—would, in fact, be a great gathering of the vassals of the king; 
contemplated on this side, their refusal to come assumes the aspect of 


rebellion. Thus some have supposed the feast recorded in Esther i. is 
identical with the great gathering which Xerxes (Ahasuerus) made when 
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conduct, it is only the fitter to declare the monstrous fact, 
that men should maltreat, and slay, the messengers of God’s 
grace, the ambassadors of Christ, who come to them with 
glad tidings of good things,—should be ready at once to rend 
them, and to trample their pearls under foot. 

His other assertion, that the episode of the wedding 
garment cannot have originally pertained to the parable, 
rests partly on the whole objection, that the guest could not 
with any justice be punished for wanting that which, as the 
course of the story goes, he had no opportunity of obtainnmg,— 
on which something will presently be said,—and partly upon 
this, that an entirely new and alien element is here intro- 
duced into the parable; marring its unity; awkwardly ap- 
pended to, not intimately cohering with, it. But it is not so. 
Most needful was it that a parable, inviting sinners of every 
degree to a fellowship in the blessings of the Gospel, should 
also remind them that, for the lasting enjoyment of these, 
they must put off their former conversation; that if, as re- 
garded the past, they were freely called, still for the present 
and time to come they were called unto holiness,-—in Theo- 
phylact’s words, ‘that the entrance, indeed, to the marriage- 
feast is without scrutiny, for by grace alone we are called, as 
well bad as good; but the life of those that have entered, 
hereafter shall not be without scrutiny; that the King will 
make a very strict examination of those who, having entered 
into the faith, shall be found in filthy garments.’ 

Thus much on the relation in which this parable stands 
to the similar one in St. Luke. When we compare it with 
that which it immediately follows, we see a marked advance. 
The Lord revealing Himself in ever clearer light as the central 
figure of the kingdom, gives here a far plainer intimation 
than there of the dignity of his person, the nobility of his 
descent. There He was indeed the son, the only and beloved 
one, of the householder; but here hig race is royal, and He 


he was planning his Greek expedition (cAAoyov entkAntov Tleptéwy tev 


dpiorwy); though Herodotus (vii. 8) brings out more its political, the 
sacred histcrian its festal, side, 
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appears as Himself at once the King, and the King’s Son 
(Ps. Ixxii. 1). It is thus declared that the sphere in which 
this parable moves is that of the kingdom; which, announced 
and prepared before, was only actually present with the 
advent of the King. In that other, a parable of the Old 
Testament history, the Son Himself appears rather as the 
last and greatest in the line of its prophets and teachers, 
crowning and completing the old, than as inaugurating the 
new. In that, a parable of the law, God appears demanding 
something from men ; in this, a parable of grace, He appears 
more as giving something to them. ‘There, He is displeased 
that his demands are not complied with; here, that his good- 
ness is not accepted. There He requires; here He imparts. 
And thus, as we so often find, the two mutually complete one 
another ; this taking up the matter where the other left it. 


‘And Jesus answered, and spake wnto them again by 
parables.’ That He spoke is plain, but that he ‘ answered’ 
seems to require some explanation, seeing that no question 
had been addressed to Him. It is sufficient to observe that 
he ‘ answers,’ on whom an occasion, or it may be a necessity, 
of speaking has been imposed.! So is it here. This new 
parable is the Lord’s answer to the endeavour of the Chief 
Priests and Pharisees to lay hands upon Him. ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is like wnto a certain king, which made a marriage” 
for lus son. The two favourite images under which the 


1 Bengel: ‘ The word “ answers’’ may be used not only of him who 
has been asked a question, but of him to whom a cause for speaking has 
been given.’ 

2 Tlovety ydmov (Gen. xxix. 22; Tob. viii. 19; 1 Mace. ix. 37; x. 58) is 
rather, as often in classical Greek, to celebrate the marriage feast than 
the marriage (Matt. xxv. 10; Esth. ii. 18) ; and sometimes the notion of 
a marriage falls altogether into the background, and that of a festival 
alone remains; thus Esth. ix. 22; and probably at Luke xiy.8. Exactly 
the reverse has befallen the German hochzeit, which, signifying at first 
any high festival, is now restricted to the festival of «@ marriage. These 
mariage festivities lasted commonly seven, or fourteen, days (Gen. xxix. 
27; Judg. xiv. 12; Tob. viii. 9); and this not by aceident, but because 
of the significance of this, the Covenant number. 
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prophets of the Old Covenant set forth the blessings of the 
New, and of all near communion with God, that of a festival 
(Isai. xxv. 6; Ixv. 18; Cant. v. 1), and of a marriage (Isai. 
Ixi. 10; xii. 5; Hos. ii. 19; Matt. ix. 15; John in. 29; 
Ephes. v. 82; 2 Cor. xi. 9), meet and interpenetrate one 
another in the marriage festival! here. There results indeed 
this inconvenience, a consequence of the imadequacy of 
things earthly to set forth things heavenly, that the members 
of the Church are at once the guests invited to the feast, and, 
in their collective capacity, constitute the bride at whose 
espousals the feast is given.2 But as we advance in the 
parable the circumstances of the marriage altogether fall out 
of sight ;* the bearing of the several invited guests is that to 
which our whole attention is directed. This, like the last, 
has its groundwork and rudiments in the Old Testament 
(Exod. xxiv.11; Zeph. i. 7,8; Prov. ix. 1-6); and it entered 
quite into the circle of Jewish expectations that the setting up of 
the kingdom of the Messiah should be ushered in by a glorious 
festival ; our Lord Himself elsewhere making use of the same 
image for the setting forth of the same truths (Luke xxii. 18, 


1 Vitringa (In Apocal. xix. 7): ‘These nuptials figure the intimate 
union of Christ with the Church, which is accompanied by the mutual — 
plighting of faith, and sealed by a treaty of contract, for the begetting 
of that spiritual race which is to cover the world. The marriage feast 
shadows forth alike the benefits of grace which by the power of the 
righteousness of Christ are set forth for satisfying and making joyful 
the Church, the participation also of these benefits, and lastly the joy 
and festivity which are conjoined with the fruition of the blessings of 
grace, and flow forth from it on to the guests of this banquet.’ 

* Augustine (In Hp. 1 Joh. Tract. 2): ‘Not as in earthly marriages 
where some come to the marriage, and another, namely, the bride, is 
married: in the Church those who come, if they come in the right spirit, 
yecome the bride,’ 

* Augustine and Gregory the Great (Hom. 38 in Evang.) escape this 
difficulty, regarding this marriage as one between the divine Word and 
the human Nature; not, at the same time, excluding the more obvious 
meaning suggested by such passages as Ephes. vy. 24-32. Gregory the 
Great shows how well the two interpretations can be reconciled, saying: 
‘Here the Father made a marriage for his royal Son, by which through 
the mystery of the incarnation He joined to him the holy Church.’ 
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30). The marriage indeed of which He there speaks, and at 
Rev. xix. 7, will not be celebrated till the end of the present 
age, while it is here as already present. We put the two 
statements in harmony with one another, when we keep in 
mind how distinct the espousals and the actual marriage were 
held in the East, and regard his first coming as the time of 
his espousals, while only at his second He leads home his 
bride. 

‘And sent forth his servants! to call them that were bidden 
to the wedding’ (cf. Proy. ix. 8-5). In the corresponding 
parable of St. Luke (Luke xiv. 16-24), the giver of the feast, 
@ private man, ‘bade many.’ Here we may assume a still 
more numerous company, from the higher rank and dignity 
of the giver of the feast, and the greater solemnity of the 
occasion (cf. Esth. i. 3-9). This summoning of those already 
bidden was, and, as modern travellers attest, is still, quite in 
accordance with Eastern customs; the second invitation being 
always verbal. Thus Esther invites Haman to a banquet on 
the morrow (sth. v. 8); and when the time has actually 
arrived, the chamberlain comes to usher him to the banquet 
(vi. 14). There is therefore no slightest reason why we should 
make ‘ them that were bidden’ to mean them that were now 
to be bidden;? such an interpretation not merely violating 
all laws of grammar, but disturbing the higher purposes with 
which the parable was spoken; for our Lord, assuming that 
the guests had been invited long ago, does thus remind his 
hearers that what He brought, if in one sense new, was in 
another a fulfilment of the old; that He claimed to be heard 
not as one suddenly starting up, unconnected with anything 
which had gone before, but as Himself ‘ the end of the law,’ 
to which it had been ever tending, the birth with which the 
whole Jewish dispensation had been pregnant, and which 


1 Technically, vocatores, invitatores, kAntopes, derrvoKxAhTopes, ehearpou. 

-2 Thus Storr (Opwse. Acad. vol. i. p. 120) affirms robs KexAnuwévous 

may as well signify ‘they that were to be bidden’ as ‘they that were 

bidden’! Did not this refute itself, Luke xiv. 16, 17. would be decisive 
in the matter. 


Q 
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alone should give a meaning to it all. In his words, ‘them 
that were bidden,’ is involved the fact that there was nothing 
abrupt in the coming of his kingdom, that its rudiments had 
a long while before been laid, that all to which his adversaries 
clung as precious in their past history was prophetic of bless- 
ings now actually present to them in Him.' The original 
invitation, which had now come to maturity, reached back to 
the foundation of the Jewish commonwealth, was taken up 
and repeated by each succeeding prophet, as he prophesied 
of the crowning grace that should one day be brought to 
Israel (Luke x. 24; 1 Pet. i. 12), and summoned the people 
to hold themselves in a spiritual readiness to welcome their 
Lord and their King. 

Yet the actual calling pertained not to these, the prophets 
of the older dispensation. They spoke of good things, but of 
good things to come. Not till the days of John the Baptist 
was the kingdom indeed present, was there any manifestation 
of the King’s Son, any actual summoning of the guests, 
bidden long before, to come to the marriage (Luke iii. 4-6). 
By the first band of servants I should understand John the 
Baptist (Matt. i. 2), the Twelve in that first mission which 
they accomplished during the lifetime of the Lord (Matt. x.) 
—and the Seventy (Luke x.). His own share in summoning 
the guests, inviting them, that is, unto Himself (Matt. iv. 17; 
Mark i. 14, 15), his ‘Come unto Me,’ naturally in the parable 
falls out of sight. It would have disturbed its proprieties had 
the king’s son been himself a bearer of the invitation. A 
condescension so infinite would have seemed unnatural; for 
it is only the Son of the heavenly King who has ever stooped 
so far. He indeed was content, even while the marriage was 
made for Himself, to be as one of those sent forth to call the 
guests thereunto. It is not implied that on this first occasion 
the servants had any positive ill-usage to endure. They found 


1 Tertullian makes excellent use of this parable, or rather of its 
parallel (Luke xiv. 16), arguing against Marcion (Con. Mare. iv. 31), 


who would fain have cut loose the New Testament from the Old; cf, 
Treneus, iv. 36, 


oP 


sy 
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indeed a general indifference to the message, and alienation 
from the messengers; but nothing worse. In agreement with 
this we have no record of any displays of active enmity 
against the apostles or disciples during the lifetime of the 
Lord,! nor at the first against the Lord Himself. It was 
simply, ‘ they would not come.’ 

‘Again, he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them 
which are bidden, Behold, I have prepared my dinner ; my 
oxen and my fatlings are killed ’—a token this of the imme- 
diate nearness of the feast >—‘ and all things are ready ; come 
unto the marriage’ (1 Kin. i. 9,19). The king graciously 
assumes that these guests deferred their coming through some 
misunderstanding, unaware perhaps that all the preparations 
werecompleted; and instead of threatening and punisuing, only 
bids the servants whom he now sends to press the message 
with greater instancy and distinctness than before. Some- 
thing of this same gracious overlooking of the past breathes 
through the language of St. Peter in all his discourses after 
Pentecost, ‘And, now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance 
ye did it’ (Acts iii. 17), a willingness to regard the sin which 
hitherto the people had committed in the mildest possible 
light. This second summons I take to represent the invitation 
to the Jewish people, as it was renewed to them at the second 
epoch of the kingdom, that is, after the Resurrection and 
Ascension. Itis true that of these events, as of the cruci- 
fixion no more, nothing is hinted in the parable, where in- 
deed they could have found no room. It need not perplex us 
that this second company is spoken of as ‘other servants,’ 
while, in fact, many of them were the same; for, in the first 
place, there were many now associated with these, as Paul, 


1 The death of John the Baptist cannot be urged as invalidating this 
assertion ; for he by whose command he was murdered was an Edomite, 
not therefore one of the invited guests at all; and moreover it was for 
preaching the Law (Matt. xiv. 4), not the Gospel, that he died. 

2 Chardin (Voy. en Perse, vol. iv. p. 48): ‘Mutton and lamb are 
killed in the morning to be eaten the same night. . . . The Persians 
believe that fresh-killed meat is the best (cf. Gen. xviii. 7, 8; xlili. 16; 
Proy. ix. 1-5).’ 

$2 
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perhaps too as Stephen and Barnabas, who not till after 
Pentecost were added to the Church. Those, too, who were 
the same, yet went forth as other men, full of the Holy Ghost 
and with a message still more gracious than at the first ; not 
preaching any more a kingdom of God at hand, but one. 
already come—‘ Jesus and the resurrection ; ’ declaring, which 
the servants had not been empowered to do on their first mis- 
sion, that all things were now ready, that ‘ the fulness of time’ 
had arrived, and that all obstacles to an entrance into the 
kingdom, which the sin of men had reared up, the grace of 
God had removed (Acts ii. 88, 39; iii. 19-26; iv. 12, 17, 30); 
that in that very blood which they had impiously shed, there 
was forgiveness of all sins, and free access to God.! 

If the king’s servants had found dull and deaf ears on their 
first mission, they find a more marked averseness from them- 
selves and from their message on the second. The guests, 
when they heard the reiterated invitation, ‘ made light of it, 
and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise. The question presents itself, Can we trace a distinction 
between the several guests? Did the divine utterer of the 
parable intend a distinction ? Perhaps, if we regard the first 
as one who went to his estate (and the word of the original 
will perfectly bear out this meaning), a distinction will appear. 
The first is the landed proprietor, the second the merchant. 
The first would enjoy what he already possesses, the second 


* These missions (ver. 3, 4) have been sometimes differently under- 
stood. Thus Origen refers both to the sending of the prophets under 
the law; Jerome, confident that the first mission (ver. 3) is to be so 
understood, is more doubtful about the second. Gregory the Great 
(Hom. 38 in Evang.) ascribes the first to the prophets, and only the 
second to the Apostles: ‘He therefore twice sent servants to invite 
guests, inasmuch as through the prophets He foretold the incarnation 
of the Only-Begottea, and after its accomplishment proclaimed it 
through the Apostles.’ But Hilary’s is the truer explanation (Comm. in 
Matt. in loc.) : ‘The servants who were sent to call them which were 
bidden are the Apostles: for it fell to them to warn those whom the 
prophets had bidden. Those who are sent forth the second time with 


the position of teachers, are apostolic men and the successors of the 
Apostles.’ 
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would acquire what as yetis his only in hope and anticipation. 
The first represents the rich (1 Tim. vi. 17); the second those 
that desire to be rich (1 Tim. vi. 9). This will agree with 
Luke xiv. 18, 19; where the guest who has bought a piece of 
land, and must needs go and see it, has already entered into 
the first condition ; the guest who must try his five yoke of 
oxen, belongs to the second. The temptations which beset 
the having and the getting, though nearly allied, are not 
always and altogether the same; there is quite difference 
enough between them to account for the mention of them 
both. One of the guests being urged to come, turned to that 
which by his own toil, or the toil of others who went before 
him, he had already won—another to that which he was in 
the process of winning.! We have here those who are full, 
and those who are striving to be full; and on both the woe 
pronounced at Luke vi. 25 has come. This apparent fulness 
proves a real emptiness; keeping men away from Him who 
would have indeed filled and satisfied their souls. 

But these are not the worst. ‘The remnant took his ser- 
vants and entreated them spitefully, and slew them.’ The 
oppositions to the truth are not merely natwral, they are 
also devilish. Of those who reject the Gospel of the grace 
of God, there are some who do not so much actively hate it, 
as that they love the world better than they love it. We have 
just heard of these. But there are others in whom it raises a 
fierce opposition, whose pride it wounds, whose self-righteous- 
ness it offends; who, where they dare, will visit on the 
bringers of the message the hate which they bear to itself. 
Three forms of outrage are enumerated here: and how full a 
commentary on these prophetic words do the Acts of the 
Apostles, and much else in the later Scriptures, supply. 

1 Bengel, with his rare skill in detecting the finer allusions of 
Scripture, exactly so: ‘One was kept back by a false sense of self- 
sufficiency, another by the lust for gain.’ Gerhard suggests the same 
explanation (Harm. Evang. 153); ‘By those who go their ways to their 
merchandise we should understand such as are intent upon riches yet 
to be acquired ; by those who go to their farm, such as take a sinful 
pleasure in wealth already won and acquired.’ 
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Those who should have received with all honours these 

ambassadors of the great King ‘ took,’ or laid violent hands 

on, them (nee iv. 8; v. 18; vii. 3); they ‘entreated them 

spitefully’ (Acts v. 40; xiv. 5,19; xvi. 23; xvii. 5; xxi. 30; 

a 2; 1 Thess. i. 15); they ‘ sloto them’ (Acts vii. 58; Xi. 
a Gh. Matt. xxiil. 84 ; John xvi. 2).} 

‘But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth:’ or 
better, ‘ But the king was wroth ;’ what is more being a gloss. 
The insult was to him, and was intended for him ; as in every 
case where an ambassador is outraged, it is his master and 
sender whom the blow was intended to reach (2 Sam. x.). As 
such it is punished ; for the king ‘ sent forth his armies,’ that 
is, as some say, God sent forth his avenging angels, the 
armies in heaven (Rey. xix. 14), the legions at his bidding 
there (Matt. xxvi. 53; 1 Kin. xxii. 19; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16): ? or, 
it may be, the hosts of Rome* (Dan. ix. 26), which were 
equally ‘his armies,’ since even ungodly men are men of 
God’s hand, by whom He punishes his own people that have 
sinned, or executes vengeance on others more wicked than 
themselves (thus Isai. x. 5, ‘O Assyrian, the rod of mine 
anger ;’ cf. xi. 5; Ezek. xvi. 41; xxix. 18-20; Jer. xxii. 7; 
xxv. 9, ‘Nebuchadnezzar, my servant’). The two explana- 
tions do in fact flow into one; for when God’s judgments are 
abroad, the earthly and visible ministers of those judgments 
and the unseen armies of heaven are evermore leagued 
together. ‘Tue natural eye sees only those, the spiritual eye 
beholds the other behind them. It is ever at such moments 
as it was with Israel of old (1 Chron. xxi. 16). The multitude, 


1 See 2 Chron. xxx. 10 for an interesting parallel. When Hezekiah 
restored the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem, he sent messengers 
throughout all the tribes, inviting all Israel to take part in the solemn 
passoyer which he was about to keep: ‘ so the posts passed — city to 
city; . . . but they laughed them to scorn and mocked them;’ yet not_ 


all; Ges were guests ar accepted the invitation ; edivern humbled 
Meerihalyen. and came to Jerusalem.’ 


* Gregory the Great (Hom. 38 in Evang.) : 
of angels save the armies of our King.’ 
3 So Irenzus, Con. Her. iv. 36. 6. 


‘For what are those hosts 
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to whom the purged spiritual eye was wanting, beheld only 
the outward calamity, the wasting pestilence; but ‘David 
lifted up his eyes and saw the angel of the Lord stand between 
the earth and heaven, having a drawn sword in his hand 
stretched out over Jerusalem.’! Butto proceed. With those 
armies thus sent forth he ‘ destroyed those murderers, and 
burned wp their city ;’ the city, that is, of those murderers ; 
no longer that of the great King, who will not own it for his 
any more. Compare our Lord’s word a little later: ‘ Your 
house is left unto you desolate (xxiii. 38); your house, and 
not mine; however it may still bear my name;’ and see 
Exod. xxiii. 7. This city is of course Jerusalem, the central 
point of the Jewish theocracy (Matt. xxiii. 84, 85; Luke xiii. 
33, 84; Acts vil. 89; xii. 2, 8); burned once already (2 Kin. 
xxv. 9; Jer. xxxix. 8; lii. 13) as was the constant doom of a 
taken city (Num. xxxi. 10; Josh. vi. 24; viii. 19; xi. 11; 
Judg.i.8; xviii. 27; xx. 40; Isai.i.7; Jer. ii. 15; xxi 10; 
Amos i. 7; 1 Mace. i. 81; v. 28, 35, 65; x. 84; and often) ; 
and now threatened with a repetition of the same terrible 
fate. 

‘Then? saith he to his servants, The wedding ts ready; but 
they which were bidden were not worthy.’ The Scripture does 
not refuse to recognize a worthiness in men (Matt. x. 10, 11; 
Luke xx. 85; xxi. 36; 2 Thess. i. 5, 11; Rev. ui. 4); nor is 
it any paradox to say that this worthiness largely consists in 
a sense of unworthiness; the unworthiness, on the other 
hand, of those whom the bidden represent consisting in the 

1 Hyen the heathen could understand this. When Troy was perish- 
ing, the poet describes the multitude as seeing only their Grecian 
enemies engaged in the work of destruction; but to Aineas, when his 
goddess mother had purged his eyes, there appeared other foes ; to him 


Apparent dire facies, inimicaque Troj@ 
Numina magna Detin.—En. ii. 601-623, 
‘ Dread faces, mighty presences of gods, 
Are seen, ranged against Troy.’ 

2 Keil: ‘The “then’’ must not be pressed. The parable is not an 
historical enumeration of the seyeral facts according to their chrono- 
logical order, but an imaginary narration in which the several stages 
of the action are bound together according to their essential connection’ 
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absence of any such divine hunger in their hearts after a 
righteousness which they had not, as would have brought 
them, eager guests, to the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
‘Go ye therefore into the highways,' and as many as ye shall 
find bid to the marriage.? Compare Matt. vii. 11, 12, 
which contains, so to speak, this parable in the germ. ‘There, 
as here, that truth long ago foreannounced by Psalmist (Ps. 
xviii. 48, 44) and by prophet (Isai. Ixy. 1), but not the less 
strange and unwelcome to Jewish ears (see Acts xxii. 21, 22), 
the calling of the Gentiles, and that by occasion of the dis- 
obedience of the Jews, the diminishing of these which should 
prove the riches of those (Rom. xi.), is plainly declared. 

‘ So these servants went out into the highways, and gathered 
together all as many as they found, both bad and good.’ In 
the spirit of this command, ‘ Philip went down to the city of 
Samaria, and preached Christ unto them’ there (Acts viii. 5); 
Peter baptized Cornelius and his company (x. 48); and Paul 
proclaimed to the men of Athens how God now commanded 
‘all men everywhere to repent’ (xvi. 80). When it is said 
they gathered in ‘bad’ as well as ‘ good,’—in which state- 
ment there is a passing over from the figure to the reality, 
since moral qualities would scarcely be predicated of the 

1 These d:€fod01 (cf. diexBoral, Obad. 14) may be transitus or exitus 
(Passow gives both meanings, Durchgang and Ausgang) : the thorough- 
fares (see Ps. i. 3) or the outlets leading from the city (Grotius: Vie 
extra urbem ducentes), or such as led to its places and squares (Kuinoel : 
Compita viarum), or the points where many roads or streets meet ; 
Chrysostom (Hom. 69 in Matth.) more than once substituting tpiddous 
(Schleusner ; ‘ Places where several roads meet’); apxa) dv0 6day (Ezek. 
xxxi. 21) ; the Revised Version for ‘highways’ has ‘ partings of the high- 
ways.’ All these have their fitness, as places of concourse and resort, 
where therefore the servants might hope the soonest to gather a company. 
We must not permit our English ‘ highways’ to suggest places in the 
country as distinguished from the town; the image throughout is of a 
city, in which the rich and great and noble, those naturally pointed out 


as a king’s guests, refuse his banquet, whereupon the poor of the same 
city are brought in to share it. 


* This entertaining of the poor by great men and kings is often re- 


ferred to in Jewish writings as not unusual (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol.i. 
pp. 174, 289 ; cf. Luke xiv. 13), 
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guests as such,—this is not to prepare and account for one 
presently being found without a wedding garment. ‘ Bad’ 
here is not equivalent to ‘not having a wedding garment’ 
there; on the contrary, many were ‘bad’ when invited (1 
Cor. vi. 9-11), who, accepting the invitation, passed into the 
number of the ‘good:’ for the beautiful words of Augustine 
on Christ’s love to his Church may find here their application, 
‘He loved her foul, that He might make her fair.’!_ Neither 
may ‘ bad and good,’ least of all the latter, be pressed too far: 
for in strictest speech none are ‘good’ till they have been 
joined to Him, who only is the Good (Matt. xix. 17), and 
made sharers in his Spirit. At the same time there are 
varieties of moral life, even anterior to obedience to the 
Gospel call. There are ‘good,’ such as Nathanael, as 
Cornelius, as those Gentiles that were a law to themselves 
(Rom. ii. 14; ef. Luke viii. 15); and ‘bad,’ in whom the sin 
common to all has wrought more mightily than in others 
(Ps. lvii. 8-5); the sickness of which the whole body of 
humanity is sick, concentrating itself in some of the members 
more than in others.?, The kingdom of heayen is as a draw- 


1 Foedam amavit, ut pulchram faceret; a thought which he pursues 
elsewhere (In 1 Ep. Joh. Tract. 9): ‘He first loved us who himself is 
ever beautiful. And what were those He loved save foul and ill- 
fayoured? His meaning, therefore, was not to cast us out as foul, but 
to change us, and make us beautiful instead of ill-favoured. How shall 
we become beautiful? By loving him who is ever beautiful. As love 
increases in thee, so also beauty increases, for love itself is the beauty 
of the soul.’ 

2 Jerome: ‘Among the Gentiles also there is infinite diversity, since 
we know that some are inclined to vice and rush upon eyil, while others, 
by reason of the grace of their dispositions, give themselves up to virtue.’ 
Augustine’s conflict with the Pelagians would have hindered him from 
expressing himself exactly thus, and he will only allow these ‘ good’ to 
be ‘less evil’ than the others. Yet he too is most earnest against the 
abuse of these words, which should argue from them for allowing men 
to come to baptism without having faithfully renounced, as far as 
human eye could see, all their past ungodliness; for that were to make 
the servants of the householder themselves the sowers of the tares (De 
Fide et Oper.17). Ambrose (Hap. in Luc. vii. 202): ‘He bids both 
good and bad to enter, that He may increase the good and turn the 
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net, which brings within its ample folds of the best and of the 
worst, of those who haye been before honestly striving after a 
righteousness according to the law (Rom. ii. 14, 15), and of 
those who have been utterly ‘dead in trespasses and sins.’— 
‘ And the wedding was furnished with guests.’ 


At this point the other and earlier spoken parable con- 
cludes (Luke xiv. 16); but what constitutes the whole in it is 
only as the first act in this present; and another judgment 
act is still in reserve. The judgment of the avowed foe has 
found place; that of the false friend has still to follow. 
Hitherto the parable has set forth to us the guilt and punish- 
ment of them who openly reject the Gospel of the grace of 
God ; as the great body of the Jewish people with their chiefs 
and rulers were doing. It is now for others, and contains an 
earnest warning for as many as have found a place in his 
kingdom. Besides the separation between those who come 
and those who refuse to come, it shall be also proved who 
among the actual comers are walking worthy of their vocation, 
and who not; and as it is thus or thus, there shall be a second 
sifting and separation. But as in the parable of the Tares 
it was not the office of the servants to distinguish between 
the tares and the wheat (Matt. xiii. 29, 30), as littleis it their 
office here to separate decisively between worthy partakers of 
the heavenly banquet and unworthy intruders ; and, indeed, 
how should it be, seeing that the garment which distinguishes 
those from these is worn, not on the body, but on the heart?! 
This separating act is for another, for One to whom all hearts 
are open and manifest, who only can carry it through with no 
liability to error (Heb. iv. 13). It is of Him, ‘whose fan is 
im his hand and who will throughly purge his floor,’ that we 
now hear. 


disposition of the bad to better things; that so that may be fulfilled 
which was read: “then the wolves and the lambs shall feed together.’ ” 


‘ Augustine; ‘For that garment was looked for in the heart, not on 
the body.’ 
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‘ And when the king came in to see! the guests, he saw there 
a man which had not on a wedding garment.’ It pertained 
to the dignity of the king, that he should not appear till all 
were assembled, nor, indeed, till all had occupied their places ; 
for that the guests were arranged, and as we, though with a 
certain incorrectness, should say, seated, is implied in th¢ 
word which describes them now.? At a glance he detected 
one, a spot in that feast (Jude 12), who, apparelled as he was, 
should not have presumed to take his place at a royal festival, 
or enter a royal presence. Him he addresses, as yet with a 
gentle compellation, for possibly he can explain away his 
apparent contempt; and he shall have the opportunity of 
doing so, if he can; ‘ Friend, how * camest thowin hither, not 
having * a wedding garment 2’ But explanation to offer he 
had none; ‘he was speechless.’ Why could he not answer 
that it was unreasonable to expect of him, brought in of a 
sudden and without warning from the highways, to be fur- 
nished with such ?—that he was too poor to provide,—or that 
no time had been allowed him to go home and fetch,—such a 
garment ? Some willing to get rid of any semblance of harsh- 
ness in the after conduct of the king, and fearing lest such might 


1 Or better ‘to behold’ (@edoac@at) ‘the guests,’ as in the Revised 
Version. The Vulgate, which has ut videret, is not so good as the earlier 
Italic, ut inspiceret. 

2 Tovs avakeimevovs = discumbentes (Vulg.): ‘the men sitting at the 
meat’ (Wiclif). 

3 Bengel: ‘By what favour of the servants? By what daring of 
thine own?’ 

4 The subjective, and not the objective, particle of negation is here 
used, uj and not ov—ph exov evduma yauov, ‘not having (and knowing 
that thou hadst not) a wedding garment.’—The €vduua yduov is not 
exactly the fudrioy vuugixdy of Plutarch (Amator. 10), for that is the 
garment not of the guests, but of the bridegroom; nor yet the és 
vuupirh of Charito, i. p. 6, which is that of the bride (Becker, Charicles, 
vol, ii. p. 467). Yet may there not lie under this phrase, which seems 
to belong rather to the bridegroom than to the guests, a hint that the 
true adornment of each of these is identical with his? from Him they 
have it; it is like that which He wears Himself: for Christians are 
reflexions, copies, most faulty and imperfect it is true, but still copies, 
of Christ. 
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redound on Him whom the king represents, maintain that no 
such excuse would have served, or would really have touched 
the point which the king’s question raised. They remind us 
that in the East, when kings or great personages made an 
entertainment, they were wont to present costly dresses to 
the guests ; that such a custom is here tacitly assumed ; and 
therefore that this guest could only appear at the wedding 
not having such a garment, because he had rejected it when 
offered to him ; in the same act pouring contempt on the gift 
and on the giver, and declaring plainly that he counted his 
ordinary work-day apparel, with any soil and stain which it 
might have gathered, sufticiently good in which to appear in 
the presence of the king. 

Many, however, deny that any certain traces of such a 
custom can anywhere be found, that what alone resembles 
such a usage is the modern custom of clothing with a caftan 
those admitted into the presence of the Sultan. It must be 
owned that Judg. xiv. 18, often adduced in proof, proves 
nothing; and perhaps no distinct evidence of any such prac- 
tice is forthcoming. Still we know enough of the undoubted 
customs of the Hast to make it extremely likely that 
presents of dresses were often distributed among the guests 
at a marriage festival, especially at one like the present, 
celebrated with great pomp and magnificence ; and if this 
were the case, our Lord’s hearers, to whom those customs 
were familiar, would naturally have supplied the omission 
in the parable, and taken for granted such a gift going before ; 
most of all, when they found one so severely punished for a 
want which in any other case he could scarcely have avoided. 
We know, in the first place, that it was and is part of the 
magnificence of Oriental princes and potentates to have vast 
stores of costly dresses laid up, a large portion of their wealth 
being often invested in these (Job xxvii. 16; Isai. iii. 6; 
Jam. v. 2; 2 Kin. x. 22).'!| We know, moreover, that costly 

‘The story told by Horace (Hp. i. 6. 40) of the five thousand 


mantles which Lucullus, on examining his wardrobe, found that he 
possessed, is well known; and Chardin, whose accuracy all later in- 
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dresses were often given as marks of peculiar favour (Gen. xli. 
42; xlv. 22; Judg. xiv. 19; 1 Sam. xviii. 4; 2 Kin. v. 5, 22; 
x. 22; Dan. v. 7; Esth. vi. 8; viii. 15; 1 Mace. x. 20, 62) ;! 
being then, as now, the most customary gift; that marriage 
festivals (Esth. ii. 18), and other seasons of festal rejoicing 
(2 Sam. vi. 19), were naturally those at which gifts were 
distributed with the largest hand. Gifts of costly raiment it 
would certainly be expected should be worn at once ;? so pro- 
claiming the magnificence of the giver, and adding to the 
splendour of the time ;—not to say that a slighting of the gift 
is in the very nature of things a slighting of the giver.’ 


quirers into Eastern customs join in praising, is here to the point (Voy. 
en Perse, vol. ili. p. 230): ‘One would not believe the expense to which 
the King of Persia is put for these presents. The number of robes 
which he gives is countless. His wardrobes are always kept full; and 
the robes are kept in stores duly sorted.’ 

1 Add to these passages Homer, JJ. xxiv. 228, sqq.; Xenophon, Cyrop. 
Vili. 3. 1. 

2 See Plutarch, Pompeius, 36. 

3 We have examples in the modern East (and Hastern manners so 
little change that modern examples are nearly as good as ancient) of a 
vizier losing his life through this very failing to wear a garment of 
honour sent to him by the king. The story is in Chardin. The officer 
through whose hands the royal robe passed, out of spite, sent a plain 
habit in its stead. To have appeared in this would have implied that 
the vizier was in disgrace at court; he therefore substituted another 
dress, a gift of the late king, and in that made his public entry into the 
city. When this was known at court, men declared the vizier a dog, 
that he had disdainfully thrown aside the royal apparel, saying, ‘I have 
no need of Shah Sefi’s habits ;’ and they so incensed the king, that it 
cost the vizier his life (Burder, Orient. Liter. vol. i. p. 94; cf. Herodotus, 
ix. 111, for the manner in which the rejecting of a monarch’s gift was 
resented).—Olearius (Zravels, p. 214), with the ambassadors in whose 
train he went, was invited to the table of the Persian king. ‘It was 
told us,’ he goes on to say, ‘ by the mehmander, that we according to 
their usage must hang the splendid vests that were sent us from the 
king over our dresses, and so appear in his presence. The ambassadors 
at first refused ; but the mehmander urged it so earnestly, alleging, as 
also did others, that the omission would greatly displease the king, 
since all other envoys observed such a custom, that at last they con- 
sented, and hanged, as did we also, the splendid -vests over their 
shoulders, and so the cavalcade proceeded.’ We gather from this 
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But this rejection of the gift, if such may be safely 
assumed, involved a further affront—namely, the appearing of 
this guest at a high festival in unsuitable, probably in mean 
and sordid, apparel. Even with us there are occasions when 
this would be felt as a serious lack of respect; much more in 
those Eastern lands where outward symbols possess so much 
more significance than with us.! It is evident, too, that the 
more honourable the person, and the more solemn the 
occasion, the more flagrant the offence; here the person is a 
king, and the occasion the marriage of his son. And thus, 
however others may have been forward to say many things 
in this euest’s behalf,—as that he could not help appearing 
as he did, or that his fault, after all, was a trivial one,—he 
did not count that he had anything to say for himself; ‘he 
was speechless,’ or literally, his mouth was stopped, he was 
cageed,? with no plea to allege for his contemptuous behaviour 
He stood self-condemned,’ at once convinced and convicted, 
and his judgment did not tarry ; but of that presently. 

When we seek to give a spiritual signification to this part 
of the parable, many questions, and some most important, 


passage that, strictly speaking, there was no actual changing of apparel, 
but the garment of honour was either a vest drawn over the other 
garments, or a mantle hung on the shoulders. Schulz describes that 
given to him as ‘a long robe with loose sleeves, which hang down (for 
the arm is not put into them), the white ground of which is goat’s 
hair, mixed with some silver, but the flowers woven in are of gold- 
coloured silk.’ He too mentions the necessity of putting it on before 
appearing in the presence of the Sultan (Rosenmiiller, Alte wnd Neue 
Morgenl. vol. v. p. 76; see also Schuyler, Twrkistan, 1876, vol. ii. pp. 
40, 41). : 

‘ Treneus, then, puts it well when he says (iv. 36. 6): ‘The man 
who has not on a marriage garment, that is a scoffer.? And what stress 
Cicero lays (In Vatin. 12, 13) on the fact that Vatinius once appeared 
clad in black at a high festival (supplicatio)—how much of wanton 
indignity and insult he saw in it toward the giver of the feast and the 
other guests. 

2 "EpiaOn, from ids ( = emordmov), a gag. The word is used in 
its literal sense, 1 Tim. v. 18. Chrysostom explains it well, ‘he con- 
demned himself.’ 


8 For, in Cicero’s words, ‘ Silence is a form of confession.’ 
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demand an answer. And first, When does the great King 
come in ‘to see’ or to scrutinize, ‘ the guests ?’ In one sense 
He is doing so evermore ; as often as by any judgment-act 
hypocrites are revealed, or self-deceivers laid bare to them- 
selves or to others ; '—at every time of trial, which is also in 
its very nature a time of separation, He does it. But while 
this is true, while we must not relegate to a day of final judg- 
ment all in this kind, which, indeed, is continually going for- 
ward, it is not the less true that for that day the complete 
separation is reserved; and then all that has been partially 
fulfilling in one and another will be altogether fulfilled in all. 

But the guest himself ‘ which had not on a wedding gar- 
ment ’—does he represent one or many? Some unwilling to 
let go the singleness of this guest, and fain to hold it fast in 
the interpretation of the parable, have suggested that Judas 
Iscariot may be immediately intended.? Assuredly a mis- 
take, except in so far as words having their fitness for every 
hypocrite and deceiver had eminently their fitness for him, 
Others of the historico-prophetical school, as Vitringa and 
Cocceius, see in him the man of sin,? by whom they under- 
stand the Pope. It is little likely, however, that any single 
person is intended, but rather that many are included in this 


1 Augustine: ‘God enters the judgment seat, who in his longsuffer- 
ing abides without ;’ and the Awct. Oper. Imperf.: ‘The king must be 
held to enter when God makes trial of men, that it may appear what 
degree of virtue each man has, and whether he be worthy of the place 
which he holds in the Church.’ 

2 Thus Pseudo-Athanasius (De Parab. Script.); and in later times 
Weisse (Evang. Gesch. vol. ii. p. 114). 

3 So Gurtler (Syst. Theol. Proph. p. 676), who urges in confirmation 
the address, éraipe (=friend, partner, comrade): ‘Antichrist is in a 
peculiar sense €raipos, since he proclaims himself Christ’s vicar, and 
places by the side of Christ’s throne the throne of his own wickedness.’— 
The Jews have a curious tradition about Esau, who is their standing 
type of Antichrist, that he will be such a guest thrust out from the 
kingdom of God. Itis foundin the Jerusalem Talmud, and is as follows : 
‘Esau the wicked will veil himself with his mantle, and sit among the 
righteous in Paradise in the world to come: and the holy blessed God 
will draw him and bring him out from thence: which is the sense of those 
words, Obad. 6.’ 
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one; the ‘few’ presently said to be ‘chosen,’ as compared with 
the ‘many called’ suggesting that a great sifting has found 
place. Why this ‘many’ cast out should be represented as a 
single person has been explained in various ways. ‘Townson 
instances it.as an example of what he happily calls ‘ the lenity 
of supposition,’ which marks our Lord’s parables ; just as in 
another one servant only is brought forward as failing to turn 
his lord’s money to account (Matt. xxv. 18; Luke xix. 20). 
Gerhard ingeniously suggests, that ‘if many had been thrust 
out from the marriage, the nuptial festivities might appear to 
have been disturbed.’ But more valuable is another sugges- 
tion which he offers, namely, that the matter is thus brought 
home to the conscience of every man: ‘so diligent and exact 
will be the future scrutiny, that not so much as one in all that 
great multitude of men shall on the last day escape the piere- 
ing eyes of the Judge.’! Nor is there any difficulty in thus 
contemplating the whole multitude of evil-doers as a single 
person. For as the faithful are one, being gathered under 
their one head, which is Christ, so the congregation of the 
wicked are one, being gathered also under their one head, 
which is Satan. The mystical Babylon is one city no less 
than the mystical Jerusalem. There isa kingdom of darkness 
(Matt. xii. 25, 26), as well as a kingdom of God.? 

What the wedding garment itself is, and what he lacked, 


1 Cajetan the same: ‘A most exact discernment amid this great 
multitude is here described, for God so sees all men that He has an 
individual care for each of them, and therefore we have here a single man 
described as being seen.’ 

* Augustine (Harr. im Ps. Ixi. 4); ‘Amid that great crowd of guests 
one man was taken from the banquet and consigned to punishment. 
But the Lord, willing to show that this one man is one body made up 
of many, when He ordered him to be cast forth and consigned to the 
due punishment, immediately added: ‘For many are called, but few 
are chosen.’ . . . Who were the chosen, if not those who remained ?. 
Yet only one was cast forth, and many remained. How, if only one out of 
many was cast forth, can the elect be few unless in this one many were 
contained?’ See also Con. Don. post Coll. 20. We have the exact converse 
of this, 1 Cor. ix. 24; where the whole number of the elect are included 
in the ‘one’ that receives the prize. 
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who had it not, has been abundantly disputed. Was it faith ? 
or was it charity ? cr was it both? That it was something 
indispensable is self-evident, and theologians of the Roman 
Church, eager to draw an argument from hence that charity is 
the one indispensable grace, have urged that it must have been 
charity, and not faith, which this unworthy guest was without ; 
for faith, as they argue, he must have had, seeing that with- 
out that he would not haye been present at the feast at all. 
But, arguing thus, they take advantage of the double mean- 
ing of the word faith, and play off its use as a bare assent to, 
or intellectual belief in, the truth, against St. Paul's far deeper 
use ;—and this with injustice, since only in the latter sense 
would any attribute this guest’s exclusion to his wanting faith. 
Were it needful so to limit the meaning of the wedding 
garment that it must signify ezther faith or charity, far better 
to restrain it to the former. Such would be the deeper and 
truer interpretation, since the flower is wrapped up in the 
root, but not the root in the flower, and so charity in faith, 
but not faith in charity.! There is, however, no need so to 
determine for one of these interpretations, as to exclude the 
other. The foremost teachers of the early Church put them- 
selves in no contradiction with one another, when some of 
them asserted that what the intruder lacked was charity, 
and others faith ; nor with themselves, when they gave now 
the one interpretation, and now the other.? For what 


1 These according to Ignatius (Ad Hphes. 14) are ‘ the beginning and 
end of life ; faith the beginning, love the end.’ 

2 The Fathers generally contemplate the wedding garment as charity, 
or holiness. Thus Ireneeus (iv. 36. 6): ‘Those who were called to the 
supper of the Lord, because of their evil conversation did not receive the 
Holy Spirit;’ Tertullian (De Reswr. Carnis, 27): ‘Holiness of the 
flesh ;’ Leo: ‘ The garment of virtues; ’ Origen: ‘the robe of virtue;’ 
Hilary: ‘ The marriage garment is the glory of the Holy Spirit and the 
whiteness of the celestial robe, which has been received by the confession 
of a good interrogation and is kept whole and undefiled unto the assembly 
of the Kingdom of Heayen;’ so Gregory the Great, Hom. 38 in Hvang. 
This is the yredominant, though not the exclusive, sense given to it in 
our Hxhortation to the Holy Commuvion; with which compare Chry- 
sostom, Hom. 38, in Ephes., quoted by Bingham (Christ. Antt. xv. 4, 2). 

R 
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this guest wanted was righteousness, both in its root of 
faith and its flower of charity. He had not, according to the 
pregnant image of St. Paul, here peculiarly appropriate, * put 
on Christ ;’ in which putting on of Christ, both faith and 
charity are included,—faith as the investing power, charity or 
holiness as the invested robe.! By faith we recognize a right- 
eousness out.of and above us, and which yet is akin to us, and 
wherewith our spirits can be clothed; which righteousness is 
in Christ, who is therefore the Lord our Righteousness. And 


Yet Grotius, who gives for his own explanation, ‘ walking worthy of our 
calling,’ affirms too much, saying: ‘ Thus the ancient commentators on 
this passage, with great unanimity :’ for Ambrose (De Fide, iv. 1) speaks 
of the ‘ marriage garment of faith ;’ though elsewhere (De Penit.i .6) he 
says : ‘ He is rejected who has not on a marriage garment, the cloak, thatis 
of charity, the robe of grace ;’ and again, uniting his two former expositions 
(Hap. in Luc. vii. 204): ‘The marriage garment, that is, faith and 
charity :’ with which Augustine (Se. 90) consents: ‘Have faith with 
love, this is the marriage garment;’ the Awct. Oper. Imperf.: ‘ The 
marriage garment is true faith, which is through Jesus Christ and his 
righteousness ; ’ see also Basil the Great (in Esai. ix) for a like interpre- 
tation. The author of the Second Clementine Epistle, § 6, will have 
understood baptism as the wedding garment, if indeed there is reference 
to this parable in his words: jets, cay wh tTHpho@per Td Bawriopa ayvoy 
kal dulayroy, mola wenoOnoe eiceAcvoducba eis TO BaciAciov Tod Ocod; To 
give this application of the words any probability, we must take BactAetoy 
here as palace, and not as = BaoiAcfav: ‘ Except we keep our baptism 
holy and undefiled, with what confidence shall we enter into the palace 
of God?’ 

‘So Gerhard: ‘The marriage garment is Christ, who in these 
nuptials is both the bridegroom and the food. For we put on Christ alike 
when by faith we lay hold of his merit, so that our nakedness in the 
presence of God’s judgment may be coyered with his righteousness, as 
with a costly garment, and also when by holy conversation we tread in 
his footsteps (Rom. xiii. 14), since Christ has not only been given us as 
a gift, but also set before us as an example;’ and Jerome’s words are 
remarkable; ‘a marriage garment, that is the garment of the supra- 
celestial man,’—while the sordid garment is ‘the clothing of the old 
man.’ Compare the Shepherd of Hermas (iii. sim. 9,13); he sees in his 
vision some virgins, and is told that they represent the chief Christian 
virtues ; ‘These are holy spirits, fora man may by no other means 
enter the kingdom of God if these do not clothe him with their garment. 
Yea, it will profit thee nothing to receive the name of the gon of God, 
unless also thou shalt receive from these their garment.’ 
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this righteousness by the appropriative and assimilative power 
of faith we also make our own; we are clothed upon with it, 
so that it becomes, in that singularly expressive term, our 
habit,'—the righteousness imputed has become also a righte- 
ousness infused, and is in us charity or holiness, or more 
accurately still, constitutes the complex ofall Christian graces 
as they abide in the man, and show themselves in his life. 
Setting aside then all narrower interpretations, not as 
erroneous, but as insufficient, we may affirm of the wedding 
garment that it 1s righteousness in its largest sense, the whole 
adornment of the new and spiritual man ; including the faith 
without which it is impossible to please God (Heb. xi. 6), and 
the holiness without which no man shall see Him (Heb. xii. 
14), or shall, like this guest, only see Him to perish at his 
presence. It is at once the faith which is the root of all 
graces, the mother of all virtues, and likewise those graces 
and virtues themselves. Whether we contemplate this guest 
as a self-righteous person, trusting in a righteousness of his 
own, instead of a righteousness of Christ’s, imputed and im- 
parted,—or see in him a more ordinary sinner, who with the 
Christian profession and privileges is yet walking after the 
flesh and not after the spirit,—in either case the image holds 
good; he is rejecting something, even the true robe of his 


1 This image runs through all Scripture, its frequent use attesting its 
fitness. Thus we are bidden to put on the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. xiii. 
14), to put off the old, to put on the new, man (Col. iii. 10; Ephes. iy. 
22), to put on the several pieces of the armour of God (Ephes. vi. 13-16 ; 
1 Thess. vy. 8); baptism is a putting on of Christ (Gal. ii. 27; cf. 
Pom. xiii. 12; Ezek. xvi. 10; Job. xxix. 14; Isai. lxi. 10; Ecclus. vi. 
31; xxvii. 8). Schoettgen (Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 699) shows in some re- 
markable quotations that the mystery of putting on a righteousness 
from above was not wholly hidden from the Jews. And as grace is put 
on here, so glory in the kingdom which shall come: ‘ He that overcometh 
the same shall be clothed in white raiment’ Rev. iii. 5; iy. 4; vi. 113 
vii. 9; 2 HEsd. 11, 39, 45). In the book of Enoch these garments are 
‘garments of life.’ Angels, according to Jewish tradition, strip off the 
grave-clothes from eyery one who enters Paradise, and clothe him in 
white and glistering raiment (Hisenmenger, Hntd., Judenth. vol. ii. p. 
310). 

n2 
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spirit, bestowed on him when he was made a member of 
Christ ;! and which if he has since let go, he may yet, on the 
strength of that gift, freely at any moment reclaim; he is a 
despiser, counting himself good enough merely as he is in him- 
self, in the flesh and not in the spirit (John iii. 6), to appear 
in the presence of God (Prov. xvi. 2). But a time arrives 
when every man will discover that he needs another covering, 
another array for his soul; that this is a garment narrower than 
he can wrap himself withal. It is woe to him, if, like the guest 
of this parable, he only discovers this, when it is too late to 
provide himself with such ; and then suddenly stands con- 
fessed to himself and to others in all his moral nakedness and 
shame. As it was the king’s word which struck the imtruder 
speechless, so will it be the light of God shining round and 
shining in upon the sinner, which will one day reveal to him 
all the hidden things of his heart, all that evil whereof he 
has hitherto wilfully chosen to be ignorant, but now can re- 
main ignorant no longer. He then, like the unworthy guest, 
will be ‘ speechless.’ However forward he may have been in 
other times to justify himself, as there are now a thousand 
cloaks for sins (Gen. ii, 12, 13; Jam.i.13; 1 Sam. xv. 21), 
in that day his mouth will be stopped; he will not even pre- 
tend to offer any plea why judgment should not proceed 
against him at once. 

‘Then said the king to the servants,’—to the ‘ ministering 
attendants’ rather, for they differ both in name and office 
from the ‘servants’ that brought in the guests,? being no 
other than the angels, who ‘ shall gather out of the kingdom 
all things that offend, and all that do iniquity’ (Matt. xiii, 
41,49; Luke xix, 24)—‘ Bind him hand and foot;’ which 
work of the heavenly lictors is by some understood to express 
that upon the sinner the night is come, in which no man can 
work, that for him all opportunities of repentance and amend- 
ment are gone by. I take it rather to express the impotence 


* See one of Schleiermacher’s Taufreden (Predigten, vol. iv. p. 787). 
? Those were dSovA0 (ver. 3, 4), these are d:dicovor (cf. John ii. 5, 9). 
See my Synonynis of the N. TZ. § ix. 
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to which in a moment every proud fighter against God will 
be reduced.!' The hands by whose aid resistance, the feet by 
whose help escape, might have been meditated, are alike 
deprived of all power and motion (Acts xxi. 11; 2 Sam. iii. 
84). This agrees better with that ‘take him away,’ which 
follows, being the sinner’s exclusion from the Church now 
glorious and triumphant in heaven (Matt. xiii. 48; 2 Thess. 
i. 9). Nor is the penalty merely privative ; it is not only this 
loss of good, but also the presence of evil.2 They who carry 
out the judgment shall ‘cast him into outer darkness.’ The 
phrase occurs only in St. Matthew, but there thrice; viii. 12; 
xxiv. 30; and here.- The imagery is suggested by the parable 
itself. Within the king’s palace is feasting and light and joy; 
without is desolation and darkness and cold. Not otherwise 
does the ‘ outer darkness’ lie wholly beyond and external to 
God’s kingdom of light and joy;* for as light is the element 
of that kingdom, so whatever is outside of that kingdom ig 


1 H. de Sto. Victore: ‘ With hands and feet bound, that is, with his 
power of well doing utterly taken away;’ but Grotius better: ‘This 
denotes 7d &payov nal rd a&hevetoyv, the irresistible and inevitable 
character of the punishment divinely appointed ;’ cf. Plato, Gorgias, 
526 e. Zechariah (vy. 8) supplies an instructive parallel. The woman 
whose name is Wickedness sitting securely in the ephah, or great 
measure of God’s judgments, which she has filled, is forcibly thrust 
down into it; and its mouth is then stopped with the huge mass of 
lead, that she may never raise herself again. Jerome (in loc.): ‘ The 


_angel cast the woman headlong into the midst of the ephah:... and 


lest haply she should again raise her head, and rejoice in her wickedness 
and impiety, he casts upon the mouth of the ephah a talent of lead 
after the manner of a very heavy stone, that he may crush and confine 
Impiety in the midst of the ephah, lest by some means she may break 
forth.’ The women with wings, who bear away the ephah, will further 
correspond to the servants here; and the outer darkness here to the 
land of Shinar there, the profane land, whither the vessel and its 
burden are borne. The whole vision too (vy. 5-11) has its similarity to 
this parable; for that and this speak alike of the cleansing of the 
Church by judgment-acts of separation upon the sinners in it. 

2 Augustine, Serm. xxxi. 5. 

$ Peter Lombard (iv. dist. 50): ‘The darkness shall be outer dark- 
ness, because then the sinners shall be utterly out of God’s presence. 
. .. They shall be utterly removed from the light of God.’ 
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darkness—even that exterior or ‘ outer darkness’ into which 
all fall back, who, refusing to walk in the light of God’s truth, 
fail to attain in the end to the light of everlasting life (cf. 
Wisd. xvii. 21; xviii. 1). ‘ There shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth;’ something on these words has been said 
already; see p. 105.! With all this it is interesting to com- 
pare Zeph. i. 7, 8: ‘The Lord hath prepared a sacrifice, He 
hath bid his guests. And it shall come to pass in the day of 
the Lord’s sacrifice, that I will punish the princes and the 
king’s children, and all such as are clothed with strange 
apparel.’ ? 

Christ moralizes the whole parable, as He had already 
done that of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx. 16), 
with those solemn words, ‘ For many are called, but few are 
chosen’ (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 24), To these ‘called’ and not ‘chosen’ 
belong others beside this unworthy guest; for the words are 
intended to include those who did not so much as seem 
(which he had done) to embrace the invitation, and who 
expiated their contumacy in the destruction of themselves and 
their city. And how many of the severer dealings of God 
with those who, within the Covenant, yet despise the mercies 
of that Covenant, do these words sum up. They are ever- 
more finding their fulfilment. They were fulfilled on a scale 
how large in the history of that entire generation which went 
out of Kigypt; these were all ‘called’ to a kingdom, yet were 
not in the end ‘ chosen,’ since with most of them God was not 
well pleased, and they died in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 22- 
30; 1 Cor. x. 1-10; Heb. iii. 7-9; Jude 5). They were ful- 
filled on a smaller scale in those twelve, to whom it was 
given the first to see the promised land; two only drew 
strength and encouragement from that sight, and they only 
were ‘chosen’ to inherit it (Num, xiv. 23, 24). They found 
their fulfilment im the thirty and two thousand of Gideon’s 
army; these all were ‘called,’ but only three hundred were 

1 See Meuschen (N. T. ew. Talm. illust. p. 106) and Pfeiffer (Opp. 


p. 861) for a Jewish parable bearing some resemblance to the present. 
2 Evdeduuevous evdtuara adrAdrpia (UXX). 


‘* 
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found worthy, and in the end ‘chosen’ to be helpers in and 
sharers of his victory,—such a sifting and winnowing had 
there previously been (Judg. vii.). They were fulfilled too in 
a type and figure, when of all the maidens brought together 
to the palace of the Persian king, Esther alone was ‘ chosen’ 
by him, and found lasting favour in his sight! (Esth. ii.). 


' H. de Sto. Victore (De Arrhad Anime) makes excellent application 
of Esther’s history to the matter in hand: ‘See how many were chosen 
that one should be made choice of, even she who to the eyes of the 
king should seem fairer and comelier than the rest. The servants of 
the king choose many for adornment, the king himself chooses one to 
be his bride. The first choice is of many according to the command of 
the king; the second ¢hoice is of one, according to the will of the 
king. .. . The most high King, a King’s son, came into this world 
(which He had himself created) to betroth to himself the wife of his 
choice, his peculiar wife, a wife worthy of a royal bridal. But because, 
when He appeared in the form of humility, Judea thought scorn to 
receive him, she was cast aside. The servants also of the King, that is 
the Apostles, were sent through all the world to gather souls and to 
bring them to the city of the King, that is, to holy Church. . . . Many 
therefore were called and enter the Church through faith, and there 
receive the sacraments to be, as it were, unguents and remedies prepared 
for the restoration and beautifying of their souls. But because it is 
said by the mouth of truth, Many are called, but few are chosen, not 
all those who are admitted to this adornment are to be chosen for the 
kingdom; but those only who so strive to purify and adorn themselves 
by these means that, when they shall be brought into the King’s 
presence, they shall be found such as He himself will rather choose 
than reject. Look then how thou art placed, and thou wilt understand 
what thou shouldest do. Thy Bridegroom has placed thee on the 
couch where the women are adorned, has given thee various pigments 
and divers spices, and has commanded thee to be served with royal 
food from his own table: whatever can conduce to thy health, to thy 
refreshment, to the renewal of thy beauty and the increase of thy come- 
liness, He has assigned thee. Beware, therefore, lest thou be found 
negligent in adorning thyself, lest in thy last day, when thou shalt be 
displayed in the sight of this Bridegroom, thou shalt (O may it not be 
so) be found unworthy of his espousal. Prepare thyself as befits the 


-bride of a King, yea the bride of a heavenly King, the bride of an 


immortal Bridegroom.’ 


‘ 
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PARABLE XIII. 
THE TEN VIRGINS. 


Marruew xxv. 1-13. 


‘Turn ’—in that great day of decision, wherein the Lord 
shall have shown Himself ‘a swift witness against the hypo- 
crite and unbeliever’ (Matt. xxiv. 51), He shall in other ways 
also bring the faith of his servants to the final test, and, 
as they endure or fail under this, shall receive or reject 
them for ever. ‘ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom.’ The circumstances of a marriage 
among the Jews, so far as they furnish the groundwork 
of this parable, are well known, and have been abundantly 
illustrated by writers on Jewish antiquities. Use also may 
be here made of notices gathered by modern travellers in 
the East; the lapse of centuries having changed little or 
nothing in that stationary world. That the virgins should be 
ten in number is not accidental: exactly so many formed, 
to Jewish notions, a company (Ruth iv. 2); which fewer 
would have failed to do.! These ‘ took their lamps,’ mar- 
riages in the Hast being celebrated of old, as they are now,’ 
invariably at night ; hence the constant mention of lamps 
and torches as borne by the friends and attendants: ef. 2 
Esdr. x. 2; and Jer. xxy. 10; Rev. xviii. 23; in both which 


' Thus it was ruled, that where ten Jews were living in one place 
there was a congregation, and there a synagogue ought to be built. On 
the completeness of the number ten, see Vitringa, De Synagogd, p. 232 
seq.; and Bihr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cultus, vol. i. p. 175. 
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passages ‘ the light of a candle,’ and ‘ the voice of the bride- 
groom and the bride,’ are found close to one another.! Thus 
furnished, they ‘went forth to meet the bridegroom.’ The 
order of the bridal procession appears to have been as follows : 
the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, ‘the children of 
the bride-chamber’ (Matt. ix. 15) ‘the friends of the bride- 
groom’ (John iu. 29; see Judg. xiv.11), went to the house of 
the bride, and led her with pomp and gladness (1 Mace. ix. 
37-89) ? to his own home, or, where that was too narrow to 
receive the guests, to some larger apartment provided for 
the occasion. She was accompanied from her father’s house 
by her youthful friends and companions (Ps. xlyv. 15), while 
other of these, the ‘virgins’ of the parable, joined the pro- 
cession at tome convenient point, and entered with the rest 
of the bridal company into the hall of feasting (Can. iii. 11).° 
Some take rather differently the circumstances which furnish 


1 Among the Greeks and Romans torches were chiefly used: thus 
Catullus, Hpithal. 98: ‘The torches toss rays of gold;’ and again: 
‘Toss the pine torch with thy hand ;’ so Apuleius, 10: ‘ Like ladies going 
forth to a marriage feast they lighted their path with glittering torches ;’ 
and Euripides speaks of ‘bridal lamps: ’ ef. Becker, Charicles, vol. ii. 
p. 465. Among the Jews, lamps fed with oil weremorecommon. Such 
in earlier Greek would haye been Avyxvos or €AAvXMov. It is only at a 
later day that Aaurds obtained this meaning. At the same time the 
mention of the oil does not of itself make it impossible that these also 
were torches; for Elphinstone (Hist. of India, vol. i. p. 333) has noted, 
‘The true Hindu way of lighting up is by torches held by men, who feed 
the flame with oil from a sort of bottle’ [the ayyetoy of this parable] 
‘constructed for the purpose.’ 

2 ¢ With a great train’ (ver. 37). 

3 See Wolf’s latest Journal, p. 174; and for accounts of earlier tra- 
vellers, Harmer, Burder, and Hughes (Travels in Sicily, éc. vol, ii. p. 20) : 
‘We went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies 
the bridegroom in escorting his betrothed spouse from the paternal roof 
to that of her future husband. This consisted of nearly one hundred of 
the first persons in Joannina, with a great crowd of torch-bearers, and 
a band of music. After having recewed the lady they returned, but 
were joined by an equal number of ladies, who paid this compliment to 
the bride.’ These last correspond to the virgins here, and do not join the 
procession till the bridegroom, having received the bride, is escorting her 
to her new abode. 
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the machinery of the parable. They suppose these virgins 
to meet the bridegroom, not as he returns with, but as he 
goes to fetch, the bride; accompanying him first to her home 
and only then to his own. But such was not the manner 
either with the Jews or the Greeks:! while the spiritual 
significance of the parable is seriously disturbed thereby. 
The virgins we may confidently affirm, ‘went forth to meet 
the bridegroom and the bride,’—however the last words, 
found in some earlier Versions, have no right to a place in 
the text. 

But these ‘virgins,’ why are they so called, and whom do 
they represent? There are two mistakes to which the pressing 
too far the title which they bear has given rise. There is 
first theirs who argue, All are virgins; all, therefore, belong 
at the inmost centre of their life unto Christ. Some, it is 
true, are found unready at the decisive moment, and there- 
fore suffer loss (1 Cor. iii. 18), even a long deferring of their 
blessedness. Yet the honourable name bestowed alike upon 
all gives assurance that all are saved in the end, none finally 
shut out from the kingdom of glory. They who make this 
milder estimate of the guilt of the foolish virgins, and of the 
nature of their doom, usually connect with this the doctrine 
of the thousand years reign of Christ upon earth and a first 
resurrection ; from the blessedness of which these should be 
shut out for this unreadiness of theirs, whether at the hour 
of their death, or of the second coming of their Lord. Their 
imperfections, and the much in them remaining unmortified 
and unpurified still, will need the long and painful purging 
of this exclusion, and of the fearful persecutions to which all 
thus excluded shall be exposed: while yet the root of the 
matter being in them, they do not forfeit everything, nor 
finally fall short of the heavenly joy.2. But the premisses from 

1 See Becker, Charicles, vol. ii. p. 468. 

? Thus Poiret (Divin. Gconom. iv. 12, 18, vol. ii. p. 276): ‘Those 
who at the time of the Advent shall be living indeed in a state of grace, 
but at the same time hampered with many imperfections and many sins 


of negligence, which so far they have not yet corrected or purged away, 
these, I say, shall be shut out from the glorious reign of Christ upon 
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which these conclusions are drawn appear to me nothing worth. 
There would be something in the fact that unwise as well as 
wise are here by the Lord styled ‘virgins,’ if others some- 
times undertook the office of welcoming the bridegroom, and 
He, notwithstanding, had chosen to give the appellation of 
virgins to these. But seeing that to such the office in the 
usual order of things appertained, their arguments who like 
Von Meyer,! Olshausen, Stier,? press to such conclusions as 
I have just stated the title of virgins which the foolish bear, 
appear to me to possess no force at all. 

Into the second error Chrysostom, with others, has fallen ; 
who, accepting the title of virgins in the literal, while every- 


earth during the passing of the thousand years of this period, and shall 
see the gate fastened against them. They shall thus be left in the outer 
darkness of expiation, and their bliss shall be deferred until the general 
resurrection after the accomplishment of the thousand years of the reign 
of Christ and the saints. And this is clearly enough taught by the parable 
of the foolish virgins. For we see that by reason of their negligence, 
these were shut out from the marriage feast, although they were virgins, 
and had the lamp of faith, and called upon the Lord. For the door 
once closed was never again opened while this time endured; since the 
shaking which there is to be in this world before the end cometh of it 
and of the times, through which also God will work in this world andin 
all things which are in it this glorious change (which shall be as the door 
and the introduction into his kingdom), is only to take place once. Yet 
once, He saith, and I will shake the heaven and the earth; andall who at 
that time through the perfection of their purity shall be fitted to attain 
to glory, shall receive the impact of this divine shaking and shall be 
changed; but after this time until the general resurrection there shall no 
new shaking or change come to pass. For then shall arrive the day of 
the resting of nature and of all created things which shall have been in- 
troduced into it. Hence the foolish virgins and all who shall have not 
yet put on the marriage garment will needs wait for eternity itself. For 
it seems improbable that these careless virgins, in whom there was yet 
so great a disposition towards good, and they also who at that time were 
not duly prepared and yet had already made a good beginning, should be 
doomed to perish eternally : but it is also improbable, however zealously, 
after the door has once been closed, they may betake themselves to pre- 
paration, that Christ will again issue forth from his rest, and for their 
sakes will institute a new division and special separation in nature.’ 
1 Blétter fiir hihere Wahrhett, vol. vii. p. 247, 
2 Reden Jesu, vol. ii. p. 581. 
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thing else is taken in a figurative, sense, limit the application 
of the parable to those who had made a profession of outward 
virginity ;! instead of seeing that the virginity here is the 
profession of a pure faith, the absence of spiritual fornication, 
of apostasy from the one God (Rev. xiv. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 2). 
This all the virgins have ; and in the number of these must 
be included all who profess to be waiting for the Son of God 
from heaven, to love his appearing ; all who with their lips 
join the confession, ‘I believe in Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
shall come again to judge both the quick and the dead,’ and 
who do not in their lives openly deny this hope; all are in- 
cluded, who would desire to include themselves in the number 
of his believing people.2, The whole company of the virgins 
have this in common, that they confess to the same Lord, 
and to the same hope in Him,—as is implied in the fact of 
all alike taking the lamps, and going forth to meet the bride- 
groom. 

That which constitutes a distinction among them first 
appears in the words that follow. When it is added ‘ And 
five of them were wise, and five were foolish,’ the numbers 
make nothing to the case; only the division is essential. 
They are not divided into good and bad, but, as the hearers 
elsewhere (Matt. vii. 25-27), into ‘ wise’ and ‘ foolish ;’ for, 
as a certain degree of good-will toward the truth is assumed 


1 Augustine (Serm. xciii. 2) warns against any such limitation of the 
parable ; which belongs to all souls, ‘which have the Catholic faith and 
appear to have good works in God’s Church ;’ and elsewhere, ‘ Virginity 
of heart, untainted faith.’ Jerome (in loc.): ‘They are called virgins 
because they make their boast in the knowledge of the one God, and 
their mind is unviolated by the tumult of idolatry.’ 

* Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 2): ‘The ten virgins are examples not of the 
whole human race, but of the careful and the indolent, of whom the one 
are always looking for the advent of the Lord, the others surrender them- 
selves to sleep and sloth and take no thought for the judgment to come.’ 
Tertullian (De Animd, 18) mentions a strange abuse, which some of the 
Gnostics made of this parable: The five foolish virgins are the five senses, 
foolish inasmuch as they are easily deceived, and often give fallacious 


notices ; while the five wise are the reasonable powers, which haye the 
capacity of apprehending ideas. 


a 


~~ 
« 
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there on the part of the ‘foolish,’ as evidenced in their 
willingness to hear, and in the superstructure, however 
weak, which they raise, so on the part of these in their going 
forth even with the intention of meeting the bridegroom, 
They are severally described,—the wise, 2 Pet. i. 5-8, and 
the foolish, 2 Pet. i. 9. We are next informed wherein con- 
sisted the foolishness of these, and the wisdom of those: 
‘ They that were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with 
them ; but the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps.’ 
Here is the turning-point of the parable. On a right appre- 
hending of what the having, or the not having, a reserved 
supply of oil may mean everything must depend. Again we 
meet with a controversy between Roman Catholics and the 
early Reformers, and one differing in little from that to which 
‘the wedding garment’ gave occasion (see p. 241), The Re- 
formers asserted that what the foolish virgins lacked was the 
living principle of faith; that what they had were the outer 
circumstances of a Christian profession; these were their 
lamps shining before men; but they wanted the inner spirit 
of life, the oil which they should have had, if their lamps 
were to be found burning in the day of Christ’s appearing.! 


1 This is very much Augustine’s interpretation (Hp. cxl. 33; Serm. 
exlix. 11): ‘The lamps are good works. . . . anda conversation which 
eyen in the eyes of men shines forth as worthy of praise; but it makes 
the greatest difference with what intention this is practised. ... What 
then is the carrying oil with us save the haying the consciousness of 
;pleasing God by good works instead of taking for the limit of our joy the 
) praise of men?’ Cocceius explains the oil in the vessels thus : ‘The 
teaching of the Holy Spirit continually feeding our faith so that it fail 
not;’ and Cajetan, a Roman Catholic expositor, consents to this inter- 
pretation; his words are so excellent that I will quote them: ‘ They who 
work good works differ in this that some have the witness of their 
goodness only without in the good works themselves: for within they 
have no feeling that they love God with all their heart, that they repent 
of their sins because these are displeasing to God, that it is for the sake 
of God that they love their neighbour. But others there are who so 


work good works that their shining deeds bear witness without of good 


disposition, and within in the inner consciousness the Holy Spirit him- 
self witnesses to the spirit of their doers that they are the sons of God. 
These feel in all their heart that they love God, that it is for the sake of 


KD) 
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The Roman Catholic reversed the whole; for him what they 
had was faith, but faith which, not having works, was ‘ dead, 
being alone’ (Jam. ii. 17); they were not careful to maintain 
good works, to nourish the lamp of faith, which they carried 
before men, with deeds of light done for and in the sight of 
God; they did not by well-doing stir up the grace of God that 
was in them, and go the unused grace was taken from them ; 
their lamps burned dim, and at last were wholly extinguished, 
nor had they wherewith to revive them anew.’ 

Here again it is only necessary to call attention to the 
different senses in which the two contending parties employ 
the word faith,—the Roman Catholics as the outward pro- 
fession of the truth,—the Reformers as the root and living 
principle of Christian life.2 Except for these diverse uses of 
the same term, the two interpretations would not be opposed 
to, or exclude one another,—would indeed admit of a fair re- 
conciliation.2 For we may equally contemplate the foolish 
virgins, unprovided with oil, as those going through a round 
of external duties, without life, without love, without any 
striving after inward conformity to the law of God, whose 
religion is all husk and no kernel; or, again, as those who, 
confessing Christ with their lips, and holding fast the form of 
the truth, are for all this remiss in the work of the Lord, in 
acts of charity, of humility, and self-denial; and who there- 
fore, by that law of the kingdom of heaven which decrees 


God that they repent, for the sake of God that they love their neighbour 
and God himself, and, in a word, that God is the principle of their love, 
hope, fear, their joy and sorrow, and briefly of their working both within 
and without: and this is oil in fitting vessels.’ 

' Thus Jerome (in loc.) : ‘ Those who have no oil are those who seem 
to confess the Lord with a like faith, but neglect the works of virtue.’ 
Cf. Origen. in Matth. Tract. 32. 

* As Augustine, when he says: ‘The soul of thy soul is faith.’ 

8 Por instance, who would refuse to accede to the explanation given 
by Gerhard? ‘By the lighted lamps we must understand the outward 
profession of the lip and the outer appearance of piety: by the oil in 
the vessels, the inner righteousness of the heart, true faith, sincere 


charity, watchfulness, and prudence, which meet the eyes only of God, 
not of men.’ 


ee 
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that from him who hath not shall be taken even that which 
he hath, gradually lose that grace which they had, and dis- 
cover that they have lost it altogether, at the decisive moment 
when they need to have it in largest measure. It is clear 
that whatever is merely outward in the Christian profession 
is the lamp; whatever is inward and spiritual is the oil 
reserved in the vessels. When we contemplate with St. 
James (ii. 14—26) the faith as the body, and the works as wit- 
nessing for an informing vivifying soul, then the faith is the 
lamp, the works the oil in the vessels; but when, on the 
other hand, we contemplate with St. Paul the works as only 
having a value from the living principle of faith out of which 
they spring, then the works are the lamp, and the faith the 
oil which must feed it. Yet in either case, before we have 
exhausted all the meaning of the oil, we must get beyond 
both the works and the faith to something higher than 
either, the informing Spirit of God which prompts the works 
and quickens the faith, of which Spirit oil is ever in Scripture 
the standing symbol (Exod. xxx. 22-33; Zech. iv. 2, 12; 
Acts x. 88 ; Heb. i. 9; 1 Joh. ii. 20-27). 

But under whatever aspect we regard the relation between 
the oil in the lamps and in the vessels, the purpose of the 
parable is, as we cannot doubt (see ver. 13), to impress upon 
all members of the Church their need of vigilance. Regarded 
in the one view, it is a warning that they be careful to main- 
tain good works, that they be not satisfied, as some, with say- 
ing, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ while they do not the things that He says. 
Regarded under the other aspect, it is a warning that they be 
watchful over their inward state, —over their affections,—over - 
all which, withdrawn from the eyes of man, is seen only of 
God ;—that they seek to have a constant supply of the Spirit 
of Christ Jesus in their innermost hearts, to approve them- 
selves before God,' as well as to show fairly and unblamably 


1 See Augustine, Hp. cxl, 31; Serm. xciii. 8; Gregory the Great, Hom. 
12 in Hvang.; and the author of a sermon found amozig the works of St. 
Bernard (vol. ii. p. 722): ‘The oil in the lamp is a good work in its 
manifestation, but while the charity of the work is beheld by those around 
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before the world. In either case, we must remember, and it 
adds much to the solemnity of the lesson, that by the foolish 
virgins are meant,—not hypocrites, not self-conscious dis- 
semblers, much less openly profane and ungodly,—but the 
|| negligent in prayer, the slothful in good works, all whose 
scheme of a Christian life is laid out rather to satisfy the eyes 
of men than to please Him who seeth in secret. Nor is it 
that they are wholly without oil; they have some, but not 
enough ; their lamps, when they first go forth, are burning, 
otherwise they could not speak of them as on the point of ex- 
piring just as the bridegroom is approaching. In fact, the 
having no oil provided in the vessels is exactly parallel to 
= having no deepness of earth (Matt. xiii. 5); the seed springs 
4 up till the sun scorches it; the lamps burn on till their oil is 
exhausted through the length of the bridegroom’s delay. In 
each case something more is implied than a mere external 
profession, conscious to itself that it is nothing besides; it is 
not that there was no faith, but only that fides temporaria 
which could not endure temptation, nor survive delay. They, 


and they wonder and praise, the heart of the doer is for the most part 
uplifted and rises elate; he boasts in himself and not in the Lord, and 
so the light of his lamp is brought to nought; it lacks its appropriate 
food, and, though shining clearly before men, is darkened before God. 
Now the prudent virgins, besides the oil which they have in their lamps, 
store other oil in vessels: since assuredly holy souls while awaiting the 
coming of their bridegroom, and while daily with the utmost yearning 
crying unto him, Thy kingdom come, besides these works which shine 
in the eyes of their neighbours to the glory of God, and are seen, do yet 
other works in secret, where only the Father sees. Thus is the king’s 
daughter glorious within when her boast is rather from the oil which 
gleams in the vessels of her conscience, than from that which shines 
outwardly: she esteems all that is perceived to be lost, and judges 
nothing to be worthy of reward which gains the favour of men. She, 
therefore, who prevails, works hiddenly, she seeks secresy, beats heaven 
with her prayers, and outpours the tears which are the witness of love; 
this is the glory of the daughter and friend of the king, but it is a glory 
from within and unseen. This oil the foolish virgins lack, because they 
only do good works unto the splendour of vain glory and the fayour of 
men, This oil, in which the prudent place their trust, they store in the 
hidden vessels of their consciences,’ 


— 
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on the other hand, are like the wise virgins, who recognize 
the possibility that the Bridegroom may tarry long, that the 


Church may not very soon, perhaps not in their days, enter 


into its glory; who, therefore, foresee that they may have a 
long life before them of patience and self-denial, before they 


_ shall come to the kingdom, or the kingdom to them; and who 


therefore rightly judge that it is not a few warm excited feel- 
ings which will carry them triumphantly through all this, and 
enable to endure unto the end; for such are but as a fire 
among straw, quickly blazing up, and as quickly extinguished. 
They understand that principles as well as feelings must 
be engaged in the work, that their first good impulses will 
carry them but a very little way, unless revived, strength- 
ened, and purified by a continual supply of the Spirit 
of God. If the bridegroom were to come at once, it might 
be another thing; but their wisdom is that, since it may 
very well fare otherwise, they make provision against such a 
contingency. 

‘ While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and 
slept.’ We may number this among the many hints that the 
time of the Lord’s return might possibly be delayed very far 
beyond the expectation of his first disciples. It was a hint, 
and no more. Had more been granted, had He said plainly 
that many centuries should elapse before his return, then the 
earlier ages of the Church would have been placed at a mani- 
fest disadvantage, being deprived of that powerful motive to 
holiness and diligence which each generation finds in the 
possibility of his return in their time. It is not that He 
desires each succeeding generation to believe that in their 
day He will certainly return ; for He does not desire our faith 
and our practice to be founded on a mistake, as then the faith 
and practice of all generations save the last would be. But 
it is a necessary element of the doctrine concerning the second 
coming of Christ, that it should be possible at any time, that 
none should regard it improbable in theirs.! .The love, the 


1 Augustine: ‘The last day is hidden, that every day may be re- 
garded ;’ and Tertullian (De Animd, 33); ‘That the assiduity of faith 
ts) 
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earnest longing of those first Christians made them to assume 
that coming to be close at hand. In the strength and joy of 
this faith they lived and suffered; and when they died, the 
kingdom was indeed come unto them.! As a further reason 
why the Church should not have been acquainted from the 
first with the precise moment of her Lord’s return, it may be 
added, that it is in itself, no doubt, undetermined. Prophecy 
is no fatalism,? and it has been always open to every age by 
faith and prayer to hasten that coming, so that St. Peter can 
speak of the faithful not merely as looking for, but also as 
hasting, the coming of the day of God (2 Pet. iii. 12); with 
which we may compare Acts iii. 19, ‘Repent ye, .. . that 
the times of refreshing may come;’ these ‘times of refresh- 
ing’ being identical with ‘the times of restitution of all 
things’ (ver. 21), the glorious setting up of the kingdom; the 
same truth, that the quicker or tardier approach of that day 
is conditional, being elsewhere declared in clearest terms 
(2 Pet. iii. 9). We too have learned to pray that it may please 
God ‘to accomplish the number of his elect, and to hasten his 
kingdom.’ But while the matter was left by the wisdom of God 
in this uncertainty, it imported much that after the expectations 
of the first ages of the Church had failed, those who examined 
the Scriptures should see plainly there that no pledge had thus 
been broken, that no prophecy had failed, that what had actu- 
ally come to pass had been contemplated from the beginning.? 


may be tested by the uncertainty of expectation, ever looking for the 
day, yet ever in ignorance, daily fearing what it daily hopes.’ 

' Yet Augustine, claiming a right to dissent from a scheme of pro- 
phetic interpretation current in his day, which made the end of the 
world to be already instant, says very beautifully (Hp. excix. 5): ‘He 
therefore loves the coming of the Lord not who asserts that it is at 
hand, or who asserts that it is not at hand, but rather who, whether it 
be near or far off, awaits it with sincerity of faith, constancy of hope, 
and fervour of love.’ 

* In Augustine’s words, ‘I foretold, I did not fix.’ 

* Augustine (Hp. cxcix. 5): ‘Lest haply when the time at which 
they had believed He should come had passed by without their behold- 
ing him, they should think that all the other promises were deceitful, 
and should despair of the very reward of their faith.’ 


ae 
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The steps by which the virgins fell into deep sleep are 
marked ; first they nodded the head or slumbered, and next 
they slept profoundly. Some have understood by this sleep- 
ing of all, a certain unreadiness that will have overtaken the 
whole Church, a too great acquiescence in the present time 
and in the present things even among the faithful themselves 
—though with this difference, that their unreadiness will be 
remediable and easily removed; this removal being actually 
signified by the trimming and replenishing of their lamps; 
while that of others will be too profound to be capable of any 
such remedy.' Augustine ? proposes this interpretation, but 
only to reject it; for he asks, Why were those wise admitted, 
unless for the very reason that their love had not grown cold? 
But. there is, he goes on to say, a sleep common to all, the 
sleep of death, which is indicated here. We may fitly prefer 


this, which is the explanation of nearly all the ancient inter- 


preters, to that which understands by this sleeping the negli- 
gences and omissions of even the best Christians. Our Lord 
would scarcely have given, as it were, this allowance for a 
certain measure of negligence, seeing that with all the most 
earnest provocations to watchfulness, there will ever be too 
much of this. Least of all would He so do in a parable, whose 
very aim and moral is, that we be always ready, that we be 
not taken unprepared. 

And yet by this slumbering and sleeping more may not 


_after all be meant than that all, having taken such measures 


as they counted needful to enable them to meet the bride- 
groom as they would wish, securely awaited his approach.’ 
For, indeed, the fitnesses of the parable, which demand to be 


1 So Cocceius: ‘It signifies the carelessness which amid the rest 


‘from persecution came over the Christian Church after the first watch, 


as it were, of the night;’ and Grotius quotes in confirmation Jam. iii. 


2 ; Rom. xiii. 2. Maldonatus gives this explanation in a form popular 


at the present day: ‘I interpret the words to sleep as to cease to think 
of the Lord’s coming.’ 

2 Serm. xcili. 5 ; Ep. exl, 82. 

3 Hilary (Comm. in Matt. xxvii.) unites this meaning and the pre- 
ceding : ‘The sleep of those that wait is the rest of the faithful, and in 


the time of penitence the temporal death of all.’ 
s 2 
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observed, required such a circumstance as this. Had the 
foolish virgins been in a condition to mark the lapse of time, 
and the gradual waning of their lamps, they, knowing that 
they had not wherewith to replenish them, would naturally 
have bestirred themselves, and that in time to procure a new 
supply. The fact that they fell asleep, and were only 
awakened by the cry of the approaching bridal company, 
gives,—and nothing else would give,—a natural explanation 
of their utter and irremediable destitution of oil at the 
moment when it most needed that they should have it in 
abundance. So, too, if the wise virgins had not slept as well, 
had they been represented as watching while the others were 
sleeping, it would have been a failure of love upon their parts, 
not to rouse their companions, and warn them of the lapse of 
time and the increasing dimness with which their lamps were 
burning, while help was still within reach.! 

So fared it with all, until, ‘at midnight there was a cry 
made, Behold, the bridegroom cométh:’ or rather ‘ Behold 
the bridegroom !’ for ‘cometh’ has no right to a place in the 
text; ‘go ye out to meet him.’ The cry which at this mid- 
night hour startles the sleepers is either that of the retinue 
running before, or of the jubilant multitude, who, even till 
that late hour, had waited for the passing of the procession 
through the streets, and now welcomed it with these accla- 
mations. Its spiritual signification has been variously given. 
Most have understood by it the descent of the Lord ‘with a 
shout, with the voice of the Archangel and the trump of God’ 
(1 Thess. iv. 16), when He, the heavenly Bridegroom, shall 
at length draw nigh, accompanied by the angels, the friends of 
the bridegroom and leading home his bride, the triumphant 
Church, and looking to be met and greeted by the members- 
of his Church yet militant on earth, themselves a part of that 
mystical bride,? that so He may bring her to the glorious 


’ Storr, De Par, Christi, in his Opusc. Acad. vol. i. p. 133. ; 

? Augustine (Quast. Ixxxiii. qu. 59): ‘These virgins together form 
the one who is called the bride, as though when all Christians run 
together to the Church they should be spoken of as sons running to 
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mansion, the house of everlasting joy and gladness which He 


has prepared for her. Some, however, regard this cry as 
proceeding from watchers in the Church, such as shall not 
be altogether lacking in the last times (Isai. lxii. 6); by whom 
the signs of the times shall have been observed, and who shall 
proclaim the near advent of the Lord.—And this ery is ‘at 
midnight.’ It was a belief current among the later Jews, 
that the Messiah would come suddenly at midnight, as their 
forefathers had gone out from Egypt, and obtained their 
former deliverance, at that very hour (Exod. xii. 29); from 
which belief Jerome! supposes the apostolic tradition of not 
dismissing the people on Haster eve till the middle night was 
past, to have been derived. But it is idle to suppose that 
midnight is here named for any other reason than because it 
is a time when deep sleep falls upon men, when therefore 
such an event as the passage of a bridal company through the 
streets would be expected the least; and because thus the un- 
looked-for character of that day of the Lord, which ‘ cometh 
as a thief in the night’ (1 Thess. v. 2), would be in the liveliest 
manner set out.” 

The parable will obtain a wider application if we keep in 
memory that, while there is one crowning advent of the Lord 
at the last, He comes no less in all the signal crises of his 
Church, at each new manifestation of his Spirit; and at each 
of these, too, there is a separation among those who are called 
by his name, into wise and foolish, as they are spiritually 
alive or dead. Thus at Pentecost, when by his Spirit He 
returned to his Church, He came: the prudent in Israel went 
in with Him to the feast, the foolish tarried without. ‘Thus, 
too, He came at the Reformation: those that had oil went in ; 
those that had empty lamps, the form of godliness without 
their mother, when she who is called the mother is formed by the 
gathering together of these very sons’ (Rey. xix. 7, 9). 

1 Comm. in Matt. in loc. 

2 Augustine (Serm. xciii. 6): ‘What does at midnight mean? When 
He is not looked for, when He is in no way believed.’ Jerome: ‘ For 
suddenly, as though at the dead of night and when all are off their guard, 
the coming of Christ will resound.’ 
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the power, tarried without. ach of these was an example 
and a fcretaste of that which shall be more sigually fulfilled 
at the end. 

‘Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps; 
and in this act of trimming, the foolish discovered to their 
dismay that theirs wag going cut, and that they had not 
wherewith to feed the expiring flame. In a higher sense, 
every cone at the last prepares to give an account of his works, 
inquires into the foundations of his faith,? seriously searches 
whether his life has been one which will have praise not 
merely cf men, for that he now feels will avail nothing, but 
also of God. Many put off this proving of the grounds of 
their hope to the last mcment, nay, some manage to defer it, 
with all its miserable discoveries, beyond the grave, even till 
the day of judgment ;—but further it cannot be deferred. 
When the Day of Christ comes, it will be impossible for any 
to remain ignorant any longer of their true state, for that day 
will be a revelation of the hidden things cf men, of things 
hitherto hidden even from themselves; a flocd of light will 
then pour into all the darkest corners of all hearts, and shew 
every man to himself exactly as he is; so that self-deception 
will be possible no longer (Prov. xvi. 2; xxi. 2; Rem. ii. 16). 

The foolish virgins turn in their extremity of need to their 
Wiser companions, saying ‘ Give ws of your oil ; for owr lanups 
are gone out;’? or rather, as it is more correctly in the 


' Ward (View of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 29) describes a marriage- 
ceremony in India of which he was eye-witness: ‘ After waiting two or 
three hours, at length near midnight it was announced, as in the very 
words of Scripture, ‘‘ Behold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet 
him.” All the persons employed now lighted their lamps, and ran with 
them in their hands to fill up their stations in the procession : some of 
them had lost their lights, and were unprepared ; but it was then too late 
to seek them; and the cavalcade moved forward.’ 

* Augustine: ‘They prepare to give an account of their works.’ 
Cocceius: ‘Every man inquired within himself of the firmness of his 
own faith.’ 

* The hand-lamp naturally was small, and would not contain a 
supply of oil for many hours. The trimming itself implied two things, 
an infusion of fresh oil, and removal of whatever had gathered round 
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margin, ‘are going owt.’ Had their lamps already ‘gone out’ 
they would have needed not merely to trim and feed them, 
but must have further asked permission to kindle them anew, 
of which we hear nothing. The request, with the refusal 
which it meets,—like the discourse between Abraham and 
Dives (Luke xvi. 24-81),—can be only the outer clothing of 
the truth; but of truth how momentous !—no other than this, 
that we shall look in vain from men for that grace which 
God only can supply, that we shall be miserably disappointed, 
if we think thus to borrow in an easy lazy way that which 
must be bowght,—won, that is, by earnest prayer and diligent 
endeayour. And the answer of the wise, ‘Not so;! lest 
there be not enough for us and you,’ has its lesson also. It 
tells us that every man must live by his own faith. There is 


self the richer; as one who imparts a light to another has 


that which one can communicate to another, and make him- 


( 


not therefore less light, but walks henceforth in the light of 
two torches instead of one: but there is also that which, 
being divine, is in its very nature communicable from man 

* to man, which can be obtained only from above, which each 

‘ must obtain for himself. One can indeed point out to another 
where he is to dig for the precious ore, but after all is said, 
each one must bring it up for himself, and by labour of hig 
own. 


and was clogging the wick. For the last purpose a little instrument 
often hung by a slender chain from the lamp itself—pointed, for the 
remoying of the snuffs (the putres fungi) from the flame, and with a 
little hook at the side by which the wick, when need was, might be 
drawn further out (‘And with a needle draws the unmoistened flax,’ 
Virgil, Moretwm, 11). This instrument is sometimes found still attached 
to the bronze lamps discovered in sepulchres, See Becker, Gallus, vol. 
ii. p. 205, seq. 

! The answer in the Greek is strongly elliptical, as in a moment of 
earnestness and haste. Bengel: ‘An abrupt speech, suiting that 
moment of hurry.’ On the spirit of the answer of the wise virgins, as 
regards themselves, Augustine remarks: ‘It was not spoken from 
despair, but from a sober and religious humility ;’ and Chrysostom (De 
Penit. Hom. 8): ‘They acted thus, not from lack of sympathy, but 
because of the shortness of the time.’ 
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In the reason which the wise virgins give for declining to 
comply with the others’ request, ‘ lest there be not enough for 
us and you,’ there lies a witness against works of supereroga- 
tion, however Roman Catholic expositors may resist the draw- 
ing of any such conclusion from it. ‘The righteous shall 
scarcely be saved’ (1 Pet. iv. 18).1_ The wise do not imagine 
that they have anything over, which, as not needing for 
themselves, they may transfer to others: happy if their own 
lamps are burning so brightly that they may be themselves 
allowed to make part of the bridal company, and to enter 
with them that enter into the joy of the festal chamber.” To 


1 Augustine (Hp. exl. 34); ‘ They beg oil from the wise virgins, but 
find it not, neither receive it, since these reply that they know 
not whether they will find sufficient for themselves even that con- 
sciousness by which they look for mercy from the Judge. For when 
the Judge is seated on his throne, who will boast of the purity of his 
heart, or who will boast that he is clean from sin, unless compassion 
shall outstrip judgment?’ 

? Tertullian (De Pudic. 22) makes good use of this answer of the 
wise virgins, when opposing the libelli pacis or ‘letters of peace,’ which 
the confessors of the African Church in the Decian persecution were 
wont to give to the lapsed: ‘ Let it suffice a martyr that he has purged 
his own sins. It is only the ungrateful or the proud who would scatter 
to others that which he has dearly obtained. Who can buy off another’s 
death by his own save only the Son of God? ... Therefore thou who 
viest with him in remitting offences, if thou thyself hast in nought 
offended, then indeed suffer for me. But if thou art a sinner, how may 
the oil of thy little lamp suffice both for thee and for me ?’—QGurtler 
(Syst. Theol. Proph. p. 711) quotes a strange story from Melchior 
Adamus, showing vividly what a witness was once felt to be here 
against all trusting in man and in the merits of man rather than in 
God: ‘There was, A.D. 1322, exhibited at Hisenach before the Mar- 
grave Frederick of Misnia, the mystery concerning the five wise and as 
many foolish virgins. The wise were St. Mary, St. Catharine, St. Bar- 
bara, St. Dorothy, and St. Margaret. To these came the foolish, seeking 
that they will impart to them of their oil—that is, as the actor ex- 
plained it, intercede with God for them that they also may be admitted 
to the marriage—that is, to the kingdom of heayen. What happens ? 
the wise absolutely deny that they can communicate aught. Then 
a sad spectacle began; the foolish knocked, they wept, they were instant 
in prayer; but all profited not a jot, they were bidden to depart and buy 
oil, Which when that prince saw and heard, he is said to have been so 
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their unhappy companions they give the only counsel that, 
under the circumstances, is possible, ‘But go ye rather to 
them that sell, and buy for yourselves.’ They bid them turn 
to the dispensers of heavenly grace, to those whom God has 
appointed in the Church as channels of his gifts ; or, as some 
would explain _ to the prophets and Apostles, that they might 
learn of them how to revive the work of God in their souls, 
if yet there should be time. Some take the words as ironical ; ! 
but how much more consistent with their character whom 
the wise virgins represent, to see in them a counsel of love, of 
that love which ‘hopeth all things,’—an exhortation to their 
fellows that they trust not in man, but betake themselves to 
the source from which effectual grace can alone be obtained, 
that they seek even at this latest hour to revive the work of 
grace in their hearts. 

What the wise had ventured to hope for themselves is 
granted. While the others are absent, vainly seeking to re- 
pair the negligence of the past, ‘the bridegroom came; and 
they that were ready,’* they whose lamps were burning, 


amazed, that he fell into a grievous and dangerous sickness. ‘‘ What,” 
he exclaimed, ‘is our Christian faith, if neither Mary nor any other 
saint can be persuaded to intercede for us?” From this sadness an 
apoplexy had its rise, of which he died the fourth day after, and was 
buried at Hisenach.’ Compare Carlyle, Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 415.— 
Within the last few years a copy of the famous Mystery to which such 
fatal effects are ascribed has been discovered, and has been edited, with 
introduction, notes, and a translation in modern German, under the 
title, Das Grosse Thiiringische Mysteriwm, Halle, 1855. It is a very 
erand and solemn composition; and being evidently a Dominican 
protest against the extrayagances of saint-worship and reliance upon 
saint-intercession, as encouraged by the Franciscans, has a theological 
no less than a poetical interest. Dr. Neale was preparing a translation 
of it, at the time of his lamented death. In Cardinal Petra’s Hymno- 
graphie de lV Hglise grecque, Rome, 1867, p. 39, mention is made of a 
Greek Drama or Mystery Play, called The Banquet of the Ten Virgins, 
by St. Methodius ; apparently of very rude construction. 

1 Augustine (Serm. xciii. 8): ‘This is the answer not of those who 
advise but of those who ridicule ;’ and Luther quotes, ‘The righteous 
shall laugh at the death of the wicked.’ 

2 In the Pirke Avoth there is this comparison: ‘ This world is like a 
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having been fed anew from their vessels, ‘ went in with him 
to the marriage :! and the door was shut ;’ shut as much for 
the security and the joy without interruption of those within,” 
as for the exclusion of those without (Gen. vii. 16; Rev. iil. 
12). ‘What door?’ exclaims the author of an ancient 
homily on this parable: ‘that which now is open to those 
coming from the east and from the west, that they may sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven,—that Door which saith, Him that cometh to Me I 
will in nowise cast out. Behold how it isnow open, which 
shall then be closed for evermore. Murderers come, and they 
are admitted,—publicans and harlots come, and they are re- 
ceived,—unclean and adulterers and robbers, and whosoever is 
of this kind, come, and the open door doth not deny itself to 
them; for Christ, the Door, is infinite to pardon, reaching 
beyond every degree and every amount of wickedness. But 
then what saith He? ‘ The door is shut.’ No one’s peni- 
tence,—no one’s prayer,—no one’s groaning shall any more 
be admitted. That door is shut, which received Aaron after 
his idolatry,—which admitted David after his adultery, after 
his homicide,—which not only did not repel Peter after his 
threefold denial, but delivered its keys to be guarded by him’ 
(Luke xvi. 26). 

‘Afterward came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open to us ;’—not that we are to suppose that they 
have now obtained oil; but, having sought it in vain, they 
return entreating that the want of it on their part may be 


vestibule, the world to come like a festal couch. Prepare thyself in the 
vestibule, that thou mayst approach the couch.’ 
* Compare Milton’s grand Sonnet to a Virtuous Young Lady : 
‘Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure, 
Thou, when the Bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, 
Hast gained thy entrance, Virgin wise and pure.’ 
* For, in Augustine’s beautiful language, the heavenly kingdom ig 
one ‘where neither does an enemy enter, nor a friend go forth.’ 


ee 


» 
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overlooked: as those suing for mercy, when now the time of 
judgment has arrived (Proy. i. 28).! In the title ‘ Lord,’ by 
which they address the bridegroom, they claim to stand in a 
near and intimate relation to him; as in the ‘ Lord, lord,’ 
twice repeated, is an evidence—not, as some say, of their 
vain confidence—but of the edrnestness with which they now 
seek admission (Gen. xxii. 11; Exod. iii. 4; 1 Sam. iii. 10; 
Matt. xxvii. 46; Luke viii. 24; x. 41; xii. 25, 84; xxii. 81; 
Acts ix. 4); of the misgiving which already possesses them, 
lest the shut door should refuse to open any more. Even so 
it proves.” All which they hear from within is the sentence 
of their exclusion: ‘He answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not’ (cf. Matt. vii. 23); he does not 
know them, that is, in that sense in which the Good Shep- 
herd knows his sheep, and is known of them (John x. 14).. 
Other parallel passages in which exactly the same emphasis 
is laid on the word are these: Ps. xxxvii. 18; cxliv. 3; Nah. 
iemamos ait. 2° Hos, x11, 5+ Matt, xxy. 12° 2) Tim. 19197 
Such knowledge is of necessity reciprocal, so that Augustine’s 
remark, seeming a slight, is indeed a very profound one, that 
this ‘I know you not,’ is nothing else than, ‘ Ye know not 


Me.’ 
1 Augustine, Hp. exl. 35. 
2 In them that solemn line must find itself true: 
Plena luctu caret fructu sera pcenitentia. 
‘A tardy repentance is full of sorrow and lacks fruit.’ 

3 At Luke xiii. 25-27 the same image of the excluded vainly seeking 
an entrance reappears, though with important modifications. The 
master has appointed a set time in the evening by which all his 
servants shall have returned home. When the hour arrives, he rises up 
and bars his doors, and those who arrive later cannot persuade him 
again to open them. Other words of our Lord (Luke xii. 35-38) offer 
many points of resemblance to this parable, though with differences as 
well. There too the faithful appear not as virgins, but as servants,— 
and wait for him, not when He shall come to, but when He shall return 
fron, the wedding, from the heavenly bridal, the union with the Church 
in heaven. The warning to a preparedness to meet him clothes itself 
under images not exactly similar. They must have their loins girt up 
(cf. Jer. i. 17; 1 Pet. i. 13), and their lights burning—that is, they must 
be prompt and succinct to wait upon him, and his house must be 
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The exclusion of the foolish virgins from the marriage 
feast, if this interpretation be correct, is not temporary ; but, 
so far as our horizon reaches, final. Many regard it m a 
different light, as who would not gladly do? and the views of 
some of these have been touched on already ; but to me the 
sterner and severer interpretation alone approves itself as the 
true (Isai. xv. 18). On this exclusion of theirs Bengel ob- 
serves, that there are four classes, which among them will 
include the whole company of the saved and of the lost. 
There are those to whom ‘an entrance is ministered abun- 
dantly into the kingdom,’ entering as with all sails set mto 
the haven of their rest; those secondly, that are just saved, 
like shipwrecked mariners who hardly reach the shore. On 
the other side, there are those who travel plainly on the broad 
way to destruction, whose sins go before them to judgment ; 
while lastly, there are such as, though they might have seemed 
not ‘far off from the kingdom of God,’ yet fall short of it 
after all. Of this last class were these foolish virgins; and 
their fate, who were so near a crown and a kingdom, and yet 
missed them notwithstanding, he observes with truth, must 
always appear the most miserable of all. Lest that may be 
our lot, the Lord says to us,—for what He said to his hearers 
then, He says unto all, to his Church and to every member of 
it in every age,—‘ Watch therefore; for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour;’! and while we know not, the only sure 
way to be ready upon that day, is that we be ready upon 
every day: unreadiness upon that day being unreadiness for 
ever ; and this doom of the foolish virgins proclaiming that 
the work, which should have been the business of a life, can- 


bright and beaming with lights; and He must be admitted without 
delay. Then that which they have prepared for him shall indeed 
prove to have been prepared for themselves; ‘He shall gird Himself, 
and make them to sit down to meat, and come forth and serve them.’ 
What He did once at the paschal supper (John xiii. 4) shall be only a 
prophecy of what He shall repeat in a more glorious manner at the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb. 


' What is more in this verse should have no place in the text, having 
probably been transferred from Matt. xxiv, 44, 
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not be huddled up and accomplished in a moment (Luke xii. 
40; xxi. 34-36; 1 Thess. v. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Rev. iii. 8). 

A few words on the relation in which this parable stands 
to that of the Marriage of the King’s Son, and to explain the 
fact that in that the unworthy guest actually obtains admis- 
sion to the marriage supper (Matt. xxii. 11), and is only from 
thence cast out, while in this the foolish virgins are not so 
much as admitted to the feast. It would be easy to say, that 
this is an accidental difference growing out of the different 
structure of the two parables; but by such answers every- 
thing distinctive in the parables may be explained away: and 
we treat them with more reverence, when we look for some 
reason lying more deeply. May it not be that the marriage 
festivities there are different from the present? In Gerhard’s 
words, ‘Those are celebrated during this present life in the 
Church militant, these at the last day in the Church trium- 
phant. To those eyen they are admitted who are not adorned 
with the wedding garment, but to these only they to whom it 
is granted that they should be arrayed in the fine linen which 
is the righteousness of saints (Rev. xix. 8); to those men are 
called by the trumpet of the Gospel, to these by the trumpet 
of the archangel. ‘To those who enters can again go out from 
them, or be cast out; who is once introduced to these, never 
goes out, nor is cast out from them any more: wherefore it is 
said, ‘‘ The door was shut.’’’ } 


1 In the early and Middle Ages this parable was a favourite subject 
of Christian Art. We have already seen (p. 264) how mysteries or 
religious plays were founded upon it; and see Du Méril, Poésies 
populaires Latines, p. 138. Miinter (Sinmnbilder d, Alt. Christ. vol. ii. 
p. 91) mentions a picture of the five wise virgins in the cemetery of the 
Church of St, Agnes at Rome, of very early date; and Caumont (Archit. 
Relig. aw Moyen Age, p. 345), on the representations of the Last Judg- 
ment so often found over the great western door of a cathedral ; ‘One often 
finds on the covings of the doors ten statuettes of women, some holding 
carefully in both hands a cup-shaped lamp, the others carelessly holding 
with one hand only the same lamp reversed. The sculptor has always 
been careful to place the wise virgins on the right of ‘Christ, and on the 
side of the blest ; the foolish virgins on his left, on the side of the repro- 
bate.’ Compare Didron, Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne, p. 217, sqq. 
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PARABLE XIV. 
THE TALENTS. 
Marruew xxv. 14-30. 


Wuite the virgins were represented as waiting for their Lord, 
we have here the servants working for Him. There the in- 
ward spiritual life of the faithful was described, here their 
external activity. There, by the fate of the foolish virgins, 
we were warned against negligences and decays in the inner 
life; here, by the doom of the slothful servant, against indo- 
lence in our outward vocation and work. That parable en- 
forced the need of keeping the heart with all diligence; this 
of putting all diligence also into our outward service, if we 


_ would give our account at the last with joy and not with 


ee 


sorrow. Very fitly, therefore, that precedes, and this follows, 
since the maintenance of the life of God in the heart is the 
sole condition of a profitable outward activity for the kingdom 
of God.! There is another ight in which we may consider 
severally the virgins and the servants, and the distinction 
between them; namely, that those represent the more con- 
templative, these the more active labouring members of the 
Church. It is true that every member should partake of 
both, of contemplation and action; so that even when thus 
regarded, both parables will retain their application to all: 
but at the same time one element of the Christian life may 
predominate in one member, the other in another. Each 


’ Or they may be codrdinated with one another. Thus Gerhard 
(Harm, Evang. 164): ‘The shining lamp is the talent devoted to use; 


the extinguished lamp is the talent unemployed and hidden away in the 
earth.’ 
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must endeavour in his own case to adjust these, to give larger 
development to the one or to the other, according to the gifts 
which he finds in himself, and the needs which he beholds in 
others around him. 

St. Mark has a briefer recension of this parable (xiii. 84— 
36), but with important variations, and reminiscences of the 
Ten Virgins (‘lest coming suddenly He find you sleeping,’ 
ver. 36); and blending into one the two parables which with 
a stricter accuracy St. Matthew keeps apart. St. Luke too 
has preserved for us a parable, that of the Pounds (xix. 12), 
having many points of contact with this, yet assuredly not 
identical with it, as Maldonatus and others would fain have 
us to believe.! That was spoken when Jesus was now draw- 
ing near to Jerusalem, but had not yet made his triumphal 
entry,—this, while He was seated on the Mount of Olives, the 
third day after his entry into the city. That was addressed 
to the multitude as well as to his disciples ; this to the inner- 
most circle of trusted followers who should carry forward the 
work which He had commenced on the earth. The scope of 
that, which is the more complex parable, is twofold, and may 
be thus defined. The multitude, and perhaps many that 
were following the Lord with true hearts, supposed that He 
was now about to take his kingdom and to reign (John vi. 15; 
Acts i. 6). He would make them to understand that any 
open assumption of his kingdom was yet far distant; that He 
must go away, and only after a long period return; and that 
not till then should opposition to his kingdom cease. Mean- 
while (and here the two parables run parallel with one 
another), those who owned allegiance to Him were not indo- 
lently to wait the time of his return, but earnestly to set for- 
ward his kingdom, each according to the ability given him, 
confident that He would reward every man’s work; in St. 
Luke’s parable this further circumstance appearing, that He 
at his return would utterly destroy those who had sent after 


1 Their arguments are well disposed of by Gerhard (Harm. Hvang. 154, 
ad init.) ; and no less by C. & Lapide, who says of that other, ‘This parable 
was spoken at another time, with another aim and after another manner.’ 
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Him messages of hate and defiance. The scope of his parable 
then is twofold. It is addressed, in part, to that giddy, light- 
minded multitude, who were now following Jesus, expecting 
that He would suffer Himself to be made such a king as they 
desired ; and who, when He refused the royalty which they 
would have forced upon Him, might, perhaps, turn against 
Him, and join in the ery, ‘Crucify Him.’ These are warned 
that they be not offended though the manifestation of the 
King and the kingdom should be deferred for long; warned, 
above all, that they should not be found in the ranks of his 
foes, whose dreadful doom might tarry long, but would arrive 
at last. To the disciples also that parable conveys a warning, 
namely, that the long interval between his going away and 
his coming again in glory must be no period of sluggish in- 
activity, but one for the showing of all good fidelity to an 
absent Lord; which fidelity would by Him be abundantly re- 
warded, even as sloth and a neglect of his interests would 
meet also their due recompense of reward. 

A modern assailant! of the historical accuracy of the 
record which in the four Gospels we have of our Lord’s words 
and works believes that he detects in that parable of St. Luke, 
just as in St. Matthew’s record of the Marriage of the King’s 
Son (Matt. xxi. 1), a blending together, through loose and 
floating oral tradition, of heterogeneous materials ;—that in 
fact we have there what should have been two parables, but 
these joined in one; and this so awkwardly, that the points 
of juncture are plainly discernible. He urges that ‘ servants’ 
(ver. 18) and ‘citizens’ (ver. 14) stand in no relation to one 
another, that with slightest alterations, verses 12, 14, 15, 27 
would form a complete whole, and might be entitled the 
parable of the Rebellious Citizens; the remaining verses con- 
stituting the parable of the Pounds, which would then be free 
from all admixture of foreign elements.2 But let it only be 

' Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. i. p. 675. 


* Unger, on the same ground of the lack of unity in this parable, 
had anticipated this objection (De Par. Jes. Nat. p. 130): ‘When 
therefore I call to mind the simplicity of the parable as told by 
Matthew, and the simplicity and unity of all the parables of Christ, 
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__ kept in mind, that there were two groups of hearers in dif- 


ferent moral conditions and needing different admonishments 
to whom the Lord addressed the parable of St. Luke, and it 
will at once be perceived how He divided to all, to his own 
disciples and to the multitude, according to their several 
necessities. In St. Luke the parable is more complex, as 
haying a more complex purpose to fulfil. In St. Matthew it 
is simpler; being addressed to the disciples alone; the parts 
intended for the multitude would have been superfluous here, 
and are accordingly not introduced. 

I reserve then the parable of the Pounds to be dealt with 
by itself and in its own place; for the present we have to do 
with this of the Talents alone; though gladly profiting by 
those cross lights which this and that mutually throw one 


‘upon the other. ‘ The kingdom of heaven is as a man travel- 


ling into a far country, who called his own servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods.’ It will be well to keep in 
mind here the relation of masters and slaves in antiquity ; 
and not to confound this with that between masters and ser- 
vants, as now existing among us. The master of a household 
going from home does not leave with his servants,—it would 
be foreign to all the relations between them,—moneys where- 
with to trade in his absence ; nor, if he did, could he punish 
them on his return for neglect of his interests, as the slothful 
servant is punished here. But slaves in antiquity were often 
artisans, as was lately the case with serfs in Russia and slaves 
in America ; and paying some fixed yearly tax to their master: 


- or money was committed to them wherewith to trade on his 


account, or with which to enlarge their business, bringing in 
to him a share of their profits.|_ Some such arrangement as 
this we may here assume. The ‘man travelling into a far 
country’ is the Lord Jesus Himself; who, as He had come 


Luke seems to me to have here joined on to this simple parable another, 
similar indeed, but which was put forth on another occasion and in 
another way.’ : 
1 See Greswell, Hap. of the Parables, vol. v. part ii. p. 27, seq.; and 
the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. s. v. Servus, pp. 867, 873. 
Ub 
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from the Father, was about to return to the Father ;! and 
who, that his servants might be furnished in his absence, was 
about to entrust them, and all their successors whose repre- 
sentatives they were, with many excellent gifts. The day of 
Pentecost was the time when the ‘goods,’ that is, spiritual 
powers and capacities, were by Him most manifestly and most 
largely communicated to his servants, that they might profit 
withal (John xvi. 7-10; Ephes. iv. 8-12). Yet not for the 
first time then. Much the Lord had imparted during his 
sojourn with them upon earth (John xv. 3), much before his 
Ascension (John xx. 22); and from that day forth He has 
been evermore delivering his goods to each successive genera- 
tion of his servants (1 Cor. xii. 4-11). This being so, the 
parable is good for all times and for all persons. As primarily 
addressed to the Apostles, the ‘goods’ are those spiritual 
gifts which they needed; yet since all are called in their 
measure to edify one another, and are entrusted with gifts, 
more or few, for which they must render an account, the ap- 
plication of the parable stops not with them, but is rather of 
universal application. Nor, because it relates first to spiritual 
gifts, has it therefore no relation to other means and opportu- 
nities of serving God, as wealth, reputation, abilities, learning; 
which, though not in themselves spiritual, are yet given to 
men that they may be turned to spiritual ends,—are capable 
of being consecrated to his service; for the use or abuse of 
which the possessors will have therefore to render an account. 
Our wide use of the word talent in English, growing as it does 
altogether out of this parable, is a remarkable evidence of the 
extent to which this conviction has wrought itself into the 
thoughts and language of men.? 

1 Auct. Oper. Imperf. Hom. 53: ‘About to go to the Father, He 
speaks of himself as going into a far country, because of his love for the 


saints whom He was leaving on earth, since really He was rather in a 
far country when in the world.’ 
ovToL To Xphuar? (Gia KéeTHyTaL Bporol, 
Ta Tov Oedy 8’ Exovres émimeotucda. 
(‘Not as their own do men possess their goods: 
The gods are owners, we but hold and guard.’) 


Euripides, Phenisse, 555. 
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But different men receive these gifts in very different pro- 
portions: ‘ Unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one.’} Not that the talents, as Theophylact ex- 
plains it, were to each ‘ according to the measure of his faith 
and purity,’ for the faith which purifies is itself one of the 
chiefest of these gifts; but he gave ‘to every man according / 
to his several ability,’ inasmuch as the natural is the ground 
upon which the spiritual is superinduced, and grace does not 
dissolve the groundwork of the individual character, nor 
abolish all its peculiarities, nor bring all that are subject to it 


_ toacommon standard (see 1 Cor. xii. 4-81; Ephes. iv. 16). \ 


¥ 


The natural gifts are as the vessel, which may be large or 
may be small, and which receives according to its capacity 
(Rom. xii. 6);? but which in each case is, or may be, filled. 
We should not therefore think of him who had received the 
two talents as incompletely furnished by comparison with 
him who had received five, any more than a small circle is 
imperfect as compared with a large. Unfitted he might be 
for so wide a sphere of labour, but altogether as perfectly 
equipped for that to which he was destined; for ‘there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit:’ and as the body is 
not all eye, nor all ear, nor are all in an army captains or 
commanders,® so neither in the Church are all furnished to 
be leaders and governors. Yet while we speak of natural 
capacity being as the vessel for receiving the wine of the 
Spirit, we must not leave out of account, that comparative 
unfaithfulness, stopping very short of that which would cause 

1 Cajetan: ‘God orders all things sweetly in the Church. He 
burdens no man beyond his strength, and refuses no man a gift fitted 
to his strength.’ On this distribution of the possibilities of service, Leo 
the Great, De Voc. Omn. Gent. i. 8, hag some excellent remarks. Thus, 
as he reminds us well, ‘it is one thing to work, another to have the 
ability to work.’ 

2 Jerome: ‘In delivering the Gospel doctrine Christ gave more to 


' one and less to another, not by way of generosity or economy, but 


according to the strength of the receiver; like as also the Apostle says 


of himself that those who could not take solid food he fed with milk.’ 


3 See Clement of Rome, 1 Hp. § 37, where this comparison at some 


length is used. 
2 


, 
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the gift to be quite withdrawn, will narrow the vessel: even 
as fidelity has the tendency to dilate it; so that one with far 
inferior natural gifts will often bring in a more abundant re- 
turn than another with superior powers, who yet does bring 
in something. Certain broad cases are mentioned in the 
parable; but they do not exclude other combinations of the 
talents committed and the talents gained. There may be cases 
where he of the two, or even of the one talent, as that of 
James Davies, the Welsh schoolmaster, will have gained five; 
there will be other where he of the five will have added to 
them but two. 

Having thus committed the talents to his servants, and 
divided severally unto each according to his powers, the lord 
‘straightway took his journey.’ In the things earthly the 
householder’s distribution of the gifts naturally and of neces- 
sity precedes his departure; in the heavenly it is not altogether 
so; the Ascension, or departure, goes before Pentecost, the 
chief day of the distribution of gifts; yet the ‘straightway’ 
still remains in force; the interval between them was the 
smallest, one following hard upon the other, however the 
order was reversed. 

We are next told what the servants did with the talents 
thus committed to them; how they spent that time, so full of 
temptations to sloth and indolence, during which their lord 
was away. ‘Then he that had recewed the five talents went 
and traded with the same, and made them other five talents. 
And likewise he that had received two, he also gained other 
two.’ There is this variation between the present parable 
and St. Luke’s, that here the faithful servants multiply their 
unequal sums in the same proportions; while there they 
multiply their equal sums in different proportions; all had 
alike received a pound, but one gained with that pound ten 
pounds and another five (Luke xix. 16, 18). Two most im- 
portant truths are thus brought out, as could scarcely have 
been done if only one parable had been spoken; first by St. — 
Matthew this, that according as we have received will it be 
required from us: and then by St. Luke this other, that as 
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men differ in fidelity, in zeal, in labour, so will they differ in 
the amount of their spiritual gains.—But while two are thus 
faithful in the things entrusted to them, it is otherwise with 
the third: ‘ He that had received one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money.’ How apt an image this, 
for the failing to use divinely imparted gifts, since ‘ wisdom 
that is hid, and treasure that is hoarded up, what profit is in 
them both? Better is he that hideth his folly than a man 
that hideth his wisdom’! (Keclus. xx. 80, 81). In St. Luke 
he hides his pound ‘7 a napkin ;’ but that would have been 
scarcely possible with so large a sum as a talent, which is 
therefore more fitly said to have been concealed ‘in the 
earth.’ * 

‘And after a long time the lord of those servants cometh, 
and reckoneth with them’ (compare Matt. xviii. 23). In this 
‘after a long time’ Christ gave another hint (see ver. 5) that 
his return might not follow so soon on his departure as his 
disciples were disposed to take for granted. When, however, 
He does come, it shall be to take account of every man’s 
work. This reckoning is not identical with that of the rich 
man with the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 2), nor yet of the 
king with the unmerciful servant (Matt. xviii. 23, 24), for 
both of those are in this present life, while this is at the close 
of all. ‘And so he that had receiwed five talents came and 
brought other five talents, saying, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 


1 Compare Shakspeare (Measure for Measwre, Act i. Se. 1): 

‘Heaven doth with us as we with torches do ; 

Not light them for themselves: for if our virtues 

(oa not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues: nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.’ 

2 Jerome (Ad Damas.) finds a further distinction between hiding in 
the earth and in a napkin: ‘This talent must not be laid up in a 
napkin, that is be daintily and slothfully treated; nor must it be buried 
in the earth, that is be obscured by earthly thoughts.’ 
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me fe talents : behold, I have gained beside them five talents 
more.’ In the joyful coming forward of the two faithful ser- 
vants, we have an example of ‘ boldness in the day of judg- 
ment.’ They had something to show, as Paul was confident 
he should have, when to his beloved Thessalonian converts he 
gaid, ‘ What is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are 
not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming ?’ (1 Thess. ii. 19; 2 Cor. i. 14; Phil. iv. 1). The 
faithful servant says here, ‘Behold, I have gained;’ in St. 
Luke, ‘Thy pound hath gained ;* thus between them they make 
up the speech of St. Paul, ‘ I—yet not I, but the grace of God 
that was with me.’ And even this, ‘I have gained,’ is intro- 
duced by that other word, ‘ thow deliveredst unto me ;’—it is 
his lord’s money which has so multiplied in his hands.’ In 
this parable, as has been observed, the gain is according to the 
talents, five for five, and two for two. Consistently with this, 
the commendation of the servants is expressed in exactly the 
same language, even as the reward to each is precisely the 
same. lHach hears the same ‘ Well done ;’ to each it is said, 
‘ Enter thow into the joy of thy lord;’? each, that is, is in- 
vited to a fellowship in his lord’s joy. The image on which 
this language rests is that of a festival, with which the master 
celebrates his return, in the joy of which each of the servants, 

' Grotius : ‘ He modestly attributes the gain to his lord’s money, not 
to his own industry.’ 


2 Leighton: ‘It is but little we can receive here, some idsora of joy 
that enter into ws; but there we shall enter into joy, as vessels put into 
a sea of happiness.’ So Gerhard; ‘ For so great shall be that joy that 
it may not be contained in man or be comprehended by him, therefore 
man enters into that incomprehensible joy, but the joy does not enter 
into manasif by man comprehended.’ H. de Sto. Victore (Hrud. Theol. 
3): ‘Joy is threefold, the joy of the world, the joy of thyself, the joy of 
thy Lord. The first springs from worldly affluence, the second from a 
good conscience, the third from the experience of eternity. Therefore 
thou must not go forth into the joy of the world, thou must not abide in 
thine own joy, but thou must enter into the joy of thy Lord. . . . To the 
first joy man went forth when he fell from Paradise; to the second he 
begins to attain when through faith reconciled unto God; but at the 


third he will only arrive, when by seeing him as He is he shall enjoy 
him eternally.’ 


or 
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so soon as he has rendered his account, and shown that 
he has been true to his master’s interests in his absence, 
is bidden freely to share. Under certain circumstances a 
master’s invitation of his slave to sit down with him at table 
did itself constitute the act of manumission; henceforth he 
was free.! Perhaps there may be here allusion to something 
of the kind—the incorporation in an act of what once He had 
spoken in words, ‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, .. . 
but I have called you friends’ (John xv. 15; Luke xii. aT: 
Rey. iii. 20). It need hardly be observed fiat since all, when 
they have done all, are to say of themselves ‘ We are unpro- 
fitable servants’ (Luke xvii. 10), in this ‘ Well done’ there 
utters itself the indulgence, the émeixea, of the Gospel, and 
not the rigour of the Law. 

‘Then he which had recewed the one talent came and 
said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard*® man, reaping 
where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed: and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in 
the earth: lo, there thou hast thats thine. We can well 
understand why he should linger to the last, his heart secretly 
misgiving him, whatever face he may attempt to put on the 
matter. It is true,that he had not wasted his master’s goods 
like the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1), nor spent all his portion 
in riotous living like the prodigal (Luke xv. 13), nor was he 
ten thousand talents in debt like the unmerciful servant (Matt. 
xvill. 24); and itis an entire mistake to confound his guilt 
with theirs, from which it should be kept wholly distinct ; 
for so the very persons whose consciences the parable was 
meant to reach escape its force. When we weave the meshes 
of the spiritual net so large, all but the biggest offenders con- 
trive to slip through ; and the parable is not for gross sinners, 

1 See the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. 8. y. Manumissio, p. 596. 

2 The crAnpés here is stronger than the aiornpés in the parallel passage 
of St. Luke (xix. 21); see my Synonyms of the New Testament, § 14. 
All English Versions have from the beginning rendered this by ‘ hard,’ 
on which it would be impossible to improve; but adarypds was ‘stern’ 
in Wiclif, ‘strait’ in the early Reformed Versions, and ‘austere’ first in 
the Rheims, 
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who by their whole lives evidently deny that they count 
Christ to be their Lord and master at all ; who squander their 
talent, or refuse to acknowledge that they have ever received 
one. The law and their own hearts tell them plainly enough 
of their sin and danger. But the warning here is for those 
who hide their talent, who, being equipped of God for a sphere 
of activity in his kingdom, do yet choose, in Lord Bacon’s 
words, ‘ a goodness solitary and particular, rather than genera- 
tive and seminal.’ Such might only too easily deceive them- 
selves, the temptations being so many to a shrinking from 
the pains involved in a diligent laying out of this talent. 
There is a show of humility in the excuses which would 
palliate this sloth: as for instance, ‘The care of my own 
soul is sufficient to occupy me wholly ; the responsibilities of 
any spiritual work are so awful, that I dare not undertake 
them ; while I am employed about the souls of others, I may 
perhaps be losing my own.’ How often we read in the early 
Church of some who on pleas like these declined charges to 
which they were called; and, when they should have been 
the salt of the earth, thought rather to keep their own saltness 
by withdrawing from all those active ministries in which they 
might have served their brethren in love.! 

Very instructive also is the fact that it is the recipient of 


' Augustine, preaching on the anniversary of his exaltation to the 
Episcopate (Serm. ecexxxix. 3), uses this parable, speaking of a tempta- 
tion which he felt to withdraw from active labour in the Church, and to 
cultivate a solitary piety: ‘If Iam not trading but am hoarding my money, 
the Gospel terrifies me. For I might say: Why should I weary men, 
saying unto the wicked: Be it far from you to act wickedly ; act in this 
way, cease to act in that? Why should I be burdensome to men? I 
have received how I must live, even as I am commanded, as I am in- 
structed: let me deliver as I have received; why should I give account 
for others? But the Gospel terrifies me. For with respect to that 
most tranquil withdrawal from care, no one would convince me: there 
is nothing better, nothing sweeter, than, without disturbance from 
any, to contemplate the Divine treasure: it is sweet, it is good. To 
preach, to reprove, to chide, to build up, to be busied with everyone, is a 
great burden, a great weight, a great labour. Who would not shun that 
labour? But the gospel terrifies us.’ And again (In Ev. Joh. Tract. 10): 
‘If thou hast become cold, languid, looking only to thyself, sufficing thy- 
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' the one talent who proves the defaulter here. Nothing in 
the scheme of the parable hindered the attribution of this 
guilt to him of the five talents, or to him of the ten; for there 
are only too many of those whom God has gifted the most 
richly, who altogether fail to turn to his glory the marvellous 
powers with which He has endowed them. Yet no, it is 
neither of these; but the servant of the one talent; that so 
henceforward none may excuse his sloth on a plea like this, 
‘So little is committed to my charge, that it cannot matter 
how I administer that little. It is so little that I can do for 
God, what signifies that little whether it be done or left un- 
done?’! Christ will teach us here that it is not the more or 
the less which has been entrusted, but the fidelity with which 
this has been administered, which differences now in character, 
and will difference at the last in doom, one servant from 
another. 

What the root was out of which the sin of this servant 
erew he himself declares: ‘ Lord, I knew thee that thow art 
an hard man ; ’—for this is no excuse framed for the occasion ; 
but a true expression of the aspect in which this servant did 
really contemplate his lord. The churl accounted him churl- 
ish, esteemed him such a one as himself. He did not believe 
in his lord’s forgiving love, and in his gracious acceptance of 
that work, with all its shortcomings, which was done for him 
out of a true heart, and with a sincere desire to please him. 
This was his wilful and guilty ignorance concerning the true 
character of the master whom he was called to serve. But 
to know the name or, in other words, the true character of 


self, as it were, and saying in thy heart: Why should I care for the sins 
of others ? my own soul suffices for me, let me keep this whole unto God 
—Does not that servant come to thy mind, who hid his talent and would 
not trade with it? For was he accursed because he lost it, and not 
rather because he kept it without gain?’ Cf. Hnarr.in Ps. xcix. 2; De 
Fide et Oper. 17. 

1 Grotius; ‘Christ took as his example of negligence the ease of him 
to whom least was entrusted, that no one may hope to be excused from 
- every kind of labour because he has not received any distinguished gifts 


from God.’ 
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God is to trust in Him; and this knowledge will save from 
any pusillanimous or slothful shrinking from work for 
Him. They, indeed, who undertake this are only too well 
aware that they shall commit manifold mistakes in their 
service, which they might have avoided, if they had declined 
that service altogether; that they will be guilty of many 
shortcomings, fall into many faults in the handling of holy 
things, which they might escape if they held aloof from 
these altogether. But shall those competently furnished 
and evidently called be therefore justified or excused in 80 
doing ? would they not, so acting, come under the condem- 
nation of this servant? testify that they deemed of God, as 
he deemed of his master, that He was a hard Lord,—extreme 
to mark what was amiss,—making no allowances,—never 
accepting the will for the deed, but ever on the watch to take 
advantage of the least failure or mistake on the part of his 
servants ? 

But this is not all. Proceeding still upon the plan of 
turning the tables on his lord, and anticipating the accusation 
which shall be made against himself, by first accusing him— 
in a speech half cowering and half defiant, a wonderful picture 
of the sinner’s bearing towards God, he scruples not to ascribe 
to him the character of a harsh and unreasonable despot, who 
requires the bricks, but refuses the straw (Exod. v. 7), who 
would reap what others have sown, and gather with the rake, 
where others have winnowed with the fan,! thus unrighteously 


1 This is the meaning of the ‘s¢rawed’ in our Version, which does 
not refer to the orderly strewing of the sower’s seed (in that case the © 
same thing would be twice said over), but to the scattering of the chaff 
from the floor (Matt. iii, 12), that the wheat purged from this 
might be gathered into the barn, The dackopmi(ey of the original shows 
plainly this; it expresses the dispersing, making to fly in every direction, 
as a pursuer the routed enemy (Luke i. 51; Acts v. 87); as the 
wolf the sheep (Matt. xxvi. 31); as the prodigal his goods (Luke xv. 13; 
xvi. 1); or as here, the husbandman the chaff. Thus rightly Schott: 


‘It expresses the idea of winnowing the corn stored in the threshing 
floor.’ 
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entering on the fruits of other men’s toil. He declares him- 
self thus as much mistaken in the nature of the work, as in 
the character of the master for whom that work should have 
been done.! In the darkness of his heart he regards the 
work as something outward, to be done for God, not to be 
wrought iz Him, or rather, which He would work in and 
through his servants ; as though God called to a labour, and 
gave no ability for the labour, imposed a task, and put no joy 
nor consolation into the hearts of them that fulfilled it. No 
wonder, therefore, that he should go on to say, ‘ I was afraid 
and went and lid thy talent in the earth ;’? justifying the 
caution and timidity which he had shown, explaining why he 
would attempt nothing, and venture upon nothing. He feared 
to trade on that talent, lest in the necessary risks of business, 
seeking to gain other he might lose that one, and so enrage 
his master against himself; even as men might profess to fear 
to lay themselves out for the winning of other souls, lest, so 
doing, they might endanger their own.—‘ Lo, there thou hast 
that is thine.’ * As itis not denied that he does give back 
the talent to his lord, how, it may be asked, could this be? 
how, that is, can God’s gifts be hidden, and yet restored to 
him entire; since the suffermg them to lie idle is in 
fact one form of wasting them? In reality, they could not be 
so restored. Itis only that men imagine they can be thus 
given back, when they take for granted that keeping the 


1 Aquinas: ‘God requires nothing from man save the good which He 
himself planted in us;’ and Augustine putting the same truth in the 
form of a prayer: ‘ Give that which Thou biddest, and bid that which 
Thou wilt.’ 

2 Hilary (Comm. im Matt. in loc.) in the words, ‘I was afraid,’ hears 
the voice of those resolved to abide, like the Jew, in the law and in the 
spirit of bondage, shrinking from the liberty and activity of Christian 
service: ‘He says ‘“‘I feared thee,” as though it is through reverence 
and fear of the ancient precepts that he is abstaining from the use of 
Gospel freedom.’ 

3 Cocceius: ‘ The proud boast of the preservation of the talent betokens 
the confidence and security of the man who easily satisfies himself.’ See 
Suicer, Thes. 8. vy. TdAavror, 
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negative precepts is all that God requires, that this done they 
will restore to Him his own.! 

The lord of the parable is at no pains to dispute or deny 
the character which this recreant servant has drawn of him, 
but answers him on his own grounds, making his own mouth 
to condemn him (Job xv. 6; 2 Sam. i. 16): ‘ Thow wicked and 
slothful servant ; ’—‘ wicked,’ mm that he defended himself by 
calumniating his lord, and ‘ slothful,’ as all which he had left 
undone declared ;—‘ thow knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I have not strawed: thow oughtest 
therefore to have put my money to the exchangers’ (or ‘ to the 
bankers,’ as in the Revised Version), ‘ and then at my conung 
IT should have received mine own with usury ;? or, seeing that 


1 There is an instructive Eastern tale, which in its deeper meaning 
runs remarkably parallel to this parable. It is as follows: 
‘There went a man from home: and to his neighbours twain 

He gave, to keep for him, two sacks of golden grain. 

Deep in his cellar one the precious charge concealed ; 

And forth the other went and strewed it in his field. 

The man returns at last—asks of the first his sack: 

“ Here, take it; ’tis the same; thou hast it safely back.” 

Unharmed it shows without ; but when he would explore 

His sack’s recesses, corn there finds he now no more: 

One half of all therein proves rotten and decayed, 

Upon the other half haye worm and mildew preyed. 

The putrid heap to him in ire he doth return; 

Then of the other asks, ‘‘ Where is my sack of corn? ”’ 

Who answered, “ Come with me, behold how it has sped ’?— 

And took, and showed him fields with waving harvests spread. 

Then cheerfully the man laughed out and cried, ‘‘ This one 

Had insight, to make up for the other that had none: 

The letter he observed, but thow the precept’s sense : 

And thus to thee and me shall profit grow from hence; 

Tn harvest thou shalt fill two sacks of corn for me, 

The residue of right remains in full for thee.’’ ’ 

2 Siv réx@, with its ‘produce.’ So fenws is explained by Varro, from 

‘ fetus, produce, and from a kind of breeding of the begetting and in- 
creasing money.’ Plato, with the same image, calls the original sum 
narnp and the interest rod tarpds Exyovor (Rep.ii. 196). To estimate how 
great the master’s gains even so might have been, how largely the 
original sum might be made ‘to sweat its miserly eleven per cent.,’ we 
must keep in mind the high rates of interest paid in antiquity. See the 


— 
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‘usury’ is always regarded now as the taking of an uncon- 
scionable price for the loan of money, ‘ with interest’ would 
be better ; and so in the Revised Version we read. ‘Be it so, 
grant that I am all which thou sayest, severe, exacting, harsh; 


4 and yet thou oughtest to have done me justice still; and 
: this with little or no peril to thyself thou mightest have done; 
_ and obtained for me, if not the larger gains possible through 
some bolder course, yet some small and certain returns for 
my moneys.’ It is hard to find any distinct spiritual signifi- 
; cation for this putting the money to the exchangers—to 
_ affirm with confidence whether it has such, or is only intro- 
E duced to add vivacity to the narrative; as the natural excla- 
mation of an offended master. Olshausen ingeniously explains 
_ it: ‘Those timid natures which are not suited to independent 


labour in the kingdom of God, are here counselled at least to 
attach themselves to other stronger characters, under whose 
leading they may lay out their gifts for the service of the 
Church.’! Perhaps, without pressing the words quite so 


Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. s. v. Interest of Money, p. 523; and Becker 
(Charicles, vol. i. p. 237), who has a graphic account of the rpameCira, 
the bankers of antiquity. 

' So Cajetan : ‘ He means by this that if the servant did not dare to 
use the gift of God in transactions of much risk, he should yet have used 
it in transactions in which with a small risk there is yet gain.’ Has the 
saying so often quoted in the early Church as our Lord’s, yet nowhere 
found in the New Testament, Diveo 0¢ddx1por (or naAol, or ppdvipot) TpameCira, 
‘Be ye notable,’ good, or prudent, ‘ money-changers,’ its origin here? 
Many have thought so (see Suicer, s. v. tpaneCirns); but it is difficult 
to see why, except for the occurrence here of the word tpaweCira. The 
point of that exhortation is this : Be as experienced money-changers, who 
readily distinguish good coin from bad, receiving that, but rejecting this. 
Now there is no comparing of the disciples with money-changers here, 
and such an exhortation lies wholly aloof from the scope of the parable. 
The precept would be more easily deduced from 1 Thess. v. 21,22; even 
as we find Tivecde bénpor tporeCira sometimes called not a dominical, but 

~ an apostolic, saying, or attributed to St. Paul by name, and by some even 
inserted before that very passage; so Hansel (Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1836, 
p. 179, sqq.), who discusses the subject well. Cf. Cotelerius, Patt. Apostol. 
yol. i. p. 249, and Anmott. in Euseb. Oxford, 1842, vol. i. p. 930.—There 
being mention of interest here, tpare(irys is the fitter word than «oAdv- 
B57 js, which, however, rightly finds place at Matt. xxi. 12; Mark xi. 15. 
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much in detail, we should not err in saying that they mean 
generally, ‘If thou wouldest not do and dare for me in great 


ventures of faith, yet at all events in humbler paths, in safer. 


and less perilous, thou mightest have shown fidelity, and have 
preserved me from loss.’ ! 

His doom, who had neither on a large scale, nor yet on a 
small, set forward his master’s interests, is now pronounced. 
It has two aspects: it is first, the forfeiture of the neglected 
talent; and secondly, the casting of him who possessed that 
talent, but would not use it, into ‘ the owter darkness.’ And 
first, he forfeits what he had, and sees it transferred to 
another: ‘ Take therefore the talent from him’ ?—(we have 
here an important limitation of Rom. xi. 29), ‘and give tt 
unto him which hath ten talents.’ This deprivation, in part 
the directly penal, is in part the natwral, consequence of his 


sloth. For there is this analogy between things natural and _ 


spiritual, that as a limb, never called into exercise, loses its 
strength by degrees, its muscles and sinews disappearing, 
even go the powers which God gives us, unexercised, fade and 
fail from us: ‘ From him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.’ And, on the other hand, as the 
limb is not wasted by strenuous exertion, but rather nerved 
and strengthened more, so fares it with the gifts of God; they 
are multiplied by being laid out ; a truth we recognize in our 
proverb, ‘Drawn wells are seldom dry;’* and thus, Unto 


‘ Godet here observes: ‘ The Christian to whom the sweet experience 


of grace is lacking must be the most anxious of labourers.’ 


* Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. xxxviiii. 4): ‘What must they expect 
who have squandered in luxury, if those who have been slothful in 
keeping are condemned? The punishment of the embezzler must be 
gathered from the punishment of the sluggard.’ 

* Exactly so Chrysostom (De Christi Prec., Con. Anom. 10): ‘As a 
fountain from which water is continually drawn forth is thereby rather 
purified, and bubbles up the more, but being staunched fails altogether, 
so the spiritual gift and word of doctrine, if it be continually drawn 
forth, and if he who will has liberty to share it, rises up the more, but 
if restrained by envy and a grudging spirit, diminishes, and at last 
perishes altogether.’ Augustine too (or Cxsarius, as the Benedictine 
editors aflirm, Augustini Opp. vol. v. p. 81, Appendix) admirably dis- 
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every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abun- 
dance.’ Nor is it merely that the one receives more than 
before he had, and the other loses what he had. This is not 
all; but that very gift which the one forfeits the other ob- 
tains; one is enriched with a talent withdrawn from the 
other; one takes the crown which another has let go (Rev. 
ii. 11); even as we see continually one by the ordinance of 
God stepping into the place and the opportunities which 
another has neglected, despised, or misused, and so has lost 
(Gen. xxv. 34; xxvii: 86; xlix. 4, 8: 1 Sam. xvii 1, 18; 
1 Kin. ui. 85; Isai. xx. 15-25; Acts i. 25,26; Rom. xi. 11). 
Neither let us forget that this taking away of the unused 
talent, which will find its consummation at the day of judg- 
ment, is in this present time continually going forward. 
And herein is mercy, that this is not done all at once, but 
little by little; so that, till all is withdrawn, all may be re- 
covered. At each successive step in the withdrawal, there is 
still some warning to hold fast what is left, ‘to strengthen 
the things which remain, that are ready to die.’ True it is 
that at each successive stage of this decline the effort required 
for this is greater, the strength for it less. But to complain 
of this, is to complain that sin is sin, and brings its penalties 
with it; and it still remains possible till the last spark is 
extinguished, to fan that spark again into a flame: the sense 
of increasing darkness and death being that which may arouse 
to a consciousness of danger, to the need of an earnest re- 
vival of God’s work in the soul. But this servant never 
awoke to the sense of his danger till all was irrevocably lost. 
courses on the way in which gifts imparted multiply, and withholden ° 
diminish,—making spiritual application of the story of the widow 
(2 Kin. iy.), whose two sons Elisha redeemed from bondage, by multi- 
plying the oil which she had in her vessel so long as she provided other 
vessels into which to pour it; that oil, when there were no more of 
these, stopping at once :—‘ And the Scripture saith that the oil stopped 
after she could not find where to putit. So, beloved brethren, charity 
ig ever increasing so long as it finds an object. And therefore we should 
eyen of set purpose search for vessels into which we may pour the oil, 
since we haye proved that, while we pour it into others, we have the 
more. Now the vessels of charity are men.’ 
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And now the sentence of the forfeiture of his unused talent 
is pronounced ;—the forfeiture itself had in some sort taken 
place already. Nor is this all. It is further said to those 
that stand by (see Luke xix. 24), ‘And cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’ (Matt. xiii, 42; xxii. 13). Olshausen 
would fain distinguish between the ‘outer darkness’ of this 
passage and of Matt. xxii. 18, and ‘the furnace of fire’ of 
Matt. xiii. 42, that while the latter is the expression of total 
and final loss, the former, though punitive, is also remedial. 
But not to urge other objections against a scheme which has 
no Scriptural warrant, namely, that for those who have been 
brought within the sphere of the Gospel, the present dispen- 
sation is not decisive, the words which in each ease follow, 
‘There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ set the two 
dooms on the same awful level, however one may have a more 
dreadful sound than the other. 


A comparison of the causes which led to this servant’s 
exclusion, and those which led to the exclusion of the foolish 
virgins, is full of warning and instruction for all. _ Those 
virgins erred through a vain over-confidence, this servant 
through an wnder-confidence, that was equally vain and sin- 
ful. They were overbold, he was not bold enough. Thus 
two wrong aspects under which we might be tempted to 
regard the service of God, two rocks upon opposite sides on 
which faith is in danger of making shipwreck, are laid down 
for us, as in a chart, that we may avoid them both. Those 
virgims counted it too easy a thing to serve the Lord; this 
servant counted it too hard. They esteemed it but as the 
going forth to a festival which should presently begin ; he as 
a hard, dreary, insupportable work for a thankless master. 
In them we behold the perils which beset the sangwine, in 
him the melancholic, complexion. They represent a class 
needing such warnings as this: ‘Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it’ (Matt. vil. 14); ‘Work out your own salvation 
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with fear and trembling’ (Phil. ii. 12); ‘ Ifany man will come 
after me, let him deny himself’ (Matt. xvi. 24). He is repre- 
sentative of a class which should need to be reminded: ‘ Ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear’ (Rom. 
vill. 15); ‘ Ye are not come unto the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest; ... but ye are come unto mount 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, . . . and to Jesus 
_ the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel’ 
(Heb. xi. 18, 22, 24). . 
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PARABLE XY. 


THE SHEED GROWING SECRETLY. 


Mark iv. 26-29. 


Tis parable, the only one peculiar to St. Mark, declares, 
like that of the Leaven, the secret invisible energy of the 
divine word,—that this has a life of its own, and will unfold 
itself according to the laws of its own being; while, besides 
all which it has in common with that parable, it teaches 
further, that this divine word has that in it which will allow 
it to be confidently left to this inherent energy which it pos- 
SeSSes. 

‘So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.’ 
It is better to deal with the main difficulty in the parable at 
once—not so much to wait till it arises, as rather to go to 
seek it. Itis this. Whom shall we understand by the man 
casting seed in the ground? Is it the Son of man Himself? 
or is it those who, in subordination to Him, declare the 
Gospel of the kingdom? Embarrassments attend either 
explanation. Ifwe say that the Lord is Himself the sower 
here, how then shall we explain ver. 27? It cannot be 
affirmed of Him that He ‘ knoweth not how’ the seed which 
He Himself has sown springs and grows; since it is only by 
the continual presence of his Spirit in the hearts of his people 
that it grows at all; while certainly it is a poor evasion of 
this difficulty to say with Erasmus, that, ‘ he knoweth not 
how,’ ought rather to be ‘7t,’—that is, the seed itself,— 
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‘knoweth not how.’ For who would think of denying this ? 
Neither can He fitly be compared to a sower who, having 
scattered his seed, goes his way, and. occupies himself in other 
tasks, knowing that it lies beyond the range of his power to 
do more for the seed; which must live, if it live at all, by its 
own life ; and that his activity will not begin again, till the 
time of the harvest hascome round. This is no fit descrip- 
tion of Him, who is not merely ‘the author and finisher of 
our faith,’ but conducts it through all intermediate stages, 
and without whose blessing and active codperation it could 
make no growth or progress at all. Shall we, to escape 
these embarrassments, take the sower here to represent the 
inferior ministers and messengers of the truth; the purpose 
of the parable being to teach such, that the word which they 
bear has a life which is quite independent of him who may 
have been the instrument of its first communication ; even as 
a child, once born, has a life no longer dependent on theirs 
from whom it was originally derived? But on this explana- 
tion attends another and not slighter difficulty ; for at ver. 29 
it is said, ‘when the fruit 1s brought forth, 1mmediately he’ 
(the same clearly who sowed the seed) ‘ putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come.’ Of whom can it be 
affirmed, save of the Son of man, ‘ the lord of the harvest,’ 
that ‘He putteth in the sickle,’—that He gathers the saints, 
when they are ripe for glory,—when the work of faith has 
been accomplished in their hearts,—into everlasting habita- 
tions? The perplexity then is this,—If we say that Christ 
intends Himself by the central figure of the parable, then a 
part is assigned to Him falling short of that which to Him 
rightly appertains ; while if, on the other hand, we take Him 
to intend those who, in subordination to Himself, are bearers 
of his word, then higher prerogatives are ascribed than belong 
rightly to any other than Him. 

I can see no perfectly satisfactory way of escape from this 
perplexity. Some seeking to escape the embarrassments 
which beset the first explanation, urge the sleeping, and the 
rising night and day, with the leaving the seed meanwhile to its 

U2 
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own inherent powers of growth, as accidental features not to 
be pressed, and belonging to the drapery, not to the essential 
framework, of the parable. Yet this is only an evasion, for 
clearly in the sower absenting himself after he has committed 
the seed to the ground, and leaving it to grow without him, 
the moral of the whole must lie; and to omit this in the 
interpretation is to leave all without purpose or point. 

But without pleading this, I take, as do these interpreters, 
the sower to represent first, though not exclusively, the Lord 
Himself. It remains to see how far the acknowledged diffi- 
culties are capable of removal or mitigation. This sleeping, 
and rising night and day, express, as by nearly all is allowed, 
not the after carefulness with which the sower follows up his 
sowing, but the absence upon his part of any such after care- 
fulness ; | as indeed any other explanation runs counter to the 
whole drift of the parable. He does not think it necessary to 
keep a continual watch, having once entrusted the seed to the 
ground, but sleeps securely by night, and by day rises and 
goes about his ordinary business, leaving with full confidence 
the seed to itself; which meanwhile ‘ should spring and grow 
up, he knoweth not how.’ These words present no difficulty, 
—on the contrary, are full of most important instruction,—so 
long as we apply them to those who under Christ are sowers 
of the seed of eternal life. They are here implicitly bidden to 
have faith in the word which they preach; for it is the seed of 
God. When it has found place in a heart, they are not to be 
tormented with anxiety concerning the final issue, as though 
they were to keep it alive, and that it could only live through 
them ; for this of maintaining its life is God’s part and not 
theirs, and He undertakes to fulfil it (1 Pet. i. 23-25).2 They 


' Pole (Synops. in loc.): ‘When the sowing is accomplished he 
passes his nights and days at ease, entrusting the crop to God, and not 
doubting that it will spring up, while himself engaged on other 
businesses.’ 

2 Calvin urges this side of the truth, though an important one, too 
exclusively : ‘ He directs this sermon at ministers of the Word, lest they - 
should apply themselves less zealously to their task because the fruit of 
their labour is not immediately visible. Therefore He sets forth for 
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are instructed also to rest satisfied that it should grow and 
spring up without their knowing the exact steps of this growth. 
Let them not be searching at its roots to see how they have 
stricken into the soil, nor seek prematurely to anticipate the 
shooting of the blade, or the forming of the corn in the ear; 
for the mystery of the life of God in any and in every heart is 
unsearchable ; all attempts to determine that its course shall 
be exactly this way, or that way, can only work mischief. It 
has a law, indeed, of orderly development, ‘ first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear;’ words 
which suggest a comparison with 1 John ii. 12-14, where in 
like manner the Apostle distributes the faithful, according to 
their progress in the spiritual life, into ‘ little children,’ ‘ young 
men,’ ‘and fathers;’ but this law is hidden ; and the works 
of God in nature, where He never exactly repeats Himself, 
are not more manifold than are his works in grace. There- 
fore let the messengers of the Gospel be content that the divine 
word should grow in a mysterious manner, and one whereof 
the processes are hidden from themselves ; and, the seed once 
sown and having taken root, let them commit what remains 
to God, being satisfied that this seed is incorruptible, and 
that He will bring his own work to perfection. Of course it 
can be never meant that they are not to follow up the work 
which has been through their instrumentality commenced ; 
for as, when it is said, ‘ the earth bringeth forth fruit of her- 
self,’ this excludes not the rain, and sun, and other favourable 
influences, so neither, when we affirm that the seed of God 
implanted in any heart has a life of its own, does this imply 
that it will not require the nourishment suitable for it,—nay, 
rather it is involved that it will require it. A dead thing 
would want nothing of the kind; but because it is living, it 
their imitation these husbandmen, who cast their seed upon the land in 
the hope of harvest, are tormented by no anxious disquietude, but go to 
their rest and rise, that is, are occupied as usual with their daily toil, 
and refresh themselves with rest at night, until at last in its own time 
the seed ripens. Therefore, although for a time the Seed may be lying 


buried, yet Christ bids pious teachers to be of good cheer, lest distrust 
abate their ardour.’ 
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needs whereon it may feed. Still it is a different thing to 
impart life, and to impart the sustenance of life: this latter 
the Church has still to do for her children ; but then it is in 
faith that they have a life of their own once given and con- 
tinually maintained from on high, by which they can assimi- 
late to themselves this spiritual food provided for them, and 
grow thereby (Ephes. iv. 16). It may excite surprise that 
instead of the words last quoted, ‘ the earth bringeth forth fruat 
of herself, 1 we do not rather read, ‘ the seed groweth and 
springeth up of itself;’ for that, strictly speaking, is the 
point which the Lord is now urging ; and if the earth signifies 
here, as it must, the heart of man, it is not in it, but in the 
word which it receives, that the living power resides. But 
his purpose, in using this language, is pointedly to exclude 
the agency of the sower, at least a continuous agency on his 
part of the same kind as he exercises at the first, and this 
done, He is not careful for more. 

Ii still remains to consider in what sense this leaving of 
the seed to itself can be attributed to Christ. It is true, 
Olshausen observes, that the inner spiritual life of men is in 
no stage of its development without the care and watchful 
oversight of Him who was its first author: yet there are two 
moments which, more than any other, are peculiarly his own ; 
one, when the divine life is by Him first implanted in a soul ; 
this is the seed-time ; the other, when that soul is ripe for his 
heavenly kingdom, and He gathers it to Himself; this is the 
harvest.2, Between these lies an interval, in which his work 

1 Abroudrn, from avrdés and the obsolete pdw, desidero, a word of 
singular fitness and beauty, occurs but once elsewhere in the New 
Testament (Acts xii, 10: ef. Josh, vi. 5, UXX). It is often used by 
classic authors to describe the earth’s spontaneous bringing forth in the 


golden age. In the next verse, éavtéy must be supplied after mapad¢. 
Virgil (Geor. i. 287) will then have exactly the same idiom; 
Multa adeo gelidé melius se nocte dederunt. 

? We may compare Job y. 26: ‘Thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.’ There, however, 
it is rather said that the favoured of God shall not die till they have 
known the iulness of earthly blessing, and Abraham’s ‘good old age.’ 
But in our parable, consistently with the higher dispensation which 
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is going forward, not indeed without the daily supplies of his 
Spirit, and the daily orderings of his providence, but without 
any putting to of his hand so distinct and immediate as at 
those two cardinal moments. And the difficulty will be 
slighter, when we make application of all this,—as un- 
doubtedly we ought,—to the growth and progress of the 
universal Church, and not to that of any single soul alone. 
The Lord at his first coming in the flesh sowed the word of 
the kingdom in the world, planted a Church; which having 
done He withdrew Himself; the heavens received Him till 
the time of the consummation of all things. Often and often 
since that day the cry has ascended in his ears, ‘Oh, that 
Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou wouldest come 
down ! ’—often it has seemed as though his Church were at 
the last gasp, its enemies about to prevail against and extin- 
guish it for ever, unless He appeared for its deliverance. 
But for all this He has not come forth; He has left it to sur- 
mount its obstacles, not without his mighty help, for He is 
with it always, yet without his visible interference. He has 
left the divine seed, the plant which He has planted, to grow 
on by night and by day, through storm and through sunshine, 
increasing secretly with the increase of God ; and this shall 
continue, till it has borne and brought to maturity all its 
appointed fruit. And only then, when the harvest of the 
world is ripe, when the number of his elect is accomplished, 
will He again the second time appear, fulfillmg that glorious 
vision beheld by the seer in the Apocalypse: ‘ And I looked, 
and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sat like 
unto the Son of man, having on his head a golden crown, 
and in his hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came out 
of the temple, crying with a loud voice to him that sat on 
the cloud, Thrust in thy sickle, and reap: for the time is come 


looks to higher blessings, it is rather affirmed that the faithful are not 
taken away while yet the work of grace is incomplete in them, that in 
this respect there is a provident love ordering their death as well as 
their life, that it is only ‘when the fruit is brought forth,’ that Christ 
‘ putteth in the sickle.’ 
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for thee to reap; for the harvest of the earth is ripe.! And 
he that sat on the cloud thrust in his sickle on the earth 
and the earth was reaped’ (Rev. xiv. 14-16). 

1 Grotius: ‘The meaning seems to me to be clear; namely, that 


Christ from the accomplishment of the sowing until the time of harvest 
will not visibly visit the field,’ 
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PARABLE XYI. 


CEE VELW. ODE BY ORS. 


LUKE yii. 41_43. 


Ir may be taken as agreed on by all that the two earlier 
Hvangelists and the last, in their several records of the 
anointing of Christ by a woman, refer to one and the same 
event (Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3 ; John xii. 8). The question 
whether St. Luke refers to the same, and the woman in hig 
Gospel, ‘which was a sinner,’ be Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
as then must follow, is more difficult, and has been variously 
answered from earliest times inthe Church. The main argu- 
ments for the identity not merely of three, but of all four 
relations are, first, the name Simon, as that of the giver of 
the feast on one occasion (Luke vi. 40), and most probably 
so on the other, for he certainly is the master of the house 
where it was given (Matt. xxvi. 6); secondly, the unlike- 
lihood that the Lord should have been twice honoured in go 
very unusual a manner; and thirdly, the further unlikelihood 
that there should haye been twice on the part of some present 
_ a misinterpretation of the homage offered, and an offence 
taken. 

To all this it may be fairly replied, that the name Simon 
was much too common among the Jews for any stress to be 
laid upon its recurrence.! Then, too, the anointing of the feet 


1 Besides these two, as I take them, there are nine Simons mentioned 
in the New Testament: Simon Peter (Matt. iv. 18); Simon Zelotes 
(Luke vi. 15); Simon, one of the Lord’s brethren (Matt. xiii. 55) ; Simon 
of Cyrene (Matt. xxvii. 32); Simon, father of Judas Iscariot (John vi. 
71); Simon Magus (Acts viii. 9); Simon, Peter’s host at Joppa (Acts ix. 
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with odours or with ointments, though less usual than the 
anointing of the head, yet was not without precedent ;! the 
only remarkable coincidence here being, that Mary the sister 
of Lazarus, and the woman ‘ which was a sinner,’ should have 
each wiped the feet of the Lord with the hairs of the head 
(Luke vii. 88; John xii. 8). If such had been any merely 
fantastic honour paid to the Lord, which to offer would searcely 
have suggested itself to more persons than one, we might 
well wonder to find it on two independent occasions repeated. 
But regard it as an expression of homage, such as would 
naturally rise out of the deepest and truest feelings of the 
human heart, and then its repetition is nowise wonderful. 
And such it is; in the hair is the glory of the woman (1 Cor. 
xi. 15), long beautiful tresses having evermore been held as 
her chiefest adornment ;? while if they in the human person 
are highest in place and in honour, the feet are lowest in both. 
What then was this service, but the incorporation in an 
outward act, of the inward truth, that the highest and chiefest 


43); Simeon, for it is the same name, who took the infant Saviour in 
his arms in the temple (Luke ii. 25) ; and Simeon called Niger, a prophet 
at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). 

' Thus Curtius, of the Indian monarchs (viii. 9): ‘The sandals are 
taken off and the feet anointed with perfumes ;’ and Plutarch mentions, 
but on a peculiar occasion, wine and sweet-smelling essences as so used 
(Becker, Charicles, vol. i. p. 428). Sandals were taken off before meals, 
which would leave the service of the woman easy and natural to be done. 
Thus Terence ; 

Adcurrunt servi, soccos detrahunt, 
Inde alii festinare, lectos sternere, 
Ccenam apparare. 


(‘The servants run up and pull off the sandals, then others hasten, 
spread the couches, and make ready the supper.’) In ancient bas- 
reliefs and pictures we constantly see the guests reclining with their 
feet bate (see the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Anitt. s. v. Coena, p. 253). 

2 So the Latin poet : Quod primwm forme decus est, cecidere capilli. 
(‘Then fell the hair, of beauty the chief grace.’) And of nearly similar 
uses of the hair in extreme humiliation and deprecation of the divine 
anger we have abundant examples in profane history. Thus Livy, iii. 7: 
‘On all sides are prostrate matrons, sweeping the temples with their hair 


and beseeching the remission of the wrath of heaven.’ Cf. Polybius, ix. 
6, 3. 
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of man’s honour and glory and beauty are lower and meaner 
than the lowest that pertains to God; that they only find 
their true place, when doing service to Him? And what won- 
der that He, who stirred as none else might ever do, feelings 
of intensest love and profoundest reverence in a multitude of 
hearts, should twice have been the object of this honour ?— 
an honour, we may observe, with some differences in the 
motives which on the one occasion and the other called it 
forth. In one case, in that of Mary the sister of Lazarus, the 
immediately impelling motive was intense gratitude. She 
had found the words of Christ words of eternal life to herself, 
and He had crowned his gifts by restoring to her a beloved 
brother from the grave. The pound of ointment ‘very costly’ 
was her thank-offering ; and as less of shame was mingled in 
her feelings, she anointed both her Lord’s feet and also his 
head. But what brought this woman with the alabaster box 
of ointment to Jesus, was an earnest yearning after the 
forgiveness of her sins; and she, in her deep abasement of 
soul before Him, presumed not to approach Him nearer than 
to anoint his feet only, standing the while behind Him. 
Kissing them with those lips, with which she had so often 
enticed the simple (Prov. v. 3; vu. 13), and wiping with the 
hairs of her head, which had been so often nets with which 
she had entangled souls (1 Pet. iii. 3), she realized, as in an 
outward act, the bidding of St. Paul, ‘ As ye have yielded your 
members servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; 
even so now yield your members servants to righteousness 
unto holiness’ (Rom. vi.19). And the precious unguent, once 
* poured upon her own person, to enhance the unholy seduction 
of her charms (Judith x. 3), this she now devotes to the 
service of her Lord,! just as the women of Israel gave the 
looking-glasses of their vanity to be made into the layer of 
brass for the tabernacle (Exod. xxxviii. 8). And to the third 
argument it may be answered, that though the two incidents 

1 Gregory the Great (Hom. 33 in Evang.) : ‘ She considered what she 


did, and would not abate aught in what she wasdoing.’ The whole dis- 
course is full of beauty. 
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have this in common, that in both the act was misinterpreted 
and some offended, yet beyond this there is no similarity. In 
the one instance, the Pharisee, the giver of the feast, is offended; 
in the other, some of the disciples, and mainly Judas: the 
Pharisee is offended with the Lord, Judas not so much with 
Him as with the woman; the Pharisee, because the Lord’s 
conduct seems inconsistent with his reputation for holiness, 
but Judas from a meaner motive of covetousness. To all 
which we may add, that there is nothing to make probable, 
that Mary of the happy family circle in Bethany,' to whom 
the Lord bears such honourable testimony (Luke x. 42), had 
ever been aforetime one to whom the title of ‘ sinner,’ ? as it 
_ is here meant, could belong ; and, as one has well urged, with 
the risen Lazarus at the table (John xii. 2), even this Pharisee 
would hardly have jumped so rapidly to his conclusion that 
his guest was no prophet of God after all. 

These arguments appear so convincing, that one is sur- 
prised to discover how much opinion has fluctuated from the 
first, on the relation of these histories one to another,—the 
Greek fathers generally keeping them apart, while they are 
identified by the Latin. This last opinion, however, finally 
prevailed, and was almost universal from the time of Gregory 


1 Seuv} kal owovdaia (serene and serious), as a Greek father entitles 
her. 

2 ¢ Which was a sinner’ must then mean ‘ which had been a sinner,’ 
but had long since repented and chosen the better part; even as the 
history must be here altogether out of its place, for the anointing by 
Mary immediately preceded the Lord’s death, being for his burial (Matt. 
xxvi. 12). Many do thus understand the words to refer to sins long ago 
committed, and long ago forsaken ; as Grotius, partly moved thereto by 
the necessities of his Harmony, which admits but one anointing, and 
partly, afraid as he was of the Gospel of the grace of God, by his dread 
of antinomian tendencies in the other interpretation; this same fear 
making another expositor affirm, that her sin was no worse than an over- 
fondness for dress. Had the woman, however, long since returned to the 
paths of holiness, even the Pharisee himself would hardly haye taken so 
ill the gracious reception which she found, or spoken of her as being, not 
as having been, a sinner, We should rather with Augustine (Serm. 99) 
consider this as the turning moment of her life; ‘She came unto the 
Lord impure to return pure, she came sick to return healed.’ 
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the Great, who threw all his weight into this scale, until the 
times of the Reformation. Then, when the Scriptures were 
again subjected to a more critical examination, the other in- 
terpretation gradually became prevalent anew, and had for 
some while been recognized almost without a dissentient 
voice, till Schleiermacher not very long ago, and more lately 
Hengstenberg, have maintained, and both with singular 
ability,! that the anointing happened but once.? But to enter 
further on this debate would be alien to the present purpose : 
and the passage containing the parable of the Two Debtors 
will be considered without any reference to the histories in 
the other Gospels, with which, as I am convinced, it has 
certain accidental coincidences, but this is all. 

Our Lord had been invited by one of the Pharisees, and 
this was not the only occasion, for see Luke xi. 87, that He 
would eat with him; He was as prompt to accept the invita- 
tion of a Pharisee as of a chief publican, for one needed Him 
as much as did the other; ‘and he went into the Pharisee’s 
house, and sat down to meat.’ That a woman, and one not 
better reputed than this woman was, should have pressed 
into the guest-chamber, uninvited by the master of the house 
or by the Lord, and should have there been permitted to offer 
to him the homage which she did, may seem strange ;—yet 
does not require the supposition of something untold to 
explain it, as that she was related to Simon (Hengstenberg 
thinks she was his sister-in-law, Simon being for him the 
husband of Martha), or lived in the same house,—suppositions 
altogether foreign to the narrative, not to say in contradiction 


1 Hengstenberg has bestowed an immense amount of labour on the 
endeavour to prove the identity of Mary the sister of Lazarus, and the 
woman that was a sinner; and also the further identity of Mary Magda- 
lene with these two ;—or with this one, as he regards her. To my mind 
he has failed altogether; but no one knows all which can be said on that 
side of the question, who has not read his treatise, for it is nothing less 
(Evangelium des Johannes, vol. ii. pp. 198-224), on ee matter. Itisa 
singular display of rare, but wasted, ingenuity. 

2 For a good pmctch of the controversy see Deyling; Obss. Sac. vol. iii. 
p. 291, 
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to it. A little acquaintance with the manners of the Hast, 
where meals are so public, where ranks are not separated by 
such rigid barriers as with us, will make us understand how 
easily all recorded here might have happened;' not to say 
that, even had there been obstacles insuperable to another, 
or to herself in another state of mind, these would easily 
have been put aside, or broken through, by an earnestness 
such as now possessed her; it being the very nature of such 
an earnestness to break through and despise these barriers, 
nor ever to ask itself whether, in the world’s judgment, it be 
‘in season,’ or ‘ out of season.’ ? 


1 I quote the following in confirmation: ‘ At dinner at the Consul’s 
house at Damietta we were much interested in observing a custom of 
the country. In the room where we were received, besides the divan on 
which we sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came in and 
took their place on those side-seats, uninvited and yet unchallenged. 
They spoke to those at table on business or the news of the day, and our 
host spoke freely tothem. This made us understand the scene in Simon’s 
house at Bethany, where Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came in and 
anointed his feet with ointment; and also the scene in the Pharisee’s 
house, where the woman who was a sinner came in uninvited and yet 
not forbidden, and washed his feet with her tears. We afterwards saw 
this custom at Jerusalem, and there it was still more fitted to illustrate 
these incidents. We were sitting round Mr. Nicolayson’s table, when 
first one, and then another stranger opened the door, and came in, taking 
their seat by the wall. They leant forward and spoke to those at the 
table.’ (Narrative of a Mission to the Jews from the Church of Scotland 
im 1839.) 

2 Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. exl. 4): ‘She, the unchaste, who once 
had been forward unto fornication, now yet more forward unto health, 
forced her way into a strange house ;’ and again (Serm. xcix. 1): ‘Ye 
see this notorious woman .. . how she burst in uninvited upon the 
feast where her physician was sitting, and with pious shamelessness 
sought out her cure, bursting in unseasonably for the feast, but season- 
ably for her own aiding ;’ and Gregory the Great (Hom. 33 in Evang.) : 
‘Because she perceived the pollution of her foulness, she hastened to 
the fount of compassion to be washed, and was not abashed before the 
guests; for because within herself she was sorely abashed before her 
own self, she thought it nothing that she should be shamed in public; ’ 
and another (Bernard, Opp. vol. ii. p. 601) : ‘Thanks be to thee, O most 
blessed of sinful women; thou hast shown the world a place where 
sinners may find safety enough, even the feet of Jesus, which spurn no 
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In the thoughts which passed through the heart of the 
Pharisee,—displeased that the Lord, so far from repelling, 
graciously accepted the homage of this suppliant,—the true 
spirit of a Pharisee betrays itself,! unable to raise himself 
above a ceremonial defilement, or to understand of holiness 
as standing in aught save the purifying of the flesh.2 In 
the conclusion to which he arrives, ‘ This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman 
this is,’ we trace the prevailing belief, that discerning of spirits 
was one of the notes of a true prophet, above all of the 
greatest prophet of all, the Messiah,—a belief founded on 
Isai. xi. 8, 4 (see 1 Kin. xiv. 6; 2 Kin. i. 8; v. 26); nor can 
it be doubted that such a power of searching hearts is in the 
New Testament and with a certain emphasis claimed continu- 
ally for the Lord (Matt. ix. 12; xii. 24; John i. 47-49; ii. 25; 
iv. 29; vi. 61). The Pharisee in fact mentally put the Lord 
into this dilemma,—Hither He does not know the true cha- 
racter of this woman, in which case He lacks that discernment 


man, reject no man, repel no man, but welcome all and receive all. 
There assuredly the Aithiopian changeth her skin, there the leopard 
changeth its spots; there only the Pharisee can help casting aside his 
pride.’ 

1 Augustine: ‘ He had holiness in his body, but notin his heart, and 
because he had it not in his heart, assuredly that which he had in his 
body was false.’ Cf. Hnarr. in Ps. c. 5; cxxy. 2; and Gregory the 
Great (Hom. 34 in Evang.) : ‘ True justice feels compassion, false justice 
scorn.’—As a specimen of similar notions of holiness current among the 
Jews, a commentator on Prov. v. 8 puts this very question: ‘To what 
distance should we draw aloof from a prostitute? Rabbi Chasda 
answers: To four cubits’ (Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol. i, p. 348). And 
again, p. 303, various Rabbis are extolled for the precautions which they 
took to keep lepers at a distance ; for example, by flinging stones at them 
if they approached too near. 

2 Bernard, in a beautiful passage (De Dedic. Ecc. Serm. 4), styles 
him, ‘ That Pharisee who murmured against the physician engaged in 
his work of healing, and was angered with the sick woman who was 
being cured.’ 

8 Vitringa (Obss. Sac. vol. i. p. 479) has an interesting and instruc- 
tive essay (De Signis a Messid edendis) on the expectations of the Jews 
concerning the miracles which the Messiah was to perform, and by which 
He should legitimate his pretensions. 
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of spirits which marks a true prophet; or, if He knows, and 
yet endures her touch, and is willing to accept homage at 
such hands, He lacks that holiness which is no less the note 
of a prophet of God; such therefore in either case He cannot 
be. As these thoughts passed through his mind, he may have 
already repented of the superfluous honour he had shown to 
one, whose pretensions to a mission from God he had in this 
summary way convinced himself were unfounded. 

The Lord shows that He is indeed a discerner of the 
thoughts of hearts, by reading at once what is passing in his. 
Laying his finger without more ado on the tainted spot which 
was there, He says, ‘Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee.’ The other cannot refuse to hear; nor has he so en- 
tirely renounced all faith in the higher character of his guest, 
but that he still addresses Him with an appellation of respect : 
‘ Master, say on.’ With this leave to speak asked and obtained, 
the parable is uttered: ‘ There was a certain creditor which 
had two debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty.’ In the words themselves there is no difficulty, 
but in their application one or two will presently claim to be 
considered. God, it needs not to say, is the creditor, men the 
debtors (Matt. xviii. 24), and sins the debts (Matt. vi. 12). 
The sums named, ‘five hundred pence,’ and ‘ fifty,’ vary in- 
deed, but not at all in the same proportion as those in the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Matt. xviii. 24,28). There 
one owes ten thousand talents, and another a hundred pence, 
—an enormous difference, even as the difference is enormous 
between the sins which a man commits against God, and 
those which his fellow-man may commit against him; here 
the difference is immeasurably less, the sums varying only in 
the proportion of ten to one, for no such incalculable diversity 
exists between the sins which one man and another commit 
against God. 

‘And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me therefore, which of them will love him 
most 2 Simon answered and said, I suppose that he, to whom 
he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thow hast rightly 
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judged.’ Our difficulties meet us in the transfer of what is 
here said, from the natural world to the spiritual. Are we to 
conclude, as at first might appear, that there is any advantage 
in haying multiplied transgressions; in owing to God a large 
debt rather than a small; that the wider one has wandered 
from God, the closer, if brought back at all, he will cleave to 
Him afterwards? the more sin, the more love? Would it 
not then follow, ‘Let us do evil, that good may come,’—let 
us sin much now, that hereafter we may love much, avoiding 
that lukewarmness of affections which will be their condition 
that have sinned but little? And must we not then conclude, 
that for a man to have been preserved from gross offences in 
the time before he was awakened to a deeper religious 
earnestness,—or, better still, to have grown out of his 
baptismal root,—this, instead of being a matter of everlasting 
thanksgiving, would interpose an effectual barrier to any very 
near and high communion of love with his Saviour? And to 
understand the passage thus, would it not involve a moral 
contradiction,—that the more a man has emptied himself of 
good,—the more he has laid waste all nobler affections and 
powers,—the deeper his heart has sunk in selfishness and 
sensuality (for sin is all this), the more capable he will be of 
the highest and purest love ? 

But the whole matter is clear, if we contemplate the debt, 
not as an olyective, but a subjective debt,—not as so many 
outward transgressions and outbreaks of evil, but as so much 
conscience of sin; which we know is nowise in proportion to 
a man’s actual and positive violations of God’s law. Often 
they who have least of what the world can call sin, or rather 
erime (for the world, as such, knows nothing of sin), have 
the strongest sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, are 
most conscious of it as a root of bitterness within them, and 
therefore, as they have most groaned under the evil, are the 
most thankful for the gift of a Redeemer. But ‘ he to whom 
little is forgiven’ is not necessarily one who has sinned little. 
but one who lacks any strong conviction of the malignity 


of sin, and of his own share in the universal disease ; who 
5 
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therefore, while he may have no serious objection to God's 
plan of salvation, nay, a cold respect, as had this Pharisee, 
for Christ, yet esteems that he could have done as well, or 
nearly as well, without Him. He loves little, because he has 
little sense of a deliverance wrought for him; because he 
never knew what it was to lie under the curse of a broken law, 
and then by that Saviour to be set free, and brought into the 
liberty of the children of God.! 

Simon himself was an example of one who thus loved 
little, who having little sense of sin, but slightly felt his need 
of a Redeemer, and therefore loved that Redeemer but little ; 
and he had betrayed this faintness of his love in small yet 
significant matters. Counting the invitation itself a sufficient 
honour done to his guest, he had withheld from Him courtesies 
almost universal in the East; had neither given Him water 
for the feet (Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. xix. 21; 1 Tim. v. 10), nor 
offered Him the kiss of peace (Gen. xxxiii. 4; Exod. xviii. 7), 
nor anointed his head with oil, as was ever the custom at 
festivals (Ps. xxiii. 5; cxli. 5; Matt. vi. 17). But while he 
had fallen thus short of the customary courtesies, that woman 
had far exceeded them. He had not poured water on the 
Sayviour’s feet; she had washed them, not with water, but 
with her tears—the blood of her heart,? as Augustine calls 
them, and then wiped them with the hairs of her head; he 
had not given the single kiss of salutation on the cheek, she 
had multipled kisses, and those upon the feet; he had not 

' Augustine (Serm. xcix. 4) freely acknowledges the stress of this 
difficulty : ‘For I am told, if he to whom little is forgiven loves little, 
but he to whom more is forgiven loves more, and it is better to love 
more than to love less, then ought we to sin greatly . . . that we may 
more fully love the remitter of our heavy debts;’ and again: ‘If I find 
that he loves more to whom more sins have been forgiven, then was the 
greatness of his sin to his advantage, yea, the greatness of his iniquity 
was to his advantage, in avoiding a lukewarm love.’ And he solves it as 
is done above: ‘O Pharisee, thou loyest but little because thou deemest 
that little is forgiven thee ; not because but little is forgiven, but because 
thou thinkest that which is forgiven thee to be but little.’ Compare a 
beautiful sermon by Schleiermacher (Predigten, vol. i. p. 524). 

2 «She poured forth tears, the blood of the heart.’ 
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anointed the head of Jesus with ordinary oil, but she with 
_ precious ointment had anointed even his feet. 

‘ Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is 
jorgwen, the same loveth little.’ An embarrassment, by all 
acknowledged, lies on the face of these words: first, how to 
bring them into agreement with the parable, for in that the 
debtor is said to love much, because forgiven much, and not 
to be forgiven much, because he loved much ; and again, how 
to bring them into agreement with the general tenor of 
Seripture, which ever teaches that we love God, because 
He first loved us,—that faith is the one previous condition of 
forgiveness, and not love, which is not a condition at all, 
but a consequence. Some have felt these difficulties so 
strongly, that in their fear lest the Roman Catholics should 
draw any support for their fides formata from the passage,— 
which indeed they are willimg enough to do,—they have 
affirmed that the word designating the cause stands for that 
designating the consequence,—that ‘her sins are forgwen, 
for she loved much,’ means ‘ her sins are forgiven, therefore 
she loved much.’! But, in the first place, she did not as yet 
know her sins to be forgiven,—the absolving words are only 
spoken in the verse following ;—and moreover, this escape 
from a doctrinal embarrassment, by violence done to the plain 
words of the text, will find no favour with them who believe 
that in the interpretation of Scripture, as of any other book 
grammar, and the laws of human speech, should first be 
respected ; that the doctrine can take care of itself, and will 
never in the end be found in contradiction with itself. And 
as regards advantage which Roman Catholic controversialists 
would fain draw from the passage, such, whatever the expla- 
nation, there can be none. The parable stands in the heart 
of the narrative, an insuperable barrier against such. He 
who owed the larger debt is not forgiven it as freely as the 
other is his smaller debt, because of the greater love which 


1 They make 67:1 =6.4, and very idly appeal to John viii. 44 ; 1 John 


jii. 14, in confirmation: see Winer, Gramm. § 57, p. 536. 
x 2 
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he before felt towards the creditor ;! but, on the contrary, 
the sense of a larger debt remitted makes him afterwards 
love him that remitted it more. Moreover, were it meant 
that her sins were forgiven, because—in their sense who would 
make charity justify, and not faith,2—she loved much, the 
other clause in the sentence would necessarily be, ‘ but he 
who loveth little, to the same little is forgiven.’ 

But the words, ‘ for she loved much,’ may best be explained 
by considering what the strong sorrow for sin, and the earnest 
desire after forgiveness, such as this woman displayed, mean, 
and from whence they arise. Surely from a deep sense in the 
sinner’s heart, that by his sins he has separated himself from 
that God who is Love, while yet he cannot do without his 
love,—from a feeling that the heart must be again permitted 


1 Incredible as it will appear, this is actually the interpretation of 
Maldonatus (ad loc.): ‘ Which of them will love him most ?°* is only, he 
affirms, a popular way of saying, ‘ Which of them did love him most ? ’— 
which may you conclude from the effect to have had most affection for 
him, and therefore to have been dearest to him, he to whom he remitted 
a large debt, or he to whom he only remitted a small?—He claims 
Kuthymius and Augustine as agreeing with him; the latter certainly 
without right. 

* T quote here some remarkable words of Coleridge (Literary Remains, 
vol. ii. p. 368), on the attempt thus to substitute charity for faith in the 
justification of a sinner. ‘Tomany, to myself formerly, it has appeared 
a mere dispute about words: but it is by no means of so harmless a 
character; for it tends to give a false direction to our thoughts, by 
diverting the conscience from the ruined and corrupted state in which we 
are without Christ. Sinis the disease. What is the remedy ?—Charity ? 
—Pshaw! Charity in the large apostolic sense of the term is the health, 
the state to be obtained by the use of the remedy, not the sovereign balm 
itself,—faith of grace,—faith in the God-manhood, the cross, the media- 
tion, the perfected righteousness of Jesus, to the utter rejection and 
abjuration of all righteousness of our own! Faith alone is the restora- 
tive. The Romish scheme is preposterous ;—it puts the rill before the 
spring. Faith is the source,—charity, that is, the whole Christian life, 
is the stream from it. It is quite childish to talk of faith being imperfect 
without charity; as wisely might you say that a fire, however bright 
and strong, was imperfect without heat; or that the sun, however cloud-_ 
less, is imperfect without beams. The true answer would be: It is not 
faith,—but utter reprobate faithlessnesgs.’ 


Nay 
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to love Him, again assured of his love towards it, else it will 
utterly wither and die. Sin unforgiven is felt to be the great 
hindrance to this; and the desire after forgiveness,—if it be 
not a mere selfish desire after personal safety, in which case it 
can be nothing before God,—is the desire for the removal of 
this hindrance, that so the heart may be free to love and to 
know itself beloved again. This desire then is itself love at 
its negative pole ; not as yet made positive, for the absolving 
word of grace can alone make it this. It is the flower of love 
desiring to bud and bloom, but not venturing to put forth its 
petals in the chilling atmosphere of God’s anger; but which 
will do this at once, when to the stern winter of his wrath the 
genial spring of his love succeeds. In this sense that woman 
‘loved much.’ All that she did attested the intense yearning 
of her heart after a reconciliation with a God of love, from 
whom she had separated herself by her sins. All her tears 
and her services witnessed how much she yearned to be per- 
mitted to love Him and to know herself beloved of Him; and 
on account of this her love, which, in fact, was faith ! (see ver. 
50, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee’), she obtained forgiveness 
of her sins. This acknowledgment that a life apart from God 
is not life but death, with the conviction that in God there is 
fulness of grace and blessing, and that He is willing to impart 
of this fulness to all who bring the vessels of empty hearts to 
be filled by Him; this, call it faith or initiatory love, is what 
alone makes man receptive of any divine gift; and this the 
Pharisee, in the self-sufficiency of his legal righteousness,” had 

! Very distinctly Theophylact (in loc.) : ‘Because she loved much, 
another way of saying, because she showed great faith,’ and presently 
before he calls all which she had been doing for her Saviour, ‘ signs of 
faith and love.’ Ser Gerhard, Loc. Theoll. loc. xvi. 8. 1. 

2 The Bustan of the famous Persian poet Saadi (Tholuck, Bliithen- 
sammi. aus d. Morgent. Mystik, p. 251) has a story which sounds like an 
echo of this evangelical history. Jesus, while on earth, was once enter- 
tained in the cell of a dervisch of eminent reputation for sanctity. Inthe 
same city dwelt a youth sunk in every sin, ‘ whose heart was so black 
that Satan himself shrunk back from it in horror ;’ he, appearing before 


the cell of the monk, as smitten by the very presence of the Divine prophet, 
began to lament deeply the wickedness of his life past, and shedding 
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scarcely at all ; he therefore deriving little or no profit from 
that nearness to Christ into which by God’s gracious providence 
he was brought. But that woman had it in large measure ; 
she therefore bore away the choicest and best blessing which 
the Son of God had to bestow; to her those words of joy were 
spoken, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven’ (cf. Luke v. 20). Many were 
offended ; ‘ they that sat'at meat with him began to say within 
themselves, Who is this that forgiveth sins also ?’ offended 
as others before at a similar bestowal of pardon had been 
(Matt. ix. 2,3; Mark ii. 7), yet not venturing openly to utter 
their displeasure ; He meanwhile, not disconcerted by these 
murmurs of theirs, but implicitly reasserting his claim to for- 
give sing, followed up one word of grace and power by another, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee (cf. Mark x. 52; Matt. ix. 29) ; 
go in peace ;’ and thus in her it was fulfilled, that ‘where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.’ 


abundant tears, to implore pardon and grace. The monk indignantly 
interrupted him, demanding how he dared to appear in his presence and 
in that of God’s holy prophet; assured him that for him there was no 
forgiveness ; and in proof how inexorably he considered his lot was fixed 
for hell, exclaimed, ‘ My God, grant me but one thing, that I may stand 
far from this man on the judgment-day.’ On this Jesus spoke: ‘It shall 
be even so: the prayer of bothis granted. This sinner has sought mercy 
and grace, and has not sought them in vain,—his sins are forgiven,— 
his place shall be in Paradise at thelastday. But thismonk has prayed 
that he may never stand near this sinner,—his prayer too is granted,— 
hell shall be his place, for there this sinner shall never come,’ 


3Ir 


PARABLE XVII. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Luke x. 30-37. 


WE need not ascribe to the lawyer who ‘ stood wp’ and pro- 
posed to our Lord the question out of which this parable grew, 
any malicious intention; least of all that deep malignity 
which moved some other questioners, who were in fact laying 
snares for his life (John vill. 6; Matt. xxii.16). The question 
itself, ‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?’ was not an 
ensnaring one: of another who put the same we are assured 
that Jesus loved him (Mark x. 21); it was not, like that of the 
tribute-money (Matt. xxii. 17), one which it might be hoped 
would compromise the answerer, whatever reply He made. 
Neither was the spirit which dictated the question captious 
or mocking. This much we confidently gather from the 
earnestness of the Lord’s reply ; who was not wont to answer 
mere cavillers or despisers so. Itis true that this scribe or 
lawyer (Matt. xxi. 85, compared with Mark xi. 28, shows the 
identity of the two) put his question to Christ, ‘ tempting Him.’ 
But exactly the same is affirmed of another lawyer (Matt. xxii. 
85); who could have tempted with no ill intention, seeing 
that Christ bears testimony to him, ‘Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God’ (Mark xii. 384). For indeed ‘to tempt’ 
means properly no more than to make trial of ; and whether 
the tempting be honourable or the contrary, is determined by 
the motive out of which it springs. Thus God ‘tempts’ man, 
putting him to wholesome proof, revealing to him secrets of 
his own heart, to which else even he himself might have 
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remained a stranger to the end (Jam. i. 12); He ‘tempts ’ 
man, to bring out his good and to strengthen it (Gen. xxii. 1; 
Heb. xi. 17); to show him his evil, that he, made aware of 
this, may strive against and overcome it,—to humble him, and 
to do him good in his latter end (Deut. viii. 3, 16). Only he 
who bears the Tempter’s name (Matt. iv. 8), a name which he 
has earned too well (Gen. iii. 1-5), ‘tempts’ with the single 
purpose of irritating, calling out, and strengthening man’s 
evil.! If the intention of this lawyer is not that high and 
holy one, as little is it this malignant and devilish. Rather 
we may suppose that the fame of this young Galilean teacher 
has reached his ears; and he will now take his measure; 
and counts that he cannot do this more effectually than by 
proposing to Him the question of questions, ‘What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life ?’ 

Our Lord answers question with question: ‘ What is 
written in the law 2? how readest thou ?’—as much as to say, 
‘What need of inquiring further? Is not the answer to thy 
question contained in that very law of which thou professest 
thyselfa searcher and expounder ?’ The lawyer shows himself 
not altogether unworthy of the name he bears; for in answer 
to this appeal he quotes rightly Deut. vi. 5, in connexion with 
Lev. xix. 18, as containing the quintessence of the law. That 
he should thus lay his finger at once on ‘ the great command- 
ment,’ by the Lord Himself accepted as such (Matt. xxii. 86; 
Mark xii. 80), showed no little spiritual discernment. His 
words are right words, however he may be ignorant of their 


1 Tleipd ew = metpay AauBdver. Augustine defines often the manner in 
which it is lawful to affirm that God tempts; thus (Enarr. in Ps. ly. 1) : 
Every temptation is a trial, and the issue of every trial has its fruit. 
For whereas a man is generally but little known even to himself, he 
knows not what he can bear and what he cannot, and sometimes pre- 
sumes that he can bear what he cannot and sometimes despairs of 
being able to bear what he can. Temptation comes as a kind of question 
and the man is discovered of himself, for to himself he was a secret, pee 
he was not a secret to his maker.’ Cf. Tertullian, De Orat. 8. On the 


difference between meipdCew and doxmdCew see my Synonyms of the New 
Testament, § 74. 
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full import, of all which they involve; and the Lord declares 
as much : ‘Thow hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live.’ Let this which he knows express itself in his life, and 
all will be well. His conscience is touched at last; he feels 
himself put on his defence, and itis, as the Evangelist declares, 
out of a desire to clear himselfthat his next question proceeds : 
‘But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who 
is my neighbour ?’? He may not have been large and free in 
the exercise of love towards his fellow-men ; but then how few 
had-elaims upon him, and how difficult it was to determine 
which were these. ‘Who is my neighbour ?’?1 The very 
question, like Peter’s ‘ How oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him’ (Matt. xviii. 21)? was not merely one 
capable of receiving a wrong answer, but did itself involve a 
wrong condition of mind, from whence alone it could have 
sprung. He who inquired, ‘ Who is my neighbour 2’ who 
wished the entire extent of his obligation to others to be declared 
to him beforehand, showed in this howlittle he understood of 
that love, whose_essence is that it owns no limit except its 
own inability to — further, receives a law f from itself _ 
lone, being which they who are ever paying ng, a are best _ 


contented still 7% owe (Rom. xiii. 8). 
What he needed who could propose such a question as this, 


was, that his eye should be taken off from those, the more or 
fewer, towards whom, as he conceived, love should be shown, 
and turned inward upon him who should show the love; and 
this which he needed the Lord in his infinite wisdom and 
erace provided for him in the parable which follows. Without 


1 Tt is instructive to see the question of the narrow-hearted lawyer, 
‘ Who is my neighbour ?’ reappearing in one with whom we might think 
that he had little in common. I make this extract from Hmerson’s 
Essays (Ess. 2): ‘Do not tell me, as a good man did to-day, of my 
obligation to put all poor men into good situations. Are they my poor ? 
T tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the 
dime, the cent, I give to sach men as do not belong to me,and to whom I 
do not belong. Thereisa class of persons to whom by all spiritual affinity 
I am bought and sold: for them I will go to prison, if need be; but your 
miscellaneous popular charities, &c.’ 
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further preface He begins: ‘ A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho.’ We are not expressly told that this 
‘certain man’ was a Jew; but doubtless we were intended to 
regard the traveller between Jerusalem and Jericho as such ; 
though here and there an expositor denies this, and will see 
in him a heathen, much to the weakening of the lesson which 
the parable is meant to convey. He ‘went’ or ‘was going 
down,’ not merely because Jerusalem stood considerably higher 
than Jericho,—the latter lying nearly six hundred feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean sea, so that the language has 
its fitness in this respect,—but because the going to Jerusa- 
lem, as to the metropolis, was always regarded as a going wp 
(Acts xviii. 22). The distance between the two cities was 
about a hundred and fifty stadia,—the road lying through a 
desolate and rocky region, ‘ the wilderness that goeth up from 
Jericho’ (Deut. xxxiv. 3; Josh. xvi. 1). The plain of Jericho, 
an oasis in the wilderness, was of rare fertility and beauty, 
the Tempe of Judea, well watered, and abounding in palms 
(‘the city of palm-trees,’ Deut. xxxiv.3; Judg.i.16; 2 Chron. 
Xxvili. 15), in roses, in balsam, in honey, and in all the choicest 
productions of Palestine.! The squalid village of Riha marks 
now the spot where once this glorious city stood.?. On his 
way he ‘ fell among thieves,’ or rather ‘among robbers ; ’—but 
at the time when the Authorized Translation was made, there 
,was no strongly-marked distinction between the words ; 3— 
violent and bloody men, who ‘stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead.’ 


1 Josephus, B. J. iv. 8. 3. Cotoyicus, Itiner., quoted by Winer 
(Realwirterbuch, s. v. Jericho) : ‘ The extensive plain in which it lies is 
surrounded by mountains in the form of an amphitheatre, is very 
pleasant and fertile, and though at present uncultivated, abounds with 
flowers and sweet-smelling herbs.’ Compare Strabo, xvi. 2, ad finem; 
Stanley, Sinat and Palestine, p. 299; and Keim, Jesw von Nazara, vol. 
iii. p. 17. 

2 Ritter, Comparative Geography of Palestine, vol. iii. pp. 18-36, 
brings together all of most important which modern travellers have 
written concerning Jericho. 

* See my Synonyms of the New Testament, § 44. 
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The mention of stripping first and wounding afterwards may 
seem to reverse the natural order in the succession of events; 
but isindeed exactly what would happen. The murderous ban- 
ditti will not injure the raiment which shall be a part, probably 
an important part, of the spoil by gashes, or stain it with the 
blood of their victim.! The incident is drawn from the life. 
Josephus more than once mentions the extent to which 
Palestine in those later days was infested with banditti; ? 
and from St. Jerome we learn that the road leading from one 
of these cities to the other was at one place called the Red or 
the Bloody Way,’ from the blood which had been there shed; 
that in his own time there was in this wilderness a fort with 
a Roman garrison, for the protection of travellers. Nor has 
the danger now ceased; Arabs of the wilderness,t having 
their lurking places in the deep caves of the rocks, now as of 
old infest the road, making it unsafe even for the vast host of 
pilgrims to descend to the Jordan without the protection of a 
Turkish guard.° 

As the poor traveller lay bleeding in the road, ‘by chance 
there came down a certain priest that way ;’—‘ by coincidence,’ 
we might say, by that wonderful falling-in of one event with 
another, which often seems chance to us, being indeed the 
mysterious weaving-in, by a higher hand, of the threads of 
different men’s lives into one common woof. ‘That hand 
brings the negative pole of one man’s need into relation with 


1 There is a noticeable story in Lamartine’s Travels in the Holy Land 
of one who being enticed to a solitary place, and there bidden to strip to 
the end that, this done, his life might be taken, turned the tables on his 
intending murderer. 

2rAntinxx, Go bseByJ. X1..12:5. 

3 Onomast. s. y. Adommim. But it bore this name already in 
Joshua’s time, Josh. xv. 7: xvili. 17. There is an impressive description 
of this dreary route in Lamartine, Travels in the Holy Land; and in 
Keim, Jesu von Nazara, vol. iii. p. 59. 

4 Jerome (In Jerem. ili. 2): ‘The Arabs. . . . a race much given to 
robberies, which to this day infests the borders of Palestine, and besets 
the path of those descending from Jerusalem to Jericho.’ 

5 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 416; compare Josephus, B. J. iy. 
8. 3. 
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the positive of another man’s power to help, one man’s 
emptiness into relation with another’s fulness. Many of our 
summonses to acts of love are of this kind, and they are those, 
perhaps, which we are most in danger of missing, through a 
failing to see in them this ordering of God. At all events he 
who ‘ came down that way’ missed his opportunity—a priest, 
perhaps one of those residing at Jericho, which was a great 
station of the priests and other functionaries of the temple, 
and now on his way to Jerusalem, there to execute his office 
‘in the order of his course’ (Luke i. 8); or who, having 
accomplished his turn of service, was now journeying home. 
But whether thus or not, he was one who had never learnt 
what that meant, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ; ’ 
who, whatever duties he might have been careful in fulfilling, 
had ‘ omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith ;’ for ‘when he saw him, he passed by on 
the other side. And likewise a Levite,’ but with aggravation 
in his cruelty; for he, ‘ when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him,’ and haying seen the miserable condition of 
the wounded man, claiming as it did instant help—for the 
life that remained was fast ebbing through his open gashes— 
he too ‘ passed by on the other side.’ Tacitus, while he paints 
in darkest colours the unsocial character of the Jews, must 
yet admit this much to their honour, that, however unfriendly 
to all others, they were prompt to show pity among themselves ;! 
but even this redeemimg grace is wanting here; they on 
whose part it is wanting being the express guardians and in- 
terpreters of a law so careful in urging the duties of humanity, 
that it twice said, ‘Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass 
or his ox fall down by the way, and hide thyself from them: 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again’ (Deut. xxii. 
4; Exod. xxii. 5). Here not a brother’s ox or hisags, but a 
brother himself, was lying in his blood, and they hid themselves 
from him (Isai. lviii. 7). 

No doubt they did, in some way or other, justify their 
neglect to their own consciences ; made excuses to themselves: 


‘ Hist. v. 5: ‘Among themselves their compassion is ever ready,’ 


ay 
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as that where one outrage had happened, there was danger of 
another,—that the robbers could not be far distant, and might 
return at any moment,—or that the sufferer was beyond all 
human help,—or that one found near him might himself be 
accused as his murderer. The priest, we may imagine, said 
he could not tarry ; the service of the temple must not wait, 
must not be left incomplete during his absence. Why too 
should he undertake a perilous office? Was not the Levite 
close behind, to whom such ministries of help would more 
naturally appertain, and by whom his lack of service, service 
which the circumstances of the case rendered it impossible 
that he should render, would inevitably be supplied ? And then 
the Levite in his turn may have thought with himself, that there 
could be no obligation on him to thrust himself on a danger 
from which the priest had just shrunk; duty it could not be, 
else that other would never have omitted it. Such action on 
his part would be a kind of affront to his superior, an implicit 
charging of him with inhumanity and hardness of heart. And 
so, falling back on these or similar pleas, they left their fellow- 
countryman to perish. 

‘But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 


he was. This man was exposed to exactly the same perils as 


those who went before him ; moreover it was no fellow- 
countryman who demanded his heip ; one rather of an alien 
and hostile race; but he neither took counsel of selfish fears, 
nor steeled his heart against all pity with the thought that 
the wounded and bleeding man was a Jew, whom he as a 
Samaritan was bound to detest; but when he saw him, ‘ he 
had compassion on him.’ This, as the best thing which he 
gave or had to give, is mentioned first ; the rest will follow.! 
While the priest and Levite, boasting themselves the ministers 
of the God of all pity and compassion, neglected the 
commonest duties of humanity, it was left to the excommuni- 


1 Gregory the Great says beautifully on this (Moral. xx. 36) : ‘For in 
supplying him with things more external, he bestowed something that 
was outside himself. But since he granted his neighbour his tears and 
his compassion, he gave him also something from within himself.’ 
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cated Samaritan, whose very name was a bye-word of scorn 
among the Jews, and synonymous with heretic (John vii. 48), 
to show what love was; and this toward one of an alien 
stock ;! one of a people who would have no dealings with his 


1 Our Lord calls the Samaritan a ‘stranger’ (4AAoyerts, Luke xvii. 
18), one of a different stock; aAAve@vets Josephus tells us they were wont 
to style themselves, when in the evil times of the Jews they wished to 
disclaim all relationship, and such he evidently accounts them (Antt. 
ix. 14.3; xi. 8.6). The notion of the Samaritans as a mingled people, 
composed of two elements, one heathen and one Jewish, has of late found 
its way not merely into popular but into learned books ; so that they are 
often spoken of as, ina great measure, the later representatives of the ten 
tribes. The mistake is quite recent. In Christian antiquity they were 
always regarded as a people of unmingled heathen blood (see testimonies 
in Suicer, Thes. s. v. Sanapelrns, to which may be added Theophylact on 
Luke xvii. 15, Acotipio: yap of Sauapetrat) ; so too by the expositors of 
two hundred years ago. Hammond describes the Samaritan in our par- 
able as ‘ being of an Assyrian extraction ;’ and Maldonatus: Samaritani 
origine Chaldei erant; see Reland, De Samaritanis. For the opinion of 
Makrizi, the very accurate and learned Arabian geographer, see S. de 
Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, vol. li. p. 177; and Robinson says (Biblical Re- 
searches), ‘The physiognomy of those we saw was not Jewish.’ At 
2 Kin. xvii., where the deportation of Israel is related, there is not a 
word suggesting that any were left, or that there afterwards was any 
blending of the Cuthites and other Assyrian colonists brought in, with a 
remnant of the Israelites whom they found in the land. It is true that 
when Judah was carried away captive, many of the poorer sort were 
allowed to remain (2 Kin. xxy. 12); and Winer (Realwérterbuch, s. v. 
Samaritaner) thinks it very unlikely that some out of the ten tribes were 
not left behind in like manner. But at 2 Kin, xxi. 13 the Lord threat- 
ening Judah says, ‘I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of Samaria and 
the plummet of the house of Ahab; and I will wipe Jerusalem as a man 
wipeth a dish, and turneth it upside down.’ This, only a threatagainst 
Judah, in part averted by repentance, had actually been executed against 
Samaria (2 Kin. xvii. 6, 23, 24; Jer. vii. 15; Josephus, Anté. ix. 14. ys 
With Oriental conquerors it was no uncommon thing thus thoroughly to 
clear a conquered territory of all its inhabitants; caynvetew the actual 
process was called (Herodotus, iii. 149 ; vi. 31). If the Samaritans had 
owned any Jewish blood, they would certainly have urged this, as 
mightily strengthening their claim to be allowed to take part with the 
returned Jewish exiles, in the rebuilding of the temple; but their words 
practically exclude this: ‘ We seek your God as ye do, and we do sacri- 
fice unto Him since the days of Esarhaddon king of Assur, which brought 
us up hither’ (Ezra iv. 2). When our Lord, at the first sending out of 
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people, who anathematized them; even as, no doubt, all the 
influences which had surrounded him from his youth would 
have led him, as far as he yielded to them, to repay insult 
with insult, and hate with hate. For if the Jew called the 
Samaritan a Cuthite,—a proselyte of the lions (2 Kin. xvii. 
24, 25, 30),—an idolater worshipping the image of a dove,— 
if he cursed him publicly in his synagogue,—prayed that he 
might have no portion in the resurrection of life, and by 
refusing under any conditions to admit him as a proselyte, 
did his best to secure the fulfilment of this prayer,—proclaimed 
that his testimony was naught and might not be received,— 
that he who entertained a Samaritan in his house was laying 
up judgment for his children,—that to eat a morsel of his food 
was as the eating of swine’s flesh,—and would rather suffer 
any need than be beholden to him for the smallest office of 
charity, —if he set it as an object of desire that he might 
never so much as see a Cuthite ; the Samaritan was not behind- 
hand in cursing, and as little in active demonstrations of 
enmity and ill-will. We have proofs of this in the Gospels 
(John ivy. 9; Luke ix. 58), and from other sources more 
examples of their spite may be gathered. For exampie, the 
Jews of Palestine being in the habit of communicating the 
exact time of the Easter moon to those of the Babylonian 
Captivity, by fires kindled first on the Mount of Olives, and 
then taken up from mountain top to mountain top, a line of 
fiery telegraphs which reached at length along the mountain 
ridge of Auranitis to the banks of the Euphrates, the 
Samaritans would give the signal on the night preceding the 
right one, so to perplex and mislead.'' And Josephus mentions 


his Apostles, said, ‘Into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not’ 
(Matt. x. 5), He was not, as some tell us, yielding to popular prejudice, but 
gave the prohibition because, till the Gospel had been first offered ‘to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ Samaritans had no more claim to 
it than any other heathen. See a valuable article, ‘Samaria,’ in the 
Dictionary of the Bible. 

1 This, according to Makrizi (S. de Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, vol. ii. p. 159), 
first put the Jews on calculating for themselves the moment of the new 
moon. Cf. Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 344. 
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that they sometimes proceeded much further than merely to 
refuse hospitality to the Jews who were going up to the feasts 
of Jerusalem ; they fell upon and murdered many of them ;" 
and once, most horrible profanation of all (see 2 Kin. xxiii. 
13, 14; Matt. xxiii. 27; Luke xi. 44; Num. xix. 16; Ezek. 
xxxix. 15), a Samaritan entering Jerusalem secretly, polluted 
the whole temple by scattering in it human bones.? 

But the heart of this Samaritan was not hardened ; though 
so many influences must have been at work to steel it against 
the distresses of a Jew; though he must have known that 
any Jew who was faithful to the precepts of the Jewish schools 
would not merely have left, but have made it a point of 
conscience to leave, him in his blood, would have counted 
that he was doing a righteous act therein. All the details of 
his tender care toward the poor stranger, of whom he knew 
nothing, save that he belonged to a nation the most bitterly 
hostile to his own, are given with a touching minuteness. 
He ‘ bound wp his wounds,’ no doubt with strips torn from his 
own garments, ‘ pouring in oil and wine,’ wine to cleanse 
them, and oil to assuage their smart and to bring gently their 
sides together (Isa. i. 6), these two being costly and highly 
esteemed remedies in all the East.? No little time must have 
been thus consumed, and this when there was every motive 
for haste. Having thus ministered to the wounded man’s 
most urgent needs, and revived in him the dying spark of 
life, he ‘ set him on his own beast’ (cf. 2 Chron. xxviii. 15), 
himself pacing on foot; ‘and brought him to an inn,’ * we 
may suppose that at Bachurim. Neither did he then commit 
him to the care of strangers, so long as he could himself tend 
him ; but there, as counting nothing done, while anything 
remained for him to do, ‘ took care of him,’ tended him as 

V Anti. xx. 6. 1. 

SAM. Xvi. Bo2 =F Dadentt. LONG: * Pliny, Hy Ne sexo ts 

* Tlaydoxetoy (cf, dmodoxetoy, Strabo), not altogether identical with 
kaTdAvua (Luke ii, 7); though both are translated by the same word. 
This has a host, is something of an inn in our sense of the word; that 


more the Eastern caravanserai, where eyery one shifts for himself. See 
the Dict. of the Bible, s. v. Inn. 


Veer 
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his state required. Nor even so did he account that he had 

7 if paid the whole debt of love, but with considerate foresight 

provided for the further wants of the sufferer: ‘And on the 
morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; and 
whatsoever thow spendest more,' when I come again, I? will 
repay thee. The sum sounds small, though larger than it 
sounds; but we may assume that he was journeying on some 
needful business to Jerusalem, and that a day or two would 
bring him back. 


Beautiful as is this parable when thus taken simply in the 
letter, inviting us to ‘put on bowels of mercies,’ to shrink 
from no offices of love, even though they should be painful 
and perilous; yet how much fairer still, how much more 
mightily provoking to love and good works, when, with most 
of the Fathers, and with many of the Reformers, we trace in 
it a deeper meaning still, and see the work of Christ, of the 
merciful Son of man Himself, portrayed to us here. None 
can refuse to acknowledge the facility with which all the 
circumstances of the parable yield themselves to this interpre- 
tation. _ It has been indeed objected, that it leaves the parable 
beside the mark, and nothing to the matter immediately in 
hand. But this is not so. For what is that matter? To 
magnify the law of love, to show who fulfils it, and who not. 
But if Christ Himself, He who accounted Himself every man’s 
brother, fulfilled it the best, showed how we ought to love and 
whom ; and if his example, or rather faith in his love towards 
us, is alone effectual in kindling our love to one another, He 
might well propose Himself and his act in succouring the 
perishing humanity, as the everlasting pattern of self-for- 
getting love, and place it in strongest contrast with the 

1 The Vulgate renders 6 tt &v rpocdaraynons, quodcunque supereroga- 
verigs. The technical theological term, ‘ works of supererogation,’ finds 
its suggestion here. 

2 Tet us not miss the éy® arotécw. ‘Trouble not the poor man 
upon that score; I will take those charges on myself;’ or it might be, 
‘Fear not thou to be a loser: J will be thy paymaster.’ 

x 
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carelessness and selfish neglect of the present leaders of the 
theocracy.! Such a meaning as this, lurking behind, though 
one day to pierce through, the literal, and to add to the 
parable a yet more endearing charm, would be of course 
latent at the first uttering. He to whom it was then spoken, 
took all in the obvious meaning; nor is the parable less 
effectual in commending man’s love to his fellow, because it 
further shadows forth the Son of man’s crowning act of love 
to the whole race of mankind.” 

Regarding it in this mystical sense, the traveller will be 
the personified human Nature, or Adam as the representative 
and head of our race. He has forsaken Jerusalem, the 
heavenly City, the city of the vision of peace, and is going 
down to Jericho, the profane city, the city under a curse 
(Josh. vi. 26; 1 Kin. xvi. 84). But no sooner has he thus 
left the holy City and the presence of his God, and turned 
his desires toward the world, than he falls into the hands of 
him who is at once a robber and a murderer (John viii. 44), 
and is by him and his evil angels stripped of the robe of his 
original righteousness, grievously wounded, left covered with 
almost mortal strokes, every sinful passion and desire a gash 
from which the life-blood of his soul is streaming.* But for 
all this he is not absolutely dead ; * for as the utmost cares of 

1 A medieval expositor of this Gospel says of it excellently well: 
‘Herein is shown that nearness of race or of blood is nothing in com- 
parison to that nearness which is of love and compassion. And because 
these abound in Christ more than in any other, more than any other He 
is our neighbour and is more to be loved.’ 

2? Compare Tholuck, Die wahre Wethe des Zweiflers, p. 63. 

8 H. de Sto. Victore (Annott. in Luc.) ; ‘The man here typifies the 
human race, which in the persons of our first parents forsook the 
celestial state, and by their sin fell into the misery of this world of 
exile, being by the cozenage of the old enemy despoiled of the robe of 
innocence and immortality, and sorely wounded by the taints of original 
sin.’ See Ambrose, Hap. in Luc. vii. 73; Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps. 
exxy. 6; and the sermon (Hom. 34 im Lic.) which Jerome has trans- 
lated out of Origen. For the later Gnostic perversions of the parable in 
this direction, see Neander, Kirchengeschichte, vol. v. p. 1121. 

* H. de Sto. Victore: ‘For although a man may be infected with such 
great wickedness that he love nought that is good, he yet cannot be 
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the Samaritan would have been spent in vain upon the poor 
traveller, had the spark of life been wholly extinct, so a 


-restoration for man would have been impossible, had there 


been nothing to restore, no spark of divine life, which by a 
heavenly breath might be fanned into flame; no truth in 
him, which might be extricated from the unrighteousness in 
which it was detained. When the angels fell, by a free self- 
determining act of their own will, with no solicitation from 
without, their loss was not in part, but altogether. With man 
it is otherwise. He is ‘ half-dead ;’ he has still a conscience 
witnessing for God ; evil has not become his good, however 
weak he may prove to resist it; he has the sense of some- 
thing lost, and at times a longing for its recovery. His case 
would be desperate, were there none to restore him but 
himself; it is not desperate in the hands of an almighty and 
all-merciful Physician. 

He, and He only, can restore to man what he has lost, 
can bind up the bleeding hurts of his soul, can say to him in 
his blood, Live (Ezek. xvi. 6). The Law could not do it. 
‘If there had been a law given which could have given life, 


_ verily righteousness should have been by the law’ (Gal. iii. 


21).1 That was but like Elisha’s staff, which might be laid 
on the face of the dead child, but life did not return to it the 
more (2 Kin. iv. 81); Elisha himself must come ere the child 
reyive.2. Or as Theophylact here expresses it: ‘The law 
came and stood over him where he lay, but then, overcome 
by the greatness of his wounds, and unable to heal them, 


blinded by so great ignorance as to know nought that is good... The 
sword of the enemy has not wholly destroyed a man, so long as it has 
not been able altogether to do away in him the worth of natural good.’ 
Augustine (Quest. Lvang. ii. 19): ‘On the side on which he can under- 
stand and know God a man is alive, on the side on which he is wasted 
and overwhelmed with sins he is dead.’ 

1 The selection of Gal. iii. 16-23 for the Epistle on the 13th Sunday 
after Trinity, this parable supplying the Gospel, shows the interpretation 
which the Church puts upon the parable. The Gospel and Epistle attest 
the same truth, that the law cannot quicken; that righteousness is not 
by it, but by faith in Christ Jesus. 


2 Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. lxx. 15. 
x2 
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departed.’ Nor could the sacrifices do better ; they could not 
‘make the comers thereunto perfect,’ nor ‘take away sins,’ 
nor ‘purge the conscience.’ Priest and Levite were alike 
powerless to help: so that, in the eloquent words of a scholar 
of St. Bernard’s,! ‘ Many passed us by, and there was none 
to save. That great patriarch Abraham passed us by, for he 
‘jastified not others, but was himself justified in the faith of 
One to come. Moses passed us by, for he was not the giver 
of grace, but of the law, and of that law which leads none 
to perfection ; for righteousness is not by the law. . Aaron 
passed us by, the priest passed us by, and by those sacrifices 
which he continually offered was unable to purge the con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God. Patriarch 
and prophet and priest passed us by, helpless both in will 
and deed, for they themselves also lay wounded in that 
wounded man. Only that true Samaritan beholding was 
moved with compassion, as He is all compassion, and poured 
oil into the wounds, that is, Himself into the hearts, purifying 
all hearts by faith. Therefore the faith of the Church passes 
by all, till it attain to Him who alone would not pass 7 by ’? 
(Rom. viii. 8). 


! Gillebert. He completed not unworthily the exposition of the Can- 
ticles which St. Bernard had left unfinished at his death—Compare a 
noble passage in Clement of Alexandria (Qwis Dives Salv. 29): ‘But who 
else could it be but the Saviour himself? Or who rather than He would 
have had compassion upon us who at the hands of the powers of dark- 
ness have been nigh done to death with the number of our wounds, with 
fears, lusts, passions, sorrows, guiles and pleasures? Of these wounds 
Jesus is the one healer, utterly excising our passions by the roots; not 
like the law applying empty remedies, the fruits of worthless trees, but 
laying his axe to the roots of the wickedness. He it is who pours upon 
our wounded souls wine which is the blood of the Vine of David, who 
applies and lavishes upon us the oil of the spirit of compassion. He itis 
who shows to us the bonds of health and salvation as never to be broken, 
even love, faith and hope. He it is who appoints angels and princi- 
palities and powers to minister to us for a great reward, since these also 
shall be freed from the vanity of the world by means of the revelation 
of the glory of the sons of God.’ 

* Augustine’s proof that our Lord intended Himself by this Samaritan 
is singular (Serm. clxxi. 2): ‘ When two terms of reproach were cast at 
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Were it absolutely needful to attach a precise meaning to 
the ‘oil’ and the ‘ wine,’ we might say with Chrysostom, that 


the former is the anointing of the Holy Spirit, the latter the 


blood of passion.! On the binding wp of the wounds it may 
be observed that the Sacraments have been often called the 


the Lord and it was said “ Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil,’ He 
might have answered “ Neither am I a Samaritan nor have I a devil.” 
He answers, however, ‘‘I have not a devil.’”” The term He answers He 
refuted ; the term as to which He was silent He confirmed.’ Cf. Enarr. 
im Ps. cxxxvi. 3. 

1 They were sometimes interpreted differently ; the oil as the ‘ gentle 
consolation,’ the wine as the ‘ stern rebuke.’ Thus St. Bernard says of 
the good pastor: ‘ Let him be as the Samaritan, watching and observing 
when he is to present the oil of compassion and when the wine of fer- 
vour ;’ and at more length, In Cant., Serm. xliv. 3. So too Gregory the 
Great (Mor. xx. 5): ‘In rulers there should be alike a compassion right- 
eous in its consolation and a discipline pious in its wrath ; wherefore also 
to the wounds of that half-murdered traveller who was brought by the 
Samaritan to the inn, both wine and oil are applied, that the wounds may 
be stung by the wine and soothed by the oil: so that everyone who is 
appointed unto the healing of wounds, in the wine may apply the sting 
of severity, and in the oil the soothing influence of kindness: that by the 
wine what is putrid may be cleansed, and by the oil what is to be healed 
may be soothed.’ Elsewhere he has resolved this whole history into 
prayer (Lap. in Ps. li.): ‘O Lord Jesus, moved by compassion mayst 
Thou deign to approach me, even me who while going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, while falling, that is, from the highest to the 
lowest, from that which gives life to that which weakens, have come 
upon the angels of darkness, who have not only robbed me of the 
garment of spiritual grace, but also have beaten me and left me nigh 
unto death. By giving me confidence for the recovery of my health, 
mayst Thou bind up the wounds of my sins, lest despairing of being 
healed they rage the worse. Mayst Thou apply to me the oil of re- 
mission, and pour on me the wine of penitence. If Thou wilt but place 
me on thine own beast, Thou wilt raise my helplessness from the earth, 
my poverty from the mire. For it is Thou who hast borne our sins, 
Thou who hast paid for us what Thou didst not take. If Thou wilt lead 
me to the inn of Thy Church, Thou wilt feed me with the refection of 
Thy body and blood. If thou wilt have care for me, neither do I vass 
over Thy commandments nor meet the rage of furious beasts. For I 
need Thy guardianship so long as I wear this corruptible flesh. Hear 
me, therefore, O Samaritan, me who am robbed and wounded, weeping 
and groaning, calling aloud and crying with David, Haye pity upon me, 
O God, according to Thy great mercy.’ 
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ligaments for the wounds of the soul; and the hurts of the 
spirit are often contemplated as bound up, no less than those 
of the body; and God as He who binds them up.’ The 
Samaritan setting the wounded man on his own beast, himself 
therefore pacing on foot by his side,” reminds us of Him, who, 

»/ though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich,— and who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. Neither is it far-fetched to 
regard the ‘inn’ as the figure of the Church, the place of 
spiritual refection, in which the healing of souls is ever going 
forward,—called therefore by some a hospital,—whither the 
merciful Son of man brings all whom He has rescued from 
the hand of Satan, and where He, the good physician, cares 
for them until they shall have been restored to perfect health * 
(Mal. iv. 2; Hos. xiv. 4; Ps. citi. 8; Matt. xiii. 15; Rev. 
xxii, 2; and typically, Num. xxi. 9). 

And if, like the Samaritan, He cannot tarry,* cannot 
always be in body present with those whose cure He has begun, 
if it is expedient that He should go away, yet He makes for 
them a provision of grace sufficient to last till the time of his 
return. It would be an entering into curious minutiz, one 
tending to bring discredit on this scheme of interpretation, to 
affirm decidedly of the ‘ two pence,’ that they mean either 
the two Sacraments, or the two Testaments, or the Word and 
the Sacraments, or unreservedly to accede to any one of the 
ingenious explanations which have been offered for them. 
They do better who content themselves with saying that these 
include all gifts and graces, sacraments, powers of healing, 

' Thus Ps. exlvii. 3: ‘He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth 


up their wounds.’ Augustine: ‘The binding up of wounds is the re- 
straining of sins.’ 

 Lyser: ‘By his own discomfort He sought our comfort.’ 

§ Augustine brings out another side of tle similitude: ‘The inn is 
the Church in which travellers returning to the eternal country from 
their pilgrimage are refreshed ;’ or it is an inn (avdoxezov), because 
(Origen, Hom. 34 in Lue.) ‘it receives all who wish to enter.’ 

4 Ambrose (Hap. wm Due. vii. 78): ‘This Samaritan was not free to 


linger long on the earth: He had to return thither, whence He had 
descended.’ 
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of remission of sins, or other powers which the Lord has left 
with his Church, that it may keep house for Him till his 
return. Asthe Samaritan ‘ took owt two pence, and gave them 
to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him ;’—even so 
He said to Peter, and in him to all the Apostles, ‘Feed my 
sheep,’ ‘ Feed my lambs’ (John xxi. 15-17; cf. xx. 22, 23), 
To them, and in them to all their successors, He has com- 
mitted a dispensation of the Gospel, that as stewards of the 
mysteries of God, they may dispense these for the health of 
his people. And as it was promised to the host, ‘ Whatsoever 
thow spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee,’ } 
so has the Lord engaged that no labour shall be in vain in 
Him, that what is done to the least of his brethren He will 
count as done to Himself, that they who ‘feed the flock of 
God, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind,’ ‘ when the 
chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away’ (1 Pet. v. 2, 4).? 

_ Let us reverently admire as it deserves to be admired, the 
divine wisdom with which, having brought this parable to an 
end, Christ reverses the question of the lawyer, and asks, 
‘Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 


1 Melanchthon: ‘‘‘ Whatsoever thou spendest more, I will repay 
thee,’’? as much as to say: Labours, perils, lack of counsel are coming 
upon thee, in all these I will be present with and will help thee.’ 

2 Cyprian’s use of the parable (Hp. 51) forms a sort of connecting 
link between these two interpretations, the literal and the allegorical: the 
wounded man is a sinning brother, one who has fallen away in time of 
persecution. Cyprian, who desired to deal mildly with these lapsed, and 
to readmit them to Church communion, exclaims: ‘Behold where a 
wounded brother is lying, stricken by his adversary in the battle, On 
the one side the devil is trying to kill him whom he has wounded. On 
the other, Christ is exhorting that he whom He has redeemed should not 
wholly perish. To which of the two shall we bring help, on whose side 
are we standing? Are we favouring the devil’s efforts to kill, and like 
the priest and Levite in the Gospel, passing by our brother as he lies 
almost lifeless before us? Or, like priests of God and of Christ, are we 
imitating what Christ both taught and did, are we snatching the wounded 
man from the jaws of his enemy, that he may be cured and reserved for 
the judgment of God?’ Cf, Ambrose, De Penit. i. 6; and Chrysostom, 
Adv. Jud., Orat. viii. 3. 
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him that fell among the thieves?’ The lawyer had asked, 
‘Who is the neighbour to whom it is my duty to show love ?’ 
But the Lord, answering question with question, demands, 

‘ Who is a neighbour, he who shows love, or he who shows it 
not ?’—for it was this which He desired to teach, that love 
finds its own measure in itself; like the sun, which does not 
inquire upon what it shall shine, or whom it shall warm, but 
shines and warms by the very law of its own being, so that 
nothing is hidden from its light and heat. The lawyer had 
said, ‘ Designate my neighbour to me; tell me what marks a 
man to be such? Is it one faith, one blood, the obligation of 
mutual benefits, or what else, that I may know to whom I 
owe this debt?’ The Lord rebukes the question, holding up 
to him a man, and this man a despised Samaritan, who so 
far from seeking limits to his love, freely and largely exercised 
it towards one whose only claim upon him consisted in his 
needs; who assuredly had none of the marks of a neighbour, 
in the lawyer’s sense of the word. The parable is a reply, 
not tothe question, for to that it is no reply,! but to the spirit 
out of which the question proceeded. ‘ You inquire, Who is 
my neighbour? Behold a man who asked quite another 
question, ‘‘'To whom can I be a neighbour?’’ And then be - 
yourself the judge, whether you or he have most of the mind 

of God; which is most truly the doer of his will, the imitator 
of his perfections.’ 


To the Lord’s question, ‘Which now of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell among the 
thieves ?’ the lawyer circuitously replies, ‘He that shewed 
mercy on him ;’—let us hope from no grudging reluctance to 
give the honour directly and by name to a Samaritan; ? 


‘ Maldonatus is the only commentator I know who has fairly put this 
difficulty, which is on the face of the parable. It is one of the many 
merits of this most intolerant and abusive Jesuit (Maldonatus maledi- 
centissimus, as he used to be called), that he never evades a difficulty, 
but fairly states it, whether he can resolve it or not. 


* So Bengel: ‘ It is not from any reluctance that the lawyer abstains 
from explicitly naming the famuritan.’ 
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although it certainly has something of this appearance. But 
let that have been as it might, ‘Go,’ said the Lord to him, 
‘and do thou likewise’ (Luke vi. 86; Col. iii. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 
8). These last words will hardly allow us to agree with 
those who in later times have maintained that this parable 
and the discourse that led to it are, in fact, a lesson on justifi- 
cation by faith—that the Lord sent the questioner to the law, 
to the end that, being by that convinced of sin and of his own 
shortcomings, he might discover his need of a Saviour. The 
intention seems rather to make the lawyer aware of the mighty 
gulf which lay between his knowing and his doing,—how little 
his actual exercise of love kept pace with his intellectual 
acknowledgment of the debt of love due from him to his 
fellow-men: on which subject he may very well have had 
secret misgivings himself, when he asked, ‘ Who is my 
neighbour ?’ It is true, indeed, that this our sense of how 
short our practice falls of our knowledge, must bring us to 
the conviction that we cannot live by the keeping of the law, 
that by the deeds of the law no flesh shall be justified,—so 
that here also we shall get at last to faith as that which alone 
can justify ; but this is a remoter consequence, and not the 
immediate teaching of the parable, 


33° 


PARABLE XYIII. 
THE FRIEND AT MIDNIGHT. 
Luke xi. 5-8. 


THE connexion between this parable and the words that go 
before is easy to be traced. As the Lord ‘was praying in a 
certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.’ 
In reply to this request of theirs He graciously gives them 
that perfect form of words, which, coming immediately from 
Him, has ever borne his name. But having done this, He 
now instructs them further in what spirit, with what instancy 
and perseverance, they ought to pray. There is the same 
argument as in the parable of the Unjust Judge (Luke xviii. 
2-8), from the less to the greater, or more accurately, from 
the worse to the better ;—but with this difference, that here 
the tardy selfishness of man is set against the prompt liberality 
of God, while there it is the unrighteousness of man which 
is tacitly contrasted with the righteousness of God. The 
conclusion is, if churlish man can be won by mere impor- 
tunity to give, and unjust man to do right, how much more 
certainly shall the bountiful Lord bestow, and the righteous 
Lord do justice.' Perhaps there is this further distinction, 
that here it is prayer for the needs of others, in which we are 
bidden to be instant; while there it is rather prayer for the 


1 Augustine (Hp. cxxx. 8): ‘From this we should understand that if 
a man who against his will is awakened from his sleep by a suppliant 
is compelled to give, how much more bountifully will He give who knows 
no sleep, and who wakens us from our sleep that we may ask.’ 
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supply of our own. In neither case may we urge the illus- 
tration so far, as to conceive of prayer as an overcoming of 
God’s reluctance, when it is, in fact, a laying hold of his 
highest willingness.!| For though there is an aspect under 
which God may present Himself to ws, similar to that of the 
Unjust Judge and of the churlish Friend, yet always with 
this essential difference,—that his is a seeming unwillingness 
to grant, theirs is a veal. Under such an aspect of seeming 
unwillingness to hear did the merciful Son of man present 
Himself to the Syro-Pheenician woman (Matt. xv. 21). But 
why? Not because He was reluctant to give, but because He 
knew that her faith would carry her triumphantly over all 
obstacles in her path; that through such resistance as He 
opposed to that faith for a while, it would be called out, 
strengthened, purified, as, had this trial been spared, it could 
never otherwise have been. In like manner the great Angel 
of the Coyenant contended with Jacob, wrestled with him all 
the night; yet allowing Himself at the last to be overcome 
by him, left a blessing behind Him; and Jacob henceforth 
was Israel ; being permanently lifted up through that conflict 
into a higher condition, as was expressed by that nobler name 
which henceforth he bore, ‘for as a Prince hast thou power 
with God and with men, and hast prevailed’ (Gen. xxxii. 28). 

The parable of the Friend at Midnight rests on a familiar 


1 This is finely expressed by Dante (Parad. 20),in words which have 
as much a theological as a poetical interest: 
Regnum celorum violenzia pate 
Da caldo amore e da viva speranza, 
Che vince la divina volontate, 
Non a guisa che |’ uomo all’ uom soyranza, 
Ma vince lei, perché vuole esser vinta, 
E vinta vince con sua beninanza. 
‘Fervent love, 
And lively hope, with violence assail 
The kingdom of the heavens, and overcome 
The will of the Most High ; not in such sort 
As man prevails o’er man; but conquers it, 
Because ’tis willing to be conquer’d, still, 
Though conquer’d, by its mercy, conquering.’—Cary. 
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incident of common life; and, spoken as it is to humble men, 
the incident on which it rests may easily have come within 
the range of their own experience : ‘ Which of you shall have 
a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto 
him, Friend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend of mine in his 
journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him ?? 
These words have yielded ample scope for allegorical and 
mystical interpretations, and some of no little beauty ; though 
we cannot regard them as more than graceful adaptations for 
pious uses of the Lord’s words. For example, the guest 
arriving at midnight has been explained as the spirit of man, 
which, weary of its wanderings in the world, of a sudden 
desires heavenly sustenance ;—begins to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. But the host, or man himself, in so far 
as he is ‘ sensual, not having the Spirit,’ has nothing to set 
before this unlooked-for guest, and in this his spiritual empti- 
ness! is here taught to appeal to God, extorting in earnest 
prayer from Him that which is bread indeed, and heavenly 
food for the soul.” Another interesting adaptation in the same 


1 Augustine: ‘ Set in the midst of tribulation.’ 
? Bede (Hom. in Luc. xi.) : ‘ The friend who came from a journey is 
our own soul, which, as often as it wanders abroad in search of things 


earthly and temporal, departs from us. It returns therefore, and longs . 


to be refreshed with heavenly food, so soon as it has come again to itself. 
and begun to meditate on things celestial and spiritual. Whence the 
supplant beautifully adds, ‘And I have nothing to set before him,’ for 
the soul which after the darkness of the world is panting after God, 
has no pleasure in thinking of or beholding aught save him.’ And Ber- 
nard (In Rogat. Serm.): ‘ By the friend who comes to me I understand 
no other than myself, when deserting things transitory I return unto 
my heart. The friend comes from a distant country where he was wont 
to feed swine and to hunger insatiably for the husks. He comes sore 
pressed by hunger, but alas, he chooses a poor host and enters an empty 
house. What shall I do for this wretched and pitiable friend? I own heis 
my friend, but lamabeggar. Why hastthou come to me, my friend, in such 
necessity ? Hasten, he answers, run, awaken that great friend of thine 
than whom none has greater love, and none greater wealth. Call unto 
him and say, Friend, lend me three loaves.’ Compare Augustine (Quest. 
Evang. ii. qu. 21); and a discourse which is not Augustine’s, but has 
sometimes been attributed to him (Serm. 84, Appendix). 


meal 
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kind we owe to Augustine. He is urging on his hearers the 
duty of being able to give a reason for their faith, and one not 
merely defensive, but such as shall win and persuade others ; 
and this, since it may easily happen that one from the heathen 
world, or a heretic, or even a nominal Catholic, weary of his 
wanderings in error, and longing to know something of the 
Christian faith, though lacking confidence or opportunity to 
go to the bishop or catechists, may come to them, claiming 
instruction in righteousness at their lips. How greatly it 
behoved in such a case that they should have something to 
set before him; or haying nothing, they are taught in this 
parable to whom they should seek for the supply of their own 
needs and the needs of their friend,—that they go to God, 
beseeching Him to teach them, that so they may be competent 
to teach others.! Vitringa’s explanation ? is a modification 
of this. For him the guest is the heathen world; the host 
who receives him are the servants and disciples of Jesus ; 
who in this parable are instructed that they can nourish with 
bread of life those coming to them, only as they themselves 
have obtained the same from God; which therefore they 
must solicit with all perseverance and instancy of supplica- 
tion. Where such a mystical interpretation has found room, 

1 Sern. cy. 2: ‘A friend comes to thee from a journey, that is from 
the life of this world, in which all are passing on as aliens, neither does 


any abide as a possessor, but to every man there is said: Thou hast 
been refreshed, pass on, get thee on thy journey, make room for the 


- incomer. Or perchance there cometh from an ill journey, that is from 


an ill life, some wearied friend of thine, who cannot find the truth by 
the hearing and receiving of which he may be made happy, but worn 
out amid all the desires and the poverty of the world he comes to thee as 
to a Christian and says: Give me an account of it, make me a Christian. 
And he asks something of which perchance thou in the simplicity of thy 
faith wast ignorant, and thou hast no means of refreshing the hungry 
man, but when thus reminded findest thyself needy. or thee perchance 
simple faith sufficed, for him it does not suffice. Is he to be deserted? 
Is he to be cast from thy house? Nay rather betake thee to the Lord 
himself, to him who is asleep with his household, beat at his door with 
thy prayers, and be urgent in asking.’ 

2 Hrklar. d. Parab. p. 763. 

8 Augustine: ‘Whence I live, thence I speak ; whence I am fed, this 
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it will naturally follow that in the ‘three loaves’ which the 
suppliant seeks, some special significance will be looked for. 
In them various scriptural triads have been traced ; as that 
the host, craving these, craves the knowledge of the Holy 
Trinity, of God in his three persons ;! or the three choicest 
gifts and graces of the Spirit, faith, hope, and charity ;? with 
more of the same kind.? 

‘And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble me 
mot: the door is now shut;’ the house is made up for the 
night, barred and bolted; ‘and my children ’—or, as many 
take it, ‘ my servants’ *—‘ are with me in bed ; I cannot rise 
and give thee’ (cf. Cant. v. 3). In the parable allegorically 
interpreted these last words find their spiritual equivalent, 
and are understood to mean, ‘ All, who by earlier applica- 
tion have obtained right to be called my children, have 
secured their admission into my kingdom, and are now 
resting with Me there; it is too late to apply when the time 
of admission is past.’ 

‘I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will 
rise and give him as many as he needeth.’ The strength of 
the word which the Lord uses here has been a little reduced 
by our Translators. It is not his ‘ importunity’ which so 
I minister.’ Cf. a sermon by Guerricus, Bernardi Opp. Ben. ed. vol. ii. 

. 1023. 
: 1 Augustine: Hnarr. in Ps. cii. 5; Quest. Evang. ii. 21. 

2? Kuthymius : ‘Loaves; the nourishing teaching of souls.’ 

8 Godet: ‘The meaning of the image of the three loaves must not be 
demanded from the allegory ; it must be drawn from the picture as a 
whole. One of the loaves is for the stranger, the second for the host 
who would naturally share his meal; the third would form the reserve, 


The idea of full sufficiency (as many as he needeth) is the true applica- 
tion to make of this detail.’ 

* Augustine has taken maidla so (Hp. exxx. 8): ‘As he was already 
asleep with his servants, a most pressing and importunate petitioner 
aroused him.’ 

5 Augustine : ‘ Why dost thou knock so unseasonably who in the due 
season wast slothful? Day was, and thou didst not walk in the light ; 
night has come on, and thou beginnest to knock.’ ; 

* On some other occasions they have done the same, SxiCouevous 
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much prevails as his ‘ shamelessness;’! so that we may 
suppose many askings, each more urgent than the last; 
although only that one is recorded which at length extorts 
the gift.? Yet it is a ‘ shamelessness’ mitigated by the fact, 
that not for himself, but for another, and that he may not fail 
in the sacred duties of hospitality, he thus pertinaciously 
urges his request; even as the same may be affirmed of 
Abraham, who offers us another example of successful ‘ umpor- 
tunity,’ rising almost to shamelessness in asking; he too is 
pleading not for himself, but for the city where his kinsman 
dwelt (Gen. xviii. 23-33). With no other arms than those 
which his ‘ importunity ’ supplies, the suppliant here triumphs 
in the end; he obtains, not merely the ‘ three loaves’ which 
he asked, but ‘as many as he needeth;’ like that woman 
already referred to, from whom the Saviour at first seemed 
to have shut up all his compassion, but to whom He threw 
open at the last the ample treasure-house of his grace, 
bidding her to help herself. Nor is it merely that he thus 
at last gives all which the other desires ; but he who refused 
at first so much as to send one of his household, himself now 
rises, and supplies all the wants of hig friend; for so ‘the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force.’ On the return of prayers not being always 


(Mark i. 10) is more than ‘ opened’ (‘ cleft’ in the Geneva Version) ; so 
too BacavCouevovs (Mark vi. 48) than ‘toiling ;’ oikoderroreiy (1 Tim. 
y. 14) than to ‘guide the house;’ amoomacbevras an’ aitéy (Acts xxi. 1) 
than ‘were gotten from them.’ 

1 *Avaldera—by the Vulgate happily rendered improbitas, expressing, 
as this does, an unwearied labour either in good or in bad. The Greeks 
had a proverb which one scarcely can help being reminded of here, @cbs 
évatdea, ‘Impudence is a god,’ expressing in quite another spirit, yet 
with a similar energy, all which dvaldea will obtain for a man. The 
Jews, in like manner, have a proverb, ‘Impudence is an uncrowned king,’ 
and another, ‘ Impudence succeeds even with God.’ Von Meyer (Bldtter 
fiir hihere Wahrheit, vol. v. p. 45) has some interesting remarks on the 
avatdea of this petitioner, and how it is reconcilable with the humility 
which is praised in the publican (Luke xviii. 13), : ; 

2 Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. cii. 5): ‘He extorted from weariness 
what he cannot extort by his deserts.’ 
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immediate Augustine has many excellent observations, not a 
few in connexion with this parable ;—as this: ‘ When some- 
times God gives tardily, He commends his gifts, He does 
not deny them ; ’—‘ Things long desired, are more sweet when 
obtained ; those quickly given, soon lose their value ;’—and 
again : ‘ God withholds his gifts for a time, that thou mayest 
learn to desire great things greatly.’ Faith, patience, humility, 
are all called into exercise by these temporary denials. It is 
then seen who will pray always and not faint; and who will 
be daunted by the first ill-success; like the leopard, which, 
failing to attain its prey at the first spring, turns sullenly 
back, and cannot be induced to repeat the attempt.! 

A few concluding words give the moral of all which has 
been spoken: ‘And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 2 shall be 
opened unto you.’ More is here than merely three repetitions 
of the same command ; since to‘ seek’ is more than to ‘ ask,’ 
and to ‘knock’ than to ‘seek.’ In this ascending scale of 
earnestness, an exhortation is implicitly contained not merely 
to prayer, but to increasing urgency in prayer, even till the 
suppliant carry away the boon which he requires, and which 


God is only waiting for the arrival of the proper moment to 
bestow.’ 


1 Stella: ‘There are many who in nature and habit are like the 
leopard, who if at the first or second leap he fails to secure his prey, 
pursues it no further. Evyen so are those who, if they be not heard 
at their first or second prayer, straightway desist from praying and are 
branded as impatient.’ 

* Augustine : ‘To this end God desires to be sought even that they 
who seek may become able to receive his gifts.—He gives not save to 
him who asks, lest He may give to him who cannot receive ’ 
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PARABLE XIX. 


TH (REG Herm OO i: 
LvKE xii. 16-21. 


In the midst of a discourse of Christ’s an interruption occurs 
One among his hearers is so slightly interested in his teaching. 
but has so much at heart the redressing of a wrong, which he 
has, or believes that he has, sustained in his worldly interests, 
that, unable to wait for a more convenient season, he breaks 
in with that request, at all events untimely, which gave 
occasion for this parable—‘ Master, speak to my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me.’ From this confident 
appeal, made in the presence of so many, it is likely that his 
brother did withhold from him a share of the patrimony 
which was justly his. The contrary is often taken for 
granted—that he had no right, and Inew that he had none, 
to what he is here claiming, but hoped to win from the Lord’s 
insufficient acquaintance with the matter a decision in his 
favour. There is much in the parable which found its motive 
in this request, to lead us to the opposite conclusion. That 
contains a warning, not against unrighteousness, but against 
‘ covetousness’ (ver. 15); which may display itself quite as 
much in the spirit wherewith we hold or reclaim our own, as 
in the undue snatching at that ofanother. Itwas the extreme 
inopportuneness of the time he chose for urging his claim, 
which showed him one in whom the worldly prevailed to the 
danger of making him totally irreceptive of the spiritual, and 
drew this warning word from the lips of the Lord. ‘That 
he should have desired Christ as an umpire or arbitrator,—for 


this was all he claimed (see Acts vii. 27, 85; Exod. ii. 14) ; 
Z 
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and this was all which the Lord, without publicly recognized 
authority, could have been,!—in itself was nothing sinful. St. 
Paul himself recommended the settling of differences among 
brethren by means of such an appeal (1 Cor. vi. 1-6); and 
how serious a burden this arbitration afterwards became for 
the bishops of the Church is sufficiently known.? 

But although no fault could be found with the request 
itself, Christ absolutely refused to accede to it ; declined here, 
as ever, to interfere in affairs of civil life. It was indeed 
most certain that the truth He brought, received into the 
hearts of men, would modify and change the whole frame- 
work of society, that his word and his life were the seed out 
of which Christian States, with laws affecting property as 
every thing else, in due time would unfold themselves ; but 
his work was from the inward to the outward. His adver- 
saries more than once sought to thrust upon Him the 
exercise, or to entangle Him in the assumption, of a criminal 
jurisdiction, as in the case of the woman taken in adultery 
(supposing John vill. 3-11 to be authentic); or else in a 
jurisdiction civil and political, as in the matter of the Roman 
tribute (Matt. xxii. 17). But on each such occasion He 
carefully avoided the snare laid for Him, the rock on which 
so many religious reformers, as eminently Savonarola, have 
made shipwreck; keeping Himself within the limits of that 
moral and spiritual world, from which alone an effectual 
renovation of the outer life of man could proceed. The 
language in which He puts back this claimant of his in- 
terference, ‘Man, who made me a judge or a divider over 
you 2?’ contains an allusion, which it is impossible to miss, to 
Hixod. ii, 14. Almost repeating the words there spoken, He 


1 Grotius explains pepiorns: ‘One who is taken as an arbitrator for 
dividing an inheritance, apportioning a joint property or settling boun- 
davies.’ 

* Augustine (Harr. in Ps. exyiii. 115) complains of this distraction 
from spiritual objects, and that he was not allowed to say to those 
who came to him with cases for arbitration, ‘Who made me a judge or — 
a divider over you?’ And St. Bernard warns Pope Eugenius of the 
dangers which from this quarter would beset him. 


Ce 
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declares plainly that He will not fall into the error of Moses, 
nor thrust Himself into matters which lie outside of the 
present range of his mission.! But though refusing this 
man what he sought, He gives to him something much better 
than he sought, a warning counsel; and not to him only, 
but to that whole multitude present : ‘ Take heed, and beware 
of covetousness,’ >—or better, ‘of all covetousness ; "—‘ for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.’ 

_ Fully to understand these words we must understand 
what ‘a man’s life’ is, which thus does not stand in the 
abundance of his earthly goods; of which life therefore this 
petitioner would not have had more, if, instead of half, he 
had secured the whole of the disputed inheritance. While 
we have but one word for ‘life,’ the Greek possesses two— 
one to express the life which we live, another to express that 
life by which we live; and it is of this latter which Christ is 
speaking here. A man may have his living, his Bios, the 
sustenance of his lower life, out of his earthly goods; nay 
more, they may themselves be called by this very name 
(Mark xii. 44; Luke viii. 48 ; xv. 12; xxi. 4; 1 John i. 17); 
but his life itself, his Coy, he cannot draw from them.’ The 
breath of his nostrils is of God; not all his worldly pos- 
sessions, be they ever so large, will retain his spirit an instant 
if that breath be withdrawn. And if this be true of life, 
merely as the animating principle of man’s earthly existence, 
how much less can life, as identical with peace, joy, blessed- 
ness here, and with immortality hereafter, consist in these 
things which are at once outside of a man and beneath him. 


1 See Hammond, Paraphrase (in loc.). 

2 And dons mAcovetlas (Lachmann, Tischendorf); ab oni avaritia 
(Vulg.). Augustine (Serm. cyii. 3) urges well the force of this ‘all:’ 
‘Perhaps thou wouldst call a man avaricious and covetous if he sought 
that which belonged to another. But I say that thou must not seck 
coyetously and avariciously even that which is thine. ... Not only is he 
avaricious who grasps another’s; but he too is avaricious who coyetously 
keeps his own.’ 

3 See my Synonyms of the New Testament § 27. 
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They may overlay, hinder, strangle this life; they were 
threatening to do this in one who evidently cared so much 
more for a patch of earth than for the kingdom of heaven ; 
but they cannot produce it. This life is from God, as it is to 
God. In this double meaning of ‘life’ lies the key to this 
passage, all whose force they fail to educe who accept ‘life’ 
either exclusively in the lower, or exclusively in a higher, 
sense. 

And this solemn truth, that a man’s life consists not in 
his goods ; that his lower life may come to an abruptest end, 
and that losing hold of this, he may have lost hold of all, this 
Christ proceeds to illustrate by the parable which follows. 
‘ The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully.’ 
We have no spoiler here, no extortioner, no remover of his 
neighbour’s landmark. His riches are fairly gotten; ! the 
earth empties its abundance into his lap; his wealth has 
come to him in ways than which none can be conceived more 
innocent, namely, through the blessing of God on toils which 
He has Himself commanded. But here, as so often, the 
Giver is forgotten in the gift, and that which should have 
brought nearer to Him only separates further from Him. 
The wise king had said long before, ‘ The prosperity of fools 
shall destroy them’ (Proy. i. 82): this man sets his seal to 
this word, his prosperity ensnaring him in a deeper worldliness, 
drawing out the selfish propensities of his heart into stronger 
action ;” for indeed out of how profound a heart-knowledge 
that warning word of the Psalmist proceeds, ‘If riches 
increase, set not thy heart upon them.’ It might beforehand 
be assumed that the danger of setting the heart on riches 
would be the greatest when these were escaping from our 
grasp, perishing under our hand. Experience teaches an- 
other lesson, that earthly losses are remedies for covetousness, 
while increase in worldly goods rouses and provokes it; 


‘ Augustine (Serm. clxxviii. 2): ‘Not by removing a landmark, not 
by robbing the poor, not by defrauding the innocent.’ 


* Ambrose: ‘God gives thee abundance that He may either overcome 
or condemn thine avarice.’ 


as 
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serving, not as water to quench, but as fuel to feed, the 
fire :' ‘He that loyveth silver shall not be satisfied with 
silver; nor he that loveth abundance with increase’ (Eccl. 
vy. 10). 

‘And he thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, 
because I have no room where to bestow my fruits ?? Some 
find in these words the anxious deliberations of one brought 
into sore straits by that very abundance for which others were 
envying him; not knowing which way to turn, and as 
painfully perplexed through his riches as another through his 
poverty.” Better to say, that the curtain is here drawn back, 
and we are admitted into the inner council-chamber of a 
worldling’s heart, glorying in his abundance, and realizing to 
the very letter the making ‘ provision for the flesh, to fulfil 


the lusts thereof.’ To his first words, ‘I have no room where 


to bestow my fruits,’ it has been answered well, ‘Thou hast 
barns,—the bosoms of the needy,—the houses of the widows, 
—the mouths of orphans and of infants.’* Had le listened 
to the admonition of the Son of Sirach, ‘Shut up alms in 
thy storehouses’ (xxix. 12), he would not have found his 
barns too narrow. ‘To one about to bestow his fruits amiss, 
and so in danger of losing them, Augustine addresses this 
affectionate admonition : ‘ God desires not that thou shouldst 
lose thy riches, but that thou shouldst change their place ; 


1 Plutarch applies to the covetous the line, 7d pdppaxdy cov thy vdcov 
pel(w mote, ‘Thy remedy but worsens thy disease,’ and so the Latin 
proverb: Avarum irritat pecunia, non satiat, ‘Money goads the miser, it 
does not sate him;’ compare Seneca, Ad Helv. 11; Augustine, Serm. 
i. 4; and the fine Eastern tale of Abdallah the camel-driver. 

2 So Augustine: ‘Man is more perturbed by abundance than by need;’ 
thus too Gregory the Great (Moral. xy. 22): ‘O the straits that are be- 
gotten of satiety! Because of the fertility of his fields the soul of the 
covetous man is straitened. For by saying “ What shall I do,” he plainly 
shows that, overwhelmed with passionate desires, he was labouring beneath 
the load of his affairs;’ and Grotius quotes in this view: Crescentem 
sequitur cura pecuniam, ‘As money increases, care followsit.’ But Unger 
much better: ‘The parable describes the rapturous deliberations of the 
rich man.’ 

8 Ambrose (De Nabuthe, 7); cf. Augustine, Serm. xxxvi. 9. 
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He has given thee a counsel, which do thou understand. 
Suppose a friend should enter thy house, and should find 
that thou hadst lodged thy fruits on a damp floor, and he, 
knowing by chance the tendency of those fruits to spoil, 
whereof thou wert ignorant, should give thee counsel of this 
sort, saying, ‘‘ Brother, thou losest the things which with 
great labour thou hast gathered: thou hast placed them in a 
damp place ; in a few days they will corrupt ; *—‘‘ And what, 
brother, shall I do ?’’—*‘‘ Raise them to a higher room ;”— 
thou wouldest listen to thy brother suggesting that thou 
shouldst raise thy fruits from a lower to a higher floor; and 
thou wilt not listen to Christ advising that thou raise thy 
treasure from earth to heaven, where that will not indeed be 
restored to thee which thou layest up; for He bids thee lay 
up earth, that thou mayest receive heaven, lay up perishable 
things, that thou mayest receive eternal.’ ! 

This would have been his wisdom, to provide thus for 
himself ‘ bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens 
which faileth not’ (ver. 83). But he determines otherwise ; 
he has another scheme altogether: ‘ This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns, and build greater; and there will I 
bestow all my fruits and my goods. And Iwill say to my soul, 
Soul,” thow hast * much goods laid up for many years ; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ Having now at last a 
citadel and strong tower, to which he may flee and be safe, he 
will rest from his labours, and henceforth, to put heathen 
language into the mouth of this truly heathen man, not 
defraud his genius any more. There is again an irony as 


1 Hnarr. in Ps. xlviii. 9; ef, in Ps. xxxviii. 6. 

* So Theognis: ‘ Rejoice with me, dear soul,’ Tépzed por, pire Gum, 
8 —— tanquam 

Sit proprium quidquam, puncto quod mobilis hore, 

Nune prece, nune pretio, nune vi, nunc morte supremAé, 

Permutet dominos, et cedat in altera jura.—Horace, Hp. ii. 2. 171, 
‘As if aught could be ours, and ours alone, 

Ours whom a turn of fortune may dethrone, 

Which force or favour, money, death, may take 

From us, another o’er it lord to make.’— Martin. 
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melancholy as profound in making him address this speech, 
not to his body, but to his sowl;—for that soul, though 
capable of being thus dragged down to a basest service of 
the flesh, embodied and imbruted, was also capable of being 
quickened by the divine Spirit, of knowing and loving and 
glorifying God.! And then, though the wise king had said, 
‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow’ (Proy. xxvii. 1), he boasts 
himself of ‘ many years’ (ef. Eeclus. v. 1); expects, like Job, 
to multiply his days as the sand, and to die in his nest (Job 
xxix. 18).2 Some words in the Apocrypha (Ecclus. xi. 18, 
19) constitute a remarkable parallel : ‘There is that waxeth 
rich by his weariness and pinching, and this is the portion of 
his reward: whereas he saith, I have found rest, and now 
will eat continually of my goods, and yet he knoweth not 
what time shall come upon him, and that he must leave 
those things to others, and die.’ Such a man is here. We 
have heard what he was saying to himself; it is now 
permitted us to hear what God at the same instant was saying 
to him: ‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.’ ‘ Thow fool,’ *—this title is opposed to the opinion of 


1 This is finely brought out by Basil the Great in his noble sermon 
on this parable: ‘ Alas for thy folly! Hadst thou a swine’s soul how 
else wouldst thou congratulate it but thus? So beastlike art thou, so 
ignorant of the goods of the soul, feasting it thus with meats of the 
flesh; and what the privy shall receive, is it this thou preparest for the 
soul?’ 

2 Tertullian: ‘As his crops prospered he thought of the widening of 
his barns, and long days of ease.’ 

3 Seneca, in an epistle (the 101st) on the sudden death of a rich ac- 
quaintance: ‘How foolish is it to map out one’s life! we are masters not 
even of the morrow! O what madness is theirs who enter into hopes for 
the far future! I will buy, I will build, I will trust, I will exact, I will 
take office, and then I will devote to ease my wearied and ripe old age.’ 
Compare Horace (Carm. ii. 18. 17): 


Tu secanda marmora 
Locas sub ipsum funus, et sepulcri 
Immemor struis domos. 


‘Yet you, upon death’s very brink, 
Of piling marbles only think, 
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his own foresight which he entertained, —‘ this night,’ to the 
‘ many years’ which he promised to himself,—and that ‘ soul’ 
which he purposed to nourish and make fat, it is declared shall 
be inexorably ‘ required’ of him, and painfully rendered up.’ 
But how, it is sometimes asked, did God speak tohim? Was 
it by a sudden presentiment of approaching death, by some 
strong alarm of conscience, by some mortal sickness at this 
instant falling upon him, or by what other means? In none 
of these or like ways, as I understand the words. It fared 
not with him as with the Babylonian king, to whom, while 
the word of pride was yet in his mouth, there came a voice 
from heaven, announcing that the kingdom was departed 
from him (Dan. iv. 81); nor yet as it fared with Herod, 
stricken in the hour of his profane apotheosis (Acts xi. 28). 
Not thus, but more awfully still, while those secure delibera- 
tions were going on in his thoughts, this sentence was being 
determined in the counsels of God ; 2 for so does the Lord in 
heaven deride the counsels of sinners, knowing how soon He 
will bring them to nothing. Not as yet was there any sign 
or token importing the nearness of the divine judgment ; but 
at the very moment when the decree was going forth that his 
thread of life should so soon be cut in twain, he was promising 
himself the long spaces of an uninterrupted security.? 
Nor is it merely, as our Translation has it, that his soul 

‘ shall be required,’—it ‘is required, —of him ; the doom is so 

That yet are in the quarries’ womb, 

And, all unmindful of the tomb, 

Rear gorgeous mansions everywhere.’— Martin. 


So too a Greek epigram reminds us, that with all his heaping a man is 
not able ‘ to heap up measures of life beyond his due.’ 

' Vitringa (Hrkldr.der Parab. p.781) makes ingenious reference here 
to 1 Sam. xxy. 25, observing that this rich fool is the Nabal of the New 
Testament: ‘As his name is, so is he: Nabal is his name, and folly ig 
with him,’ Compare ver. 36-38 there with this ver. 20 of our parable. 

* God, as Grotius explains it, and I believe rightly, said to him this 
‘not by way of revelation, but of decree.’ 

8 If this be right, Godet is wrong, who writes: ‘The words “God said 
to him”’ express more than a decree: they refer to a warning which the 
man hears within him before he dies.’ 
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fearfully near that the present can alone express its nearness. 
In another point our Version may be bettered. Why not 
render, ‘ This night do they require thy soul of thee’ (cf. Job 
xxvil. 20), leaving who ‘ they’ are that shall thus require it 
in the fearful obscurity of the original? Violent men, it may 
be; but more probably the avenging angels are intended, the 
ministers of judgment (cf. Job xxxiii. 22: ‘Yea, his soul 
draweth near unto the grave, and his life to the destroyers’); 
so that we have here the reverse of that ‘carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom,’ of Luke xvi. 22. The force of 
this ‘required’ (cf. Wisd. xv. 8: ‘ His life which was lent him 
shall be demanded’), is well brought out by Theophylact : 
‘For like pitiless exactors of tribute, terrible angels shall 
require thy soul from thee unwilling, and through love of life 
resisting. For from the righteous his soul is not required, 
but he commits it to God and the Father of spirits, pleased 
and rejoicing, nor finds it hard to lay it down, for the body 
lies upon it as a light burden. But the sinner who has 
enfleshed his soul, and embodied it, and made it earthy, has 
prepared to render its divulsion from the body most hard: 
wherefore it is said to be required of him, as a disobedient 
debtor that is delivered to pitiless exactors ;’! cf. Job xxvii.8: 
‘What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained, 
when God taketh away his soul?’ God ‘taketh it away ;’ for 
he is not as a ship, which has long been waiting in harbour, 
and when the signal is given, lifts joyfully its anchors, and 
makes sail for the haven of eternity; but like one by fierce 
winds dragged from its moorings, and driven furiously to 
perish on the rocks. The mere worldling is violently separated 
from the world, the only sphere of delight which he knows, as 
the fabled mandrake is torn from the earth, shrieking and 
with bleeding roots.2—‘ Then whose shall those things be, 

1 As the other side of the same truth, the Jewish doctors taught that 
the angel Gabriel drew gently out with a kiss the souls of the righteous 
from their mouths; with which we may compare the Christian phrase, 
‘to sleep in the kiss of the Lord,’ in osculo Domini obdormire. 

2 See Lucian’s inimitable sixteenth Dialogue (Cataplus), for a com- 
mentary, in its way, on these words. 
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which thou hast provided 2?’ ‘He heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who shall gather them ’ (Ps. xxxix. 6). Solomon 
long before had noted, among the vanities that cling to wealth, 
the uncertainty upon whom at the death of the gatherer it 
would devolve, as of the uses to which he would turn it: 
‘Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken under the sun, 
because I should leave it unto the man that shall be after me: 
and who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a fool ?’ 
(Hecles. ii. 18, 19, 21, 26; cf. Ps. xlix. 6-20; Jer. xvu. 11; 
Job xxvii. 16, 47). 

‘So is he that layeth wp treasure for himself, and is not 
rich toward God.’ Self and God are here contemplated as 
the two poles between which the soul is placed, for one or 
other of which it must determine, and then constitute that 
one the end and object of all its aims and efforts. If for the 
first, then the man ‘layeth wp treasure for himself,’ and 
what the issue of this is, we have seen; the man and his 
treasure come to nothing together. He has linked himself to 
the perishable in his inmost being, and he must perish with 
it. The very enriching of himself outwardly, bemg made 
the purpose of his existence, is an impoverishing of himself 
inwardly, that is, ‘foward God’ and in those which are the 
true riches: for there is a continual draining off to worldly 
objects, of those affections which should have found their 
only satisfying object in God ; where his treasure is, there his 
heart is also. Now the Scripture ever considers the heart ag 
that which constitutes a man truly rich or truly poor. He 
that has no love to God, no large spiritual affections, no 
sympathies with his brethren, is ‘wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked,’ and shall one day discover 
that he is so, however now he may be saying, ‘I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing’ (Rey. iii. 17). 
He is poor toward God; he has nothing with God; he has 
laid up in store no good foundation against the time to come. 
On the other hand, he only is truly rich, who is ‘rich 
toward God,’ who is rich in God; who has made the eternal 
and unchangeable the first object of his desires and his efforts. 
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He in God possesses all things, though in this world he may 
have nothing ; and for him to die will not be to quit, but to 
go to, his riches.} 

Christ, having thus warned his hearers against covetous- 
ness, and knowing how often it springs from distrust in the 
fatherly providence of God (Heb. xiii. 5), proceeds to remind 
them where they may find the best antidote to this and to all 
over-anxious thoughts for the future, namely, in the assurance 
of his tender watchfulness and care over them (ver. 22-30) ; 
the connexion being thus as close as it is beautiful between 
this parable and the instructions which immediately follow. 
In the mention of the ravens, which are fed, though they 
neither sow nor reap, have neither storehouse nor barn 
(ver. 24), there is, perhaps, a distinct reminiscence of the 
feeding of Elijah by the same birds, and allusion to it (1 Kin. 
xvii. 4, 6). 


1 Cyprian’s words addressed to the covetous involve the true inter- 
pretation of the passage (De Op. et Eleem.): ‘The darkness of barren- 
ness has beset thy soul, and as the light of truth departs from it 
the deep and profound mist of avarice has blinded thy carnal breast. 
Of thy money thou art the captive and slave; thou guardest money, 
which, however it be guarded, cannot guard thee; thou increasest an 
estate which burdens thee the more grievously with its weight; thou 
rememberest not what God answered to the rich man who with insensate 
exultation boasted of the plenty of his abounding crops. Why dost 
thou brood alone over thy wealth? Why dost thou increase the bur- 
den of thy estate to thine own punishment, so that the richer thou art 
im the world, the poorer thou art before God?’ See Suicer, Thes. s. v. 
TAovTEw, 
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THE BARREN FIG-TREE. 


Luxe xiii. 6-9. 


Tur eagerness of men to be the first narrators of evil 
tidings, an eagerness which must spring froma certain secret 
pleasure in these,! although one most often unacknowledged 
even to themselves, may have moyed some to hasten to the 
Lord with tidings of a new outrage which Pilate had 
committed. The bearers of this report understood rightly 
that He was speaking, in the words which conclude the last 
chapter (ver. 58, 59), of the terrible judgments which men 
draw down upon their own heads through their sins ; but, as 
is the manner of most, it was only for others that they found 
a warning here. Of the outrage itself,—which, however, 
agrees well with the quarrel between Herod and Pilate (Luke 
xxiii. 12), and may have been either its cause or its conse- 
quence,—there is no notice elsewhere ; for we cannot accept 
the scattering or slaying by Pilate of some fanatical 
Samaritan insurgents, recorded by Josephus,? and here 
adduced by some earlier commentators, as the event referred 
to. But we know that a revolt, or at the least a tumult, was 
always dreaded at the great festivals, and various precautions 
taken against it ; a very small spark serving to kindle into a 
blaze the smouldering elements of Jewish resistance to the 


1 Two languages at least bear melancholy witness to the existence of 
such a feeling, having a word to express this joy at calamities ;—the 
German, Schadenfreude; and the Greek émyxaipexaxla, 

2 Antt. xviii. 4. 1, 
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hated Roman dominion, and to provoke measures of severest 
retaliation on the part of the Roman authorities.! Among 
the numberless atrocities which ensued, it is nothing strange 
that this, which must have been but as a drop of water in a 
great ocean, should remain unrecorded. Some outbreak of 
that troublesome insurrectionary spirit for which the Galileans 
were noted,” may have been the motive or excuse for this 
massacre ; which yet cannot have been perpetrated in Galilee, 
where, as subjects of Herod (Luke xxiii. 7, 22), these men 
would not have been exposed to Pilate’s cruelty, but at 
Jerusalem, which also was the only place where sacrifices 
were offered (Lev. xvii. 8, 9; Deut. xii. 26, 27; John iv. 20). 
The language in which their slaughter is reported is signi- 
ficant ; they were men ‘whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices ;’ thus blood was mingled with blood, their 
own with that of the slain beasts which they offered ;? the 
narrators possibly urging this as evidence of the peculiar 
anger of God against those who so perished. If men might 
be safe anywhere, or at any time, it would be at the altar of 
God, and in the act of offering sacrifices to Him. But here, 
they would infer (just as Job’s friends inferred some mighty 
guilt upon his part from the mighty calamities which over- 
whelmed him), there must have been some hidden enormous 
guilt, which turned the very sacrifices of these men into sin, 


1 Antt. xx. 5. 3. 

2 The Galileans Josephus describes as industrious and braye; they 
were held in a certain contempt by other Jews, partly as less pure in 
blood, many heathens being mingled among them, whence their country 
is called ‘ Galilee of the Gentiles’ (Matt. iv. 15; see 1 Mace. vy. 15, 
TadsAala &d\AoptAwy),—and partly as less strictly orthodox (John vii. 52 ; 
seei. 46; Acts ii. 7), and departing in many observances from the tradi- 
tion of Jerusalem. They spoke a harsh broad dialect (Matt. xxvi. 73), 
characterized by a confusion of gutturals, and not always intelligible to 
a native of Jerusalem (Lightfoot, Chorograph. Cent. lxxxvi. 87). Keim 
(Jesu von Nazara, vol. i. pp. 307-318) has an exceedingly interesting 
chapter on Galilee and the Galileans. 

3 A tumult in the temple itself, pitilessly quelled in blood by Arche- 
laus, son of Herod the Great, some thirty years before this, is related at 
length by Josephus (Andtt. xvii. 9. 3). 
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—not a propitiation of God, but a provocation,—so that they 
themselves became piacular expiations, their blood mingling 
with, and itself becoming part of, the sacrifices which they 
offered. 

But whether the tellers intended this or not, the Lord at 
once rebuked the cruel judgments which they certainly had 
formed concerning those that perished: ‘ Suppose ye that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things 2?’ He does not deny that they were 
sinners, justly obnoxious to this or any other severest visita- 
tion from God, but only that the blood-bath in which they 
perished marked them out as sinners above all their fellow- 
countrymen ; and then He leads his hearers, as was his wont 
(see Luke xiii. 23; John xxi. 22), to take their eyes off from 
others, and to fix them upon themselves: ‘I tell you, Nay: 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ’—not those 
Galileans alone, but allof them as well. This is the meaning 
for ourselves of the calamities which befall others; they are 
loud and earnest calls to repentance. Instead of exalting our- 
selves above and against the sufferers, as though we were more 
righteous than they, and therefore exempt from like tribula- 
tions, we shall rather acknowledge that whatever befalls 
another, might justly have befallen ourselves. When, too, 
we have learned to recognize in ourselves the bitter root of 
sin, we shall be prompt to confess that whatever deadly fruit 
it bears in another, it might have borne the same or worse, . 
under like temptations, in ourselves. But when this is felt, it 
will be no longer possible to triumph over the doom of any 
sinner. The thoughts of one, thus taught to know himself, 
will fall back on his own life and on his own heart. He will 
see in the chastisement which has overtaken another, the 
image of that which might justly have overtaken himself; 
and a message of warning, if also for others, yet first for him- 
self. Tor he will not deny, as neither does Christ here deny, 
the intimate connexion between suffering and sin; but it ig 
the sin of the whole race which is linked with the suffering of 
the whole race ; and not of necessity the sin of the individual 
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with his particular share and portion in this the world’s woe.! 
So far from denying this connexion, the more the Christian 
conscience is unfolded in him, the more close will this con- 
nexion appear. At every new instance of moral and physical 
evil which he encounters in a world that has departed from 
God, he will anew justify God as the author of all good, even 
when He asserts Himself negatively as such, in the misery of 
man as he is a sinful creature separated from his God, no less 
than positively, in the blessedness of man as he is redeemed 
and reunited with God. 

Our blessed Lord, more fully to illustrate the truth He has 
in hand, Himself brings forward another instance of a swift 
destruction overtaking many persons at once: ‘Or those 
eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all men’—or literally, 
‘debtors above all men’ (Matt. v. 25; vi. 12; xviii. 24; Luke 
vil. 41)—‘ that dwelt in Jerusalem ?’ As little in this case 
were cruel judgments to find place. But while none might 
attribute a preéminence in guilt to those who were crushed 
by that falling tower, yet here also, in sudden and strange 
catastrophes like this, all were to recognize a call to repentance ; 


1 Strauss (Leben Jesu, vol. ii. pp. 84-90) terms the faith in a connexion 
between sin and suffering, a ‘vulgar Hebrew notion,’ from which this 
passage might at first seem to clear the Lord, but which Matt. ix. 2, 
John y. 14 lay again at his door, or at theirs who profess to report his 
words. Christ affirms, and all Scripture affirms, that the sum total of 
the calamity which oppresses the human race is the consequence of the 
sum total of its sin; nor does He deny the relation in which a man’s 
actual sins may stand to his sufferings. What He does deny is, the 
power of other men to trace the connexion, and thus their right in any 
particular case to assert it. And this, instead of being a ‘ vulgar Hebrew 
notion,’ is a most deeply rooted conyiction in the universal human heart, 
inextricably entwined in all language—a truth which men may forget or 
deny in their prosperity, but which in the hour of calamity they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, extorting as it does this confession from them : 
Our sin hath found us out (Gen. xlii. 21: ef. 1 Kin. xvi. 18; Judg. i. 7). 
Strange that the barbarous islanders of Melite should have been in moral 
intuition so far ahead of the learned German Professor (Acts xxviii. 4). 
Hengstenberg (Authentie d. Pentateuches, yol. ii, p. 577 seq.) has some 
good observations on the subject. 
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partly as these should remind all of the uncertainty of life, 
how soon therefore their own day of grace might end; but 
chiefly as awakening in them a sense and consciousness of 
sin. For all discords of outward nature, of fire and flood, of 
earthquake and storm, all fearful accidents, like that of the 
falling tower, are parts of that subjection of the whole creation 
to vanity, consequent on the sin of man (Rom. viii. 20, 21); 
all speak to sinners in the same warning language, ‘ Hxcept 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ The near resemblance 
between these two calamities just instanced, and the doom 
which actually did overtake the rebellious Jews, the nation 
which refused to obey this bidding and to repent, can scarcely 
be accidental, and demands that we shall give to that ‘likewvse’ 
of the Lord all its force. It was indeed ‘likewise’ that they 
perished; for the very same forms of violent death overtook 
them. As the tower in Siloam fell and crushed eighteen of 
the dwellers in Jerusalem, exactly so multitudes of its inhabi- 
tants in that last siege and assault were crushed beneath the 
ruins of their temple and city ; numbers also were pierced 
through by the Roman missiles,—or more miserably yet, by 
the swords of their own frantic factions,—in the courts of the 
temple, in the very act of preparing their sacrifices,! so that 
literally their blood, like that of these Galileans, was ‘ mingled 
with their sacrifices,’ one blood with another. 

Those two calamities then are adduced as slight fore- 
tastes of the doom reserved for the whole people of the Jews. 
If they would lay to heart the warning, and bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance, that doom might even now be averted : 
but if not, then these beginnings of sorrow should usher in 
at length the crowning calamity which would make repentance 
impossible. In the meanwhile, in the fact that hitherto the 
strokes descended upon them for warning, and not the stroke 
for excision, they should see proof of the long-suffering of 
God, not willing that any should perish : and to use Olshausen’s 
words,—‘ the discourse of Jesus, severe and full of rebuke, is 


‘Josephus, B. J. vy. 1. 3: ‘ Many even fell in front of the sacrifices:’ 
Cf. ii, 2. 5. 


‘hi 
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closed by a parable, in which the merciful Son of man again 
brings the side of grace prominently forward. He appears as 
the Intercessor for men before the righteousness of the 
heavenly Father, as He who obtains for them space for repen- 
tance. This idea of the deferring of the judgment of God, 
so to leave men opportunity to turn, runs through all Scrip- 
ture; before the deluge, a period of a hundred and twenty 
years was fixed (Gen. vi. 3); Abraham prayed for Sodom 
(Gen. xviii. 24); the destruction of Jerusalem did not follow 
till forty years after the Ascension of the Lord; and the 
coming again of Christ is put off through the patience of God 
(2 Pet. iii. 9).’ 


We have then a parable here concerning the long-suffering 
and the severity of God. ‘He spake also this parable; A 
certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard.’ ‘The 
peculiarity of the image—that of a fig tree in a vineyard, — 
however unlike to the European notion of a mass of unbroken 
vine-clad hills, is natural in Palestine, where, whether in 
cornfields or vineyards, fig-trees, thorn-trees, apple-trees are 
allowed to grow freely wherever they can get soil to support 
them.’! The vineyard here must be the world, and not, as 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the kingdom of 
God: in the midst of the world the Jewish people were set 
that they should bear much fruit, that they should bring much 
glory to God (Deut. iv. 6). But the parable, though directly 
addressed to them, is also of universal application; for as 
Israel was the representative of all and each who in after 
times should be elected out of the world to the privileges of a 
nearer knowledge of God, therefore a warning is here for the 
Gentile Church, and for each particular soul.2, Compare Matt. 
it 2 > John xy. 2: 

1 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 413. 

2 Such application of it Ambrose makes (Hap. in Luc. xiii. 171): 


‘That which was spoken of the Jews should, I think, be taken as a warn- 
ing by all men, and especially by us, bidding us not to occupy, while 


barren of merit, the fertile soil of the Church: our duty it is, since we 


are fayoured even as pomegranates, to bring forth inward fruits—the 
AA 
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‘And he came and sought fruit thereon, and found none.’ 
There is a wonderful fitness in the simple image running 
through all Scripture, which compares men to trees, and their 
work to fruit,\—the fruit of a tree, just as the works of a man, 
being the organic utterance and outcoming of the inner life, 
not something arbitrarily attached or fastened on from without 
(Ps. i.8; Jer. xvii. 8; John xv. 2, 4,5; Rom. vii. 4), The 
three kinds of works whereof Scripture speaks may all be 
illustrated from this image: first, good works,? when the tree, 
having been made good, bears fruit after its own kind; then 
dead works,’ such as have a fair outward appearance, but are 
not the genuine outgrowth of the renewed man,—fruit, as it 
were, fastened on externally, alms given that they may be 
cloried in, prayers made that they may be seen; and lastly, 
wicked works,* when the corrupt tree bears fruit manifestly 
after its own kind. Here it is, of course, those good fruits 
which are looked for but are not found; both the other kinds 
of fruit the Jewish fig-tree only too abundantly bore. 

What is here parabolically related was on another occasion 
typically done in a kind of sermo realis by the Saviour: when 
in the last days of his ministry, ‘ seemg a fig tree afar off 


fruits of modesty, the fruits of union, the fruits of mutual charity and 
love—seeing that we are all enfolded in the one bosom of our mother 
the Church ; that neither the wind hurt us, nor the hail beat upon us, 
nor the fires of lust inflame us, nor the storm dash us to pieces.’ 

1 Bengel (i Matt. vii. 16): ‘The fruit of a man, as that of a tree, 
is that in which he abounds, as the result of the nature, good or bad, 
which permeates all his inner faculties. A doctrine compiled from 
various sources and hanging upon the tongue is not a fruit; but all that 
which any teacher from his own heart brings forth and produces, alike 
in word and deed, as something which flows from his inmost being, 
like the milk which a mother supplies from her own breast, this is 
indeed a fruit.’ On this same subject Augustine has an admirable 
sermon (Serm. Ixxii.), 

* ‘Works of God’ (John vi. 28), ‘fair works’ (Tit. ii. 7), ‘good works’ 
(1 Tim. 11. 10), ‘works of faith’ (1 Thess. i. 3). 

$ «Dead works’ (Heb, ix. 14), and sometimes ‘ works of the law’ 
Gal. 11. 16), 


* ‘vil works’ (1 John iii. 12), ‘works of darkness’ (Rom. xiii. 12), 
works of the flesh’ (Gal, vy. 19). 
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having leaves, he came, if haply he might find any thing 
thereon’ (Mark xi. 18). But He then, as the master of the 
vineyard now, ‘fownd none.’ Long since the prophets had 
upbraided their people, that having been ordained to bring 
forth much fruit to the. glory of God, they had fallen short of 
the purpose for which they were set in the world; bringing 
forth either bitter fruit or none (Teas ve 25:7; Jers ays-ands 
if our Version is to stand, Hos. x. 1); and now the greatest 
of the prophets implicitly repeats the charge. 

‘Then said he unto the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, 
these three years I come secking fruit on this fig tree, and find 
none.’ By these “three years’ Augustine understands the 
times of the natural law,—of the written law,—and now, at 
last, of grace. Theophylact: ‘Christ came thrice, by Moses, 
by the prophets, and thirdly in his own person; He comes, 
when application of the parable is made to the individual,— 
in childhood, in manhood, in old age.’ Olshausen finds 
allusion to the three years of the Lord’s open ministry ; but 
Grotius had already observed against this, and with reason, 
that if the ‘ three years’ are chronological, the ‘ one year more,’ 
presently granted, must be chronological also; whereas not 
one, but forty years of grace were allowed to the Jews, before 
the Romans came and took away their name and place.—‘ Cut 
it down’ (see Isai. v. 5,6; Matt. vii. 19; Luke xix. 41-44) ; 
‘why [also| cwmbereth it the ground 2’} which ‘also,’ helping 
to explain the sentence passed upon the tree, the Authorized 
Translation has missed ; but not go the Revised. Why should 
the tree remain, when, besides being itself barren, it ‘also’ 
jnjured the soil in which it stood; for that ‘ Why cumbereth 
it the ground ?’ ? implies something more than that it occupied 


1 Tyarl kal thy yay Katapye; Ut quid etiam terram oceupat? (Vul- 
gate) ; or better, Quare imsuper terram reddit sterilem? Warum macht 
er auch noch das Land unfruchtbar? (De Wette). Gregory the Great 
(Hom. 31 in Evang.): ‘For after it has destroyed itself, the question 
arises why is it also to cumber others?’ Bengel: ‘ Not only is it of no 
use, but also it diverts the moisture which the vines would otherwise 
suck up from the earth, it keeps off the sun, and occupies the ground.’ 


2 Karapyety, a favourite word with St. Paul, occurs twenty-six timeg 
AA 
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the room which might have been filled by another and a 
fruit-bearing tree. The barren tree mischiefed the land, 
‘troubled’ it, as Bishop Andrewes renders the word, spreading 
injurious shade, and drawing off to itself the fatness and 
fertility which should have gone to trees rendering a return. 
It was thus with the Jewish Church, which not merely did 
not itself bring forth fruits of righteousness, but through it 
the name of God was blasphemed among the Gentiles (Rom. 
ii. 24); the Jews hindering in many ways the spread of the 
knowledge of God among other nations, through the mis- 
chievous influences of their pride and hypocrisy (Matt. xxiii. 
18, 15); what was thus true of a Church being not less true 
of each separate sinner; who is not merely himself unprofit- 
able to God, but by his evil example, by his corrupt maxims, 
is an obstacle and a stumbling-block to others in the way of 
codliness.—On that ‘ Cut i¢ down’ St. Basil bids us note the 
love which breathes even in the threatenings of God. ‘ This,’ 
he says, ‘is peculiar to the clemency of God toward men, 
that He does not bring in punishments silently or secretly ; 
but by his threatenings first proclaims them to be at hand, 
thus inviting sinners to repentance.’ That proverb which so 
finely expresses the noiseless approach of the divine judgments, 
‘ The gods have feet of wool’ (Dilaneos habent pedes), true 
in his Epistles ; and only here besides in the N. T. It is rendered in the 
Authorized Version in fourteen different ways! ‘ Cwmbereth,’ which the 
Revised Version has retained, is hardly an adequate rendering, though 
this in part from a change in the meaning of that word since that Version 
was made: ‘miscliefeth’ I should have preferred. The occwpat of the 
Vulgate is equally inadequate. Inmpedit, of the older Latin Version, was 
better, for the tree is charged not merely with being negatively, but 
positively evil; it marred and mischiefed the ground in which it stood. 
Gregory the Great: ‘Above ground the tree is unfruitful, and below the 
surface the soil is made barren. The shade of the unfruitful tree grows 
ever thicker, and the sunlight is never allowed to reach the soil.’ 
Corn. a Lapide: ‘It renders the soil sluggish and barren, not only by its 
shade, but also by its roots, by which it forestalls and takes from the 


neighbouring vines the moisture of the soil.’ Even so we have in 
Shakespeare 


‘The noisome weeds that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.’ 


i Fs 
* 
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for others, is not true for those who have a listening ear. 
Before the hewing down begins, the axe is laid at the root of 
the tree (Matt. iii. 10) ; laid there that itmay be ready at 
hand for immediate use ; but laid there also, that, if possible, 
this sign and prophecy of doom may avert the actual fulfilment 
of the doom ! (2 Chron. xxxiii. 10). 

The vine-dresser, who pleads for the tree, and would fain 
avert its doom, ‘ Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall 
dig about it, and dung tt,’ is the Son Himself, the Intercessor 
for men (Job xxxiii. 28; Zech. i. 12; Heb. vii. 25), already 
in type and figure foreshown to men (Exod. xxxii. 7-11; 
Num. xi. 19; 1 Sam. vii. 9; Amos vii.2; Dan. ix. 16-19) ; 
not indeed as though the Father and the Son had different 
minds concerning sinners, the counsels of the Father being 
wrath, and of the Son mercy ; for righteousness and love are 
not qualities in Him who 7s Righteousness and who 7s Love; 
they cannot, therefore, be set one against the other, since they 
are his essential being. But in our anxiety to escape this 
error, we must not fall into the opposite, letting go the reality 
of God’s wrath against sin,—the reality of the sacrifice of 
Christ, not merely on the side with which it looks towards 
men, but also on that which looks towards God; this sacrifice 
being indeed a propitiation of God, and not merely an 
assurance of God’s love towards sinners. How these two 
truths shall be reconciled, and those two errors shunned, 
is shown in those words: ‘ The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world’ (Rev. xiii. 8); ‘ foreordained before 
the foundation of the world’ (1 Pet.i. 20). The sacrifice, 
though of necessity outwardly brought to pass in time, found 
place in the purpose of Him who offered, and of Him who 
accepted it, before all time, or rather, out of time; so that 
we can never conceive of man as not contemplated by God in 


1 Augustine: ‘If he had desired to destroy, he would have held his 
peace. For no one who desires to strike says, ‘‘ Behold.”’’ Chrysostom 
(De Penit. Hom. 7): ‘He threatens punishment that we may shun 
tempting punishment. He frightens by words, that he may not haye to 
chastise by deeds.’ 
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Christ. There was no change in God’s mind concerning the 
sinner,! because He who beholds the end from the beginning, 
had beheld him from the first as reconciled and reconstituted 
in his Son (Rom. xvi. 25, 26). From this point of view we 
may regard the high-priestly intercession of Christ as having 
been effectual even before He passed into the heavens, there 
to appear before God for us; for to that intercession all the 
long-suffering of God toward sinners is to be referred: the 
pretermission of sins through the forbearance of God (Rom. 
iii. 25) under the Old Covenant, to be followed by a remission 
of them when the designed sacrifice had been actually 
accomplished : 2—‘ the earth and all the inhabitants thereof 
are dissolved: I bear up the pillars of it’ (Ps. Ixxv. 3). 
Some of the Fathers see here an allusion as well to the 
intercessory work, which the Church, in its healthy members, 
is ever carrying forward on behalf of its sick, or that of the 
Church for the world.* No doubt such intercession has a real 
worth before God (Gen. xviii. 23-83 ; xx. 7; Exod, xxxii. 11; 
Joo xii. 83 1 Sam. xn, 19,232 Kins xix. 4 QO se dersexventne 
1 Tim. ii. 1-4; Jam. v. 14-18; 1 John v. 16); nor need 
such be absolutely excluded here; yet, this must first and 
chiefly be referred to that one Intercessor, on whose inter- 
cession that of all others must ultimately rest. It is plain, 
too, that He must be meant, for He only to whom all jude- 
ment is committed could have received the command, ‘ Cwt it 
down ;’ to men it could in no case have been given (Matt. 
xiii. 29, 30). 

This great Intercessor pleads for men, yet not that they 
may always continue unpunished in their sins, but only that 
their sentence may for a while be suspended; so to prove 


' Augustine (Serm. ecliv. 2): ‘The compassionate golicits the com- 
passionate. For He who was willing to show himself compassionate, 
himself brought forward one to intercede with himself.’ 

* On the distinction between the mdpeors (Rom. iii. 25) and the &eois 
auapTiay, see my Synonyms of the New Testament, § 33. 

’ As Augustine (Serm. ex. 1): ‘The vinedresser who makes inter- 


cession is the type of every saint who, himself within the Church, prays 
for those who are outside it.’ 
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whether they will turn and repent ; even as the vine-dregger 
here begs for the barren tree, not that it may be suffered 
always to stand (for, on the contrary, he allows its doom 
should it abide unfruitful, as righteous and good),! but asking 
for it one year of grace: ‘ If it bear fruit, well :? and if not, then 
after that thow shalt cut it down.’ During this year he ‘ will 
dig about it, and dung it;’ will hollow out the earth from 
around the stem, filling up the space about the roots with 
manure ; * as one may now see done to the orange trees in 
the south of Italy. By these appliances is signified that 
multiplication of the means of grace which is so often granted 
to men and nations in the last period of their probation, and 
just before those means are withdrawn from them for ever. 
Thus, before the flood, they had Noah, a ‘preacher of 
righteousness,’—before the great catastrophes of the Jewish 
people some of their most eminent prophets, as Jeremiah 
before the taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldzeans,—and before 
its final doom they enjoyed the ministry of Christ and of his 
Apostles. This last is intended here; that richer supply of 
grace, that freer outpouring of the Spirit, which should 
follow on the death, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord. 
So Theophylact : ‘Though they were not made better by the 
law and the prophets, nor yielded fruit or repentance, yet 
will I water them by my doctrines and passion ; it may be 
they will then yield fruits of obedience.’ No doubt if the 
history of men’s separate lives were written as large as that 
of nations and Churches, and we could thus read one as 
plainly as the other, we should oftener perceive that what is 
true of the one is also true of the other: we should mark 


E Augustine (Serm. ex. 4): Dilata est secwris, noli esse secura, ‘The fall 
of the axe is delayed, but be not thou free from anxiety,’ and elsewhere: 
Distulit secuwrim, non dedit secwritatem, ‘He delayed the fall of the axe, 
He did not give freedom from anxiety :’ passages in which the play of 
securis and secwrus can hardly be reproduced. 

2 We have the same suspended sense, with ed, or some word similar 
understood, Luke xxii. 42; and Thucydides, iii, 3. 

3 Augustine, Serm. ccliv. ; ex. 1: ‘The manure of the husbandman 
is the sorrow of sinners.’ Cf. Ambrose, De Peenit. ii. 1. 
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critical moments in men’s lives to which all the future is 
linked, on which altogether it turns,—times of gracious 
visitation, which above all it behoved them to know, and 
not suffer to escape unimproved. Such a time of visitation 
to the Jewish people was the Lord’s and his Apostles’ ministry 
(Luke xix. 42); then was the last digging about and manuring 
of the tree which had continued barren so long. But it 
abode in barrenness ; its day of grace came therefore to an end; 
and, as here is threatened, it was inexorably cut down. In 
the parable, indeed, our Lord does not positively affirm that 
the tree will remain unfruitful to the last, but suggests the 
other as a possible alternative: ‘If it bear fruit, well;’ for 
thus the door of repentance is left open still ; the free will of 
man is recognized and respected, and none are left to suppose 
that they are shut up, except by their own evil will, in 
unbelief and hardness of heart,! that any but themselves can 
make inevitable their doom, 


* Rosenmiiller (Alte wnd Newe Morgenland, vol. v. p. 187) quotes from 
an Arabian writer this receipt for curing a palm-tree of barrenness: 
‘Thou must take a hatchet, and go to the tree with a friend, unto whom 
thou sayest, I will cut down this tree, for it is unfruitful. He answers, 
Do not so, this year it will certainly bear fruit. But the other says, It 
must needs be,—it must be hewn down; and gives the stem of the tree 
three blows with the back of the hatchet. His friend restrains him, ery- 
ing, Nay, do it not, thou wilt certainly have fruit from it this year, only 
have patience, and be not overhasty in cutting it down; if it still refuses 
to bear fruit, then cut it down. Then will the tree that year be cer- 
tainly fruitful and bear abundantly.’ Compare Riickert, Bralmanische 
Erzthlungen; 8. de Sacy, Chrest. Arabde, vol. ii. p. 379; the same re- 
appearing in the collection of tracts De Re Rusticd, entitled Geoponica. 
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PARABLE XXI. 


THE GREAT SUPPER. 
Luke xiy. 15-24, 


I sHAtt not repeat the arguments which convince me that 
this parable, and that recorded at Matt. xxii. 1-14, spoken’ 
as they were upon different occasions, and with (partially) 
different aims, should be kept wholly distinct the one from 
the other. I shall throughout assume this as not needing 
proof, or else as sufficiently proved. The Lord had been 
invited ‘to eat bread "—a Hebrew idiom, to express not 
merely eating food, but participating in a meal (Gen. xxxi. 
54; xliii. 82)—with one of the chief Pharisees (ver. 1). The 
meal must have been costly and ceremonious. There probably 
were present friends and kinsmen and rich neighbours of his 
host (ver. 12); between whom were silent struggles for 
precedence (ver. 7).!_ Among these guests, hostile, no doubt, 
in the main to the young Galilean teacher, whose fame was 
everywhere spreading, was one who could not forbear ex- 
pressing his sympathy with some words which fell from the 
Lord’s lips (ver. 15). But there was not the less a certain 
latent self-satisfaction in this utterance of his. If one reads 
that utterance aright, above all in connexion with the parable — 
which follows, and which we are expressly told was addressed 
to him, there were no misgivings on his part as to his own 
place among those who should ‘ eat bread in the kingdom of 
God.’ And yet it was quite possible that when the decisive 


1 This snatching at the first places is adduced by Theophrastus (Char. 
21) as an example of the muxpogidotiuia or petty ambition. See also 
Becker, Charicles, vol. i. p. 427. 


fi 
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moment arrived, he might miss the blessedness, of which he 
spoke in such edifying language; well contented with things 
here, might refuse to be lifted up into that higher world 
to which he was bidden. To him, quite unconscious of any 
such danger, and in him to us all, the parable that follows 
was vouchsafed. 

‘A certain man made a great supper, and bade many ’— 
‘a supper,’ it has been often explained, because, as such 
takes place at evening, so in the evening of time, in the 
‘last hour’ (1 John ii. 18; 1 Cor. x. 11), Christ came and 


‘invited men to the fulness of Gospel blessings. But this is 


pressing too far a word of fluctuating use; which, even if it 
does in later Greek signify predominantly a supper, was not 
upon this account selected here, but as designating the 
principal meal in the day. Men’s relish for things heavenly 
is so slight, their desire so faint, that God graciously presents 
these things to them under such alluring images as this, that 
so they may be stirred up to a more earnest longing after 
them.! The ‘many’ whom the maker of the feast first bade 
are the Jews ;? yet not so much the entire nation, as those | 

1 A sermon by Gregory the Great (Hom. 36 in Evang.) on this parable 


' begins beautifully thus; ‘There is commonly this difference between the 


delicacies of the body and of the soul, that bodily delicacies, when not 
being possessed, cause men greatly to desire them, but when possessed _ 
and being eaten straightway dispose the eater to contemn them. On 
the other hand spiritual delicacies, when not possessed, are held in con- 
tempt, but when they are possessed are desired, and the more the hungry 
man partakes of them the more he hungers for them. In the delicacies 
of the body the longing is pleasant, the experience unpleasant: in those 


* of the soul the longing is naught, but the experience is more pleasi ig.’ 


2 KaAeiv (= vocare) is the technical word for the inviting to a fc stival 
(Matt. xxii. 83; John ii, 2; 1 Cor. 27); that too by which St. Paul 
expresses that union of an outward word bidding, and an inward Spirit 
drawing, whereby God seeks to bring men into his kingdom; correspond- 
ing to the €Axew of St. John (vi. 44; xii. 32). Both express well that 
the power brought to bear on man’s will is a moral power, and man a 
moral being; capable, though called, of not coming,—of resisting the 
attraction that would draw him, if he will. This attraction of bidding, | 
outward by the word, inward by the Spirit, is the ‘holy calling’ (2 Tim. | 
i. 9), ‘calling of God” (Rom. xi, 29), ‘heavenly calling’ (Heb. iii. 1), 
‘high calling’ (Phil. iii. 14), 


eh 
; 
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who might be presumed the most favourably disposed for 
' the embracing of the truth, the priests and elders, the Scribes 

and Pharisees, as distinguished from the publicans and 

sinners, and other more despised portions of the nation ; 

whose turn only arrives when these others have made light of 
_ the invitation. 

‘And sent his servant at swpper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come ; for all things are now ready.’! Some ¥ Aw &¢ 
will have it that the guests, in needing thus to be remindedy, (@, 

the feast waited their presence, showed already how 
lightly they esteemed the invitation. But this is a mistake, 
such having been, as is noted elsewhere, the usual custom; 
and their contempt of the honour vouchsafed them, with their 
breach of promise,—for we must presume that they had engaged 
themselves to come,—is first displayed in the excuses which 
they make for their absence. Some interpreters, perhaps the 
larger number, see in the servant who reminded the guests 
that the feast was ready,? and bade them to enter into the 
enjoyment of good things, not now far off but near, the 
Evangelists and Apostles; but this interpretation, which I 
also adopted once, does not, I must own, now please me so 
well as the other, which sees in him not any series or company 
of the servants of the Heavenly King, but one and one only ; 
that One being no less than the great Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession Himself, who, being in the form of 
God, yet took upon Him the form of a servant, and as such, 
according to the prophecies of Him which went before, above 
all in the later Isaiah, accomplished his Father’s will upon 
earth. In the parable of the Barren Fig-tree the Son 
assumes exactly the same subordinate position and functions 
(Luke xiii. 7, 8) as would, according to this distribution of 
parts, be ascribed to Him here. 

1 Theophylact has here a remarkable comparison: ‘For as with a 
festering and malignant sore which physicians allow to discharge all its 
foul matter before applying their salves, so also it was needful that sin 
should display allits innate qualities, and that only then should the great 


physician impose his remedy.’ 
2 Augustine, Apostoli; Gregory the Great, Preedicatorum ordo. 
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‘And they all with one consent! began to make excuse.’ | 
Whether there is any essential difference between the excuse, - 
or ‘offcome,’ as it would be called in one of our northern ~ 
dialects, which the first guest urges, and that urged by the — 
second, whether these represent hindrances different in their 
nature and character, by which different men are kept back ~ 
from Christ, or whether both would alike teach us the same 
general lesson, that the love of the world robs men of all 
desire and relish for heavenly things, it is not easy to 
determine. I prefer to think that a difference is intended. 
Perhaps the first, who pleaded, ‘I have bought a piece of 
ground, and I must needs go and see it,’ represents those who. 
are elate of heart through already acquired possessions. He 
is going to see his estate, not exactly in the spirit of Ahab 
when he visited the vineyard made his own by wrong (1 Kin. 
xxi. 15, 16); for there lies no guilt in the thing itself which 
he is doing ; and indeed it adds gredtly to the solemnity of 
the warning here conveyed, that no one of the guests is kept 
away by an occupation in itself sinful; while yet all become 
sinful, because the first place, instead of a place merely 
subordinate, is allotted to them. But he is going to see 
his possession that he may glory in it, as Nebuchadnezzar | 
gloried as he walked in his palace and said, ‘ Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built . . . . by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my majesty?’ (Dan. iv. 30). But 
while he thus represents those whom ‘the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life’ detain from Christ; with the second 
guest it is rather the care of this life, not the pride of having, 
but the anxiety of getting, which so fills his soul that there 
is no room for higher thoughts or desires. He has made an 


' Tlaparjoews (Bengel), kapdias (Grotius), ovvOhens (Euthymius), 
yapuns (Valekenaer), pwvijs (Olshausen), épujs, airlas, Wuxhs, or some 
other such word, must be here supplied. The Revised Version retains 
the ‘consent’ of the Authorized, but naturally prints it in italics. 

* TlaparretoOar is used for ‘refuse’ and ‘make excuse:’ for the first, 
Acts xxy. 11; for the second at ver. 19, where éye we mapyrnévor is rather 
a Latin idiom (habeas me excusatum) than a Greek, 


Eraivety thy 
kAjow is the more classic phrase. 


we 
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important purchase, and cannot put off for a single day the 


s 


trial of how it is likely to turn out;! ‘I have bought five yoke 


of oxen, and I go to prove them.’ ne as he insinuates, is at 


the very point of starting (zopevouac), and begs that he may 
not be detained. The number five may not perplex us; 
Elijah finds Elisha ploughing with twelve yoke of* oxen 


(1 Kin. xix. 19). Both of these guests offer fair words, ‘I 


pray thee have me excused,’ even while they evade the 


_jnvitation. We must in neither case regard the excuse as 
invented, and resting on no ground of facts, however the 
_ more usual way in the world may be to see first, and to buy 


afterwards. So, as is expressly recorded, does the virtuous 
woman of the Book of Proverbs: ‘She considereth a field, 


and buyeth it’ (xxxi. 16). She does not, as the invited 


guest of the parable, buy it first, and go to sce it afterwards. 

If in these two it is the pride and the business, in the 
last it is the pleasure, of the world which keeps him from 
Christ. ‘See you not that I have a feast of my own? why 
trouble me then with yours? J have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come.’* According to the Leyitical law, 
this would have been reason sufficient why he should not go 
to battle (Deut. xxiv. 5); but it is none why he should not 
come to the feast? (1 Cor. vu. 29). He, however, counts it 
more than sufficient. The other guests, conscious of the 


1 So Augustine (Scerm. exii. 2): ‘In the purchased farm mastership 
is denoted: pride therefore is reproved.’ His mystical explanation of the 
things which kept away the second guest is less satisfactory, but this is 
as true as beautiful: ‘The love of earthly things is the clog of the spirit- 
ual wings. Behold thou didst lust and thou art caught. Who will give 
thee wings, as a doye’s, when wilt thou fly to where thou mayst truly 
rest, seeing that here where thou art foully caught, thou didst perversely 
desire to rest?’ Cf. Hnarr. in Ps. cxxxviii. 10. 

2 On the same grounds Croesus would have excused his son from the 
great hunting party which had for him so fatal an issue (Herodotus, 
i, 36): ‘For he is newly married and is busied with that.’ 

3 Gerhard sums up well the three hindrances in three words, ‘ Position, 
wealth, pleasure;’ and Hildebert in two monkish verses evidently inter- 
prets as I have done: 
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insufficiency of the pleas which they urged, gave at least 
courteous denials, would have the servant carry back fair 
words to the master of the feast; but this one has a reason 
perfectly valid why he should not attend, and, except in so 
far as hig‘ I will not’ clothes itself in the form of ‘ I cannot,’ 
does not trouble himself to send any apology for his absence." 
One may trace here the same ascending scale of contumacy 
in the bearing of the guests, although not so strongly marked, 
as in the other parable (Matt. xxii. 5, 6), where some make 
light of the message, others evil entreat and kill the mes- 
sengers. The first of these guests would be very glad to 
come, if only it were possible, if there were not a con- 
straining necessity which unfortunately keeps him away. Ii 
is a needs be, so at least he describes it, so he would have it 
represented to the maker of the feast. The second alleges 
no such constraining necessity, but is simply going upon 
sufficient reason on another errand; yet he too prays to be 
excused. The third has engagements of his own, and de- — 
clares outright, ‘I cannot come.’ It is beautifully remarked 
by Bengel that there is another buying of a field (Matt. xiii. 
44), another setting of the hand to the plough (Luke ix. 62), 
the participation in another wedding (2 Cor. xi. 2), which 
would not have hindered the accepting of this invitation, 
since rather they would one and all have been identical 
with it. 

In what remarkable connexion do their excuses stand to 
the declaration of the Saviour which presently follows: ‘If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 


Villa, boves, uxor, coonam clausere vocatis ; 
Mundus, cura, caro celum clausere renatis. 


‘A farm, a yoke of oxen, a wife closed the supper to the bidden guests ; 
The world, the cares of business, the flesh close heaven to men who 
haye been born again.’ 

‘ Bengel: ‘The maker of this excuse, as he seems to have a better ~ 
BecHinng and more honourable reason, so algo exceeds the rest in rude- 
ness.’ We may quote here Seneca’s words (ED: 19): ‘The cause lies in the 
unwillingness, the impossibility is the excuse.’ 


i 
“aa 


; 


his own life also, he cannot be my disciple ;’! and how apt 
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a commentary the words of St. Paul supply, ‘This I say, 
brethren, the time is short : it remaineth, that both they that 
have wives be as though they had none; and they that weep, 
as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though they 
rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed not; 
and they that use this world, as not abusing it’ (1 Cor. vii. 
29-31) ; since it was not the having,—for they had nothing 
which it was not lawful for men to have,—but the unduly 
loving these things, which proved their hindrance, and 
ultimately excluded them from the feast. 

‘So that servant came, and shewed his lord these things ; ’ 
declared the ill success which he has met,—reported to him 
the excuses which all had made ;—even as hitherto in all 
likelihood not so much as one among the spiritual chiefs of 
the Jewish nation had attached himself openly and without 
reserve to Christ (John vii. 48). ‘Then? the master of the 
house being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into 
the streets and lanes* of the city, and bring m luther the 
poor, and the maimed,* and the halt, and the blind.’ The 
anger of God, and we have this anger expressly declared in 
two other of the parables (Matt. xviii. 44; xxii. 7), is the 
anger of despised love; yet not for this the less terrible. 
This second class of invited must still be sought within the 
city ; we have not therefore yet arrived at the calling of the 
Gentiles. There lies a distinct reminiscence here of the pre- 
cept given just before to him at whose table the Lord was 
sitting ; ‘ Call thou the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind’ 
(ver. 13). The great Giver of the heavenly feast fulfils his 
own command. He bids to jus table the spiritually sick, the 


1 Of all the excuses made by the invited guests, Bengel well says: 
«All these might have been cured by that holy hatred,’ ver. 26. 

2 Ambrose: ‘After the careless insults of the rich.’ 

3 Tare? and piuor occur together (Isai. xv. 2, LXX). 

4 Tobs avamhpovs. The word, occurring twice in this,chapter (ver. 13, 
21), is found nowhere else in the N. T., not once in the Septuagint, and 
only once (2 Mace. viii. 24) in the Apocrypha. In Plato (Crit. 53 a) 


the dvamfjpo: keep company as here with the xwaol and the rupAol, 
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spiritually needy ; while the rich in their own virtues, in their 
own merits, at once exclude themselves, and are excluded by 
Him (Luke vi. 24, 25; Rev. iii. 17). The people who knew 
not the law, the despised and the outcast, these should enter 
into the kingdom of God, before the wise, the prudent,— 
before those who said they saw, who thanked God they were 
not as other men, who had need of nothing. 

‘ And the servant said, Lord, it is done as thow hast com- 
manded.’ The suggestion of some later commentators, as of 
Meyer, to the effect that the servant, knowing what his Master’s 
mind would be, had anticipated this command of his, and 
had already brought the gracious message to them to whom 
he is now bidden to bring it, that there is, in fact, no interval 
of time to be supposed here during which the servant fulfils 
anew commission which he has received, but only an an- 
nouncement of its fulfilment, is ingenious, and certainly is 
not without its attractions, but does not compel assent. He 
proceeds: ‘ And yet there is room.’ Hereupon, since grace 
will as little as nature endure a vacuum,! he receives a new 
and last commission: Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled.’ Tf 
those ‘im the streets and lanes of the city’ were the more 
abject among the Jews, the meaner, the more ignorant, the 
more deeply sunken in sin; then those without the city,— 
which ‘city’ we must take as symbol of the theocracy—in 
the country round about, wandering in the highways, and 
camping as gipsies now-a-days, under the hedges,? will be the 
yet more despised and morally abject Gentiles, the pagans, 
in all senses of that word. It will thus appear that the 
parable, hitherto historic, becomes prophetic here; for it 
declares how God had a larger purpose of grace than could 
be satisfied by the coming in of a part and remnant of the 


1 Bengel: ‘Nature and grace alike abhor a vacuum.’ 
* Bengel: ‘Hedges, which serve beggars for walls.’ 
* Kuthymius: ‘The dwellings of the Gentiles, as not fortified by 


the law and the special guardianship of God as were those of the Jews, 
and as trampled upon by deyils.’ 


‘"= ee 
Be 
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Jewish people,—that He had prepared a feast, at which 
more should sit down than they,—founded a Church with 
room in it for Gentile as for Jew,—those too being ‘ fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.’ It is 
not that this is explicitly declared, for the time was not yet 
for the unfolding of this mystery; but it is here wrapt up, 
and, like so much else in Scripture, biding its time.! 
‘Compel them to come in,’ has always been a favourite 
text with the persecutor and the inquisitor; with all who, 
doing violence to the rights of conscience, would fain find in 
Scripture a warrant or a pretext for this. It must be owned, 
too, that others to whom one would very unwillingly apply 
such names have appealed to these words as justifying that 
forcible separation of men from their errors, that endeavour 
to save men against their will, from which, where the power 
is present, it is often so difficult to abstain. Thus Augustine, 
writing to Count Boniface, and urging that a certain constraint 
on the part of the civil power might be fitly used for the 
bringing back of the Donatists to the unity of the Church, 


- appeals to this parable in proof.?, And in what he thus urges 


Calvin finds nothing amiss, but the contrary rather.? And 
yet it is strange how there ever could have been drawn from 
these words arguments for any compulsion but a moral one. 
For first, dealing with the parable in the letter, to suppose 
any other compulsion save that of strong persuasion is idle ; 
for how can we imagine this single servant,—he is but one 
throughout,—driving before him, from the country into the 
city, a flock of unwilling guests, and these gathered from the 
rude and lawless class unto whom he is now sent? But, 


! Godet has said happily here: ‘As verse 21 is the text of the first 
part of the Acts (i. -xii. conversion of the Jews), so are verses 22 and 23 
of the second (xiii._end, conversion of the Gentiles), and even of the 
present economy.’ 

2 Hp. 185; compare Hp. 50; ‘Serm. exii. 7; De Unit. Eccles. 20; 
and Bernard, De Grat. et Lib. Arbit. 11. 

3 ¢ Although faith is voluntary yet we see that by such methods 
the obstinacy of those who only obey when compelled may usefully be 
subdued,’ 

BB 
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indeed, this ‘ Compel them to come in’ is spoken with quite a 
different intention. The giver of the feast does not antici- 
pate on their parts any reluctance to accept his invitation, nor . 
any indifference toward it, which should need to be forcibly 
overcome. What rather he expects is that these houseless 
dwellers in the highways and by the hedges will hold them- 
selves so unworthy of the invitation as hardly to be persuaded 
that it was intended for them ; will not be induced without a 
certain constraint to enter the rich man’s dwelling, and share 
in his magnificent entertamment. And when we pass on to 
the spiritual thing signified, since faith cannot be forced, 
what can this compelling mean,' save that strong earnest 
exhortation, which the ambassadors of Christ will address to 
their fellows, when themselves deeply convinced of the tre- 
mendous issues which are for every man linked with the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the message which they bear? They 
will ‘ compel,’ but only as the angels ; who, when Lot lingered, 
laid hold upon his hand and brought him forth, and set him 
forcibly beyond the limits of the doomed city (Gen. xix. 16) ; 
or the ambassadors of Christ will, in another way, ‘ compel,’ 
for they will speak as delivering his message who has a right 
to be heard by his creatures,—who not merely entreats, but 
commands, all men everywhere to repent and believe the 
Gospel.2 Anselm observes, that God compels men to come 
in, when He drives them by strong calamities to seek and find 
refuge with Him and in his Church; or, as Luther has it, 
they are compelled to come in, when the law is broadly 
' Eyen Maldonatus explains it thus. Sinners, he says, are to be so 
entreated, ‘that after a manner they may seom to be compelled ;’ and 


Bengel: ‘This does not apply to every kind of compulsion. .. . Paul 
in his fury for Judaism compels in one fashion, Paul the servant of 
Jesus Christ in another.’ ‘ 

? Huthymius brings out well this thought which lies hid in that 
‘Compel’: ‘Because in these cases the gospel must be more curtly 
and insistently proclaimed, as with men mightily possessed by devils 
and sleeping amid the deep darkness of deceit.’ j 

* So Gregory the Great (Hom. 36): ‘Those therefore who, when 


broken down by worldly adversity, return unto the love of God, are com- 
pelled to come in.’ 
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preached, terrifying their consciences,! and driving them to 
Christ, as their only refuge and hope. 
The parable closes with an indignant menace: ‘ For I say 


unto you, That none of those men? which were bidden shall 


taste of my supper. But whose menace is it? Is it that of 
the giver of the feast? or is it that of Christ, standing outside 
of the parable, and speaking in his own person and name? 
Hither answer has its own embarrassments. Take these as 
words of the householder in the parable, and how account 
for the plural ‘ vow,’ addressed to the single servant ?—the 
suggestion that these words are spoken to the guests that 
haye accepted the invitation, and that here is the explanation 
of this ‘you,’ being very unnatural. I take the words as 
rather the Lord’s own, and spoken in his own person. For 
the moment He throws off, or half throws off, the disguises 
under which He habitually walks among the children of men. 
Turning to his hearers who had been watching for his harm, 
He assumes for an instant that central place in the kingdom: 
of God, bringing home a ‘ tua res agitur’ to each and all of 
them who had been listening to Him, so perfectly content 
with themselves. It is He, as here He lets them know, who 
receives and excludes. He has a right to speak of the supper 
as ‘his supper,’ and He does so speak, passing for one in- 
dignant moment from the kingdom of shadows to that of 
substances, while He pronounces the doom of his enemies. 
Exclusion, total and final, from his supper, to which, when 


1 So Buonaventura: ‘ With the at that is, of eternal punishments 
and a manifestation of present ones.’ 

2 Bengel bids us to note what we might easily miss, namely our Lord’s 
use of avdpav, and not av@pdérwy, here. Though as muchis not expressly 
stated, yet the whole course of the parable implies that they were the 
homines ampli, the men of rank and wealth in the city, to whom the 
first invitation came ; they and they only being therein charged with the 
euilt or threatened with the penalties of refusal. All this is implied in 
the use of &vdpes here, which would not have fitted either the second de- 
tachment of guests or the third : the refusers are the ‘ wise,’ the ‘ mighty,’ 
the ‘noble’ of 1 Cor. i. 26; to whom the heayenly calling so often comes 
in yain. Bengel also well remarks on those men, ‘The pronoun has a 


separative force.’ 
BB 2 
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they saw others entering, the despisers might desire to be 
admitted, this shall be the penalty of their contempt. There 
is such a bitter cry, the repentance as of Esau, when it is 
plainly seen that the birthright has been transferred to 
another ; but it does not bring back the blessing (Heb. xii. 
17). That is forfeited for ever; and no after earnestness 
avails anything to reverse the doom (Proy. i. 28; Matt. xxv. 
11, 12; John vili. 21). 

Comparing this parable and that of the Marriage of the 
King’s Son, we may note with how fine a skill all the minor cir- 
‘cumstances are arranged to be in consistent keeping in each. 
There the principal person, being a king, has armies at his 
command, whole bands of servants to execute his behests. 
The refusal to accept his invitation was there, according to 
Eastern notions of submission, nothing less than rebellion; 
and, being accompanied with outrages done to his servants, 
called out that terrible retribution. Here, as the offence is 
in every way lighter, so also is the penalty; that is, in the 
outward circumstances which supply the framework of the 
parable, being no more than exclusion from a festival ; though 
indeed not lighter, when taken in its spiritual signification ; 
for it is nothing less than exclusion from the kingdom of God, 
‘everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of his power.’ 


a 
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PARABLE XXII. 
PRE LOS SAE EP: 
MartHew xvill. 12-14; Luxe xv. 3-7. 


THE words with which the three parables of Luke xy. are 
introduced, ‘ Then drew near unto him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him,’ must not be here understood as 
designating some single and definite moment of time. The 
Evangelist is describing rather what at this period was the 
prevailing feature of Christ’s ministry (cf. Mark i. 15; Luke 
vu. 37), namely that, as by a secret attraction, it drew the 
outcasts of the nation to Him and to the hearing of his word.! 
Of these ‘ publicans and sinners,’ the former were men in- 
famous among their countrymen by their very occupation ; ? 


1 Grotius: ‘ This way of speaking [#oay eyylCovres] signifies a con- 
tinued and daily procedure.’ Cf, Luke iy. 31; Mark ii. 18. 

2 Publicans (reA@vat, amd TOU TEAOS wvets Gar) were of two classes. The 
publicant, so called because they gathered the publicwm, or state revenue, 
were commonly Roman knights, who farmed the taxes singly or in com. 
panies, and this occupation was very far from being in disesteem or dis- 
honour. Thus Cicero, Pro Leg. Man.7: ‘The tax-farmers, a most honour- 
able and distinguished class of men;’ cf. Pro Planc. 9. Besides these 
were the portitores, or exactores, the reAGvu of the N. T., and of Josephus 
(B. J. ii. 14, 4), men of an inferior sort, freedmen, provincials, and the 
like, who, stationed at frontiers, at gates of cities, on rivers, at havens 
(‘selling the passage of the very air, the land, and the sea:’ Tertullian), 
did the lower work of the collection. They were everywhere hateful 
for their rudeness, their frauds, their vexations and oppressions: we 
possess long lists of opprobrious epithets with which among the Greeks 
they were assailed. Cicero (In Vatin. 5) tells Vatinius that he must 
have supposed himself a publican, ‘ Since you most thievishly ransacked 
every man’s house, the warehouses and the ships, entangled men engaged 
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the latter, such as, till awakened by Him to repentance 
and amendment of life, had been notorious transgressors of 
God’s holy law (Luke vii. 89). These He did not repel, as 
one fearing pollution from their touch; but received them 
graciously, taught them freely, and lived in familiar intercourse 
with them. At this the Scribes and Pharisees murmured 
and took offence.! They could better understand a John 
Baptist, fleemg to the wilderness, separating himself from 
sinners in the whole outward manner of his life, as well as 
inwardly in his spirit. And this outward separation from 
sinners, which was the Old Testament form of righteousness, 
may have been needful for those who would preserve their 
purity in those times of the law, and until He came, who 
brought powers of good to bear upon the world’s evil far 
mightier than ever had been brought before. Hitherto it 
may have been their wisdom who knew themselves predisposed 
to the infection to flee from the infected; but He was the 
physician who boldly sought out these, that his health might 
overcome their disease, his righteousness their sin. But 
this seeking out and not shunning of sinners was just what 


in business with the most unjust decrees, terrified the merchants as 
they landed, and delayed their embarkation.’ Chrysostom (De Penit. 
Hom. ii. 4); ‘The tax-gatherer is the personification of licensed violence, 
of legal sin, of specious greed: ’ while the modern Greek has a proverb, 
‘When the devil is poor, he becomes a tax-gatherer.’ But there was that 
which made keener yet the scorn and more intense the hatred with 
which the Jewish publicans were regarded by their own countrymen. 
They were nothing less than renegades and traitors, who for filthy luere’s 
sake had sided with the enemy, and now collected for a profane heathen 
treasury that tribute which was the abiding token of the subjection of 
God’s people to a Gentile yoke. This scorn and hate found utterance 
in a thousand ways; no alms might be received from their money-chest ; 
it was not even lawful to change money there; their testimony was not 
received in courts of justice ; they were as the heathen (to keep which 
in mind adds an emphasis to Luke xix. 9), and in some sort worse than 
the heathen. See the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. s. vy. Publicani, 
p- 806 ; Deyling, Odss. Sac. vol. i. p. 206 ; Herzog, Real-Encyclop. s. vv. 
Zoll, Zéliner. 

* Gregory the Great (Hom. 34 in Evang.): ‘Out of the dryness of 
their hearts they blamed him, the Fountain of compassion.’ 
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the Scribes and Pharisees could not understand. They had 
neither love to hope the recovery of such, nor medicines to 
effect that recovery ; nor yet antidotes to preserve themselves, 
while making the attempt. 

An earlier expression of their discontent had called out 
those significant words, ‘They that are whole need not a 
physician ; but they that are sick. I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance’ (Luke y. 81, 82); and 
now their later murmurings furnish the motive of the three 
parables which follow. In all of these Christ would shame 
the murmurers, holding up to them the angels of God, and 
God Himself, rejoicing at the conversion of a sinner; and 
contrasting this liberal joy of heaven with the narrow dis- 
contents and envious murmurings of earth. Heaven and its 
holy inhabitants welcomed the penitent ; only his fellow-sinners 
kept him proudly aloof, as though there had been defilement 
forthem in his touch; as though they were wronged, if he 
were freely forgiven. 

But this is not all. Not merely was there joy in heaven 
over the penitent sinner, but more joy over one such than 
over ninety-nine such as themselves. The good that might 
be in them Christ does not deny. Many among them, no 
doubt, had a zeal for God, were following after righteousness 
such as they knew it, a righteousness according to the law. 
But if now that a higher righteousness was revealed,—a 
righteousness by faith, the new life of the Gospel,—they 
obstinately refuse to participate in it, then such as would 
receive this life from Him, however widely in times past they 
might have departed from God, should now be brought 
infinitely nearer to Him than themselves ; as the one sheep 
which had wandered was brought home to the house, while 
the ninety and nine abode in the wilderness; as for the 
prodigal a fatted calf was slain, while the elder brother had 
never received so much as a kid (ver. 29). Nay, they are 
bidden at last to beware lest the spirit which they are allowing 
should exclude them altogether from that new kingdom of 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, into 
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which they, no less than the publicans and sinners, were 
invited freely to enter. 

Of the three parables in this chapter, the two earlier set 
forth to us mainly the seeking love of God; while the third 
describes rather the size and growth, responsive to that love, 
of repentance in the heart of man. The same truth is thus 
presented successively under different aspects,—God’s seeking 
love being set forth first, since all first motions towards good 
are from Him; yet is it the same truth in all; for it is the 
confluence of these two streams, of this drawing and seeking 
love from without, and of the faith by this awakened from 
within, of the objective grace and the subjective faith, out of 
which repentance springs. And thus the parables together 
constitute a perfect and harmonious whole. ‘The first two 
speak nothing of a changed heart and mind toward God; nor, 
indeed, would the images of a wandering sheep and a lost 
piece of money give opportunity for this; the last speaks 
only of this change, and nothing of the antecedent working 
of the spirit of God in the heart, the goings forth of his power 
and love, which yet must have found the wanderer, before he 
could ever have found himself, or found his God. These 
parables are thus a trilogy, which again is divided into two 
and one; St. Luke himself distinctly marking the break and 
the new beginning which at ver. 11 finds place. 

There are other inner harmonies and relations between 
them. Thus there is a seeming anti-climax in the numbers, 
—one in a hundred,!—one in ten,—one in two; which is a 
real climax, as the sense of the value of the lost would increase 
with the larger proportion which it bore to the whole. And 
other human feelings and interests are involved in the 
successive narratives, which enhance in each successive case 
the anxiety for the recovery of that which is in danger of 

’ This was a familiar way of numbering and dividing among the Jews, 
of which examples are given by Lightfoot here. There is also a striking 
saying attributed to Mahomet, in which the same appears: The Lord God 
has divided merey and pity into a hundred parts; of these, He has 


retained ninety and nine for himself, and sent one upon earth (Von 
Hammer, Pundgruben d. Orients, vol. i. p. 308). 
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perishing. The possessor of a hundred sheep is in some sort 


a rich man, therefore not likely to feel the diminution of his 
flock by one at all so deeply as the woman who, having but 
ten small pieces of money, should lose one of these; while 
the intensity of her feeling would fall very short of the grief 
of a father, who, haying but two sons, should behold one out 
of these two go astray. Thus we find ourselyes moving in 
ever narrower, and so ever intenser, circles of hope and fear 
and love, drawing in each successive parable nearer to the 
innermost centre and heart of things. 

So also in each successive case we may see shadowed forth 
on man’s part a deeper guilt, and thus on God’s part a 
mightier grace. In the first parable the guilt implied is the 
smallest. The sinner is set forth under the image of a silly 
wandering sheep. It is only one side of the truth, but-yet a 
most real one, that sin is oftentimes an ignorance; nay, in a 
greater or a less degree it is always such (Luke xxii. 34; 
Acts 11.17; 1 Tim. i. 13); the sinner knows not what he 
does, and if in one aspect he deserves wrath, in another he 
challenges pity. He isa sheep that has gone astray, often- 
times ere it knew what it was doing, ere it had so much as 
learned that it had a shepherd, or belonged to a fold. But 
there are others, set forth under the lost piece of money, who 
knowing themselves to be God’s, with his image stamped on 
their souls, even the image of the Great King, do yet throw 
themselves away, renounce their high birth, and wilfully lose 
themselves in the world. Their sin is greater; but a sin 
worse even than theirs is behind,—the sin of the prodigal. 
To have tasted something of the love of God, to have known 
Him, not as our King who has stamped us with his image, 
but as our Father, of whose family we are; and to have 
despised that love, and forsaken that house—this is the 
crowning guilt; and yet the grace of God is sufficient to 
forgive even this sin, and to bring back this wanderer to 
Him.! 

1 Bengel gives it not quite as I have done above: ‘The sheep, the 
piece of silver, the lost son; these answer respectively to the stupid sinner, 
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With so much of introduction, we may proceed to consider 


these parables one by one; and first this of the Lost Sheep. 
‘What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he find it?’ It might 
at first sight appear as though the shepherd were caring for 
the one sheep strayed at the expense, or at the hazard at least, 
of all the others, leaving as he does them, the ‘ ninety and 
mine in the wilderness.’ But ‘ the wilderness’ here is no sandy 
or rocky desert, the haunt of wild beasts or of wandering 
robber hordes ; rather wide extended grassy plains, steppes or 
savannahs, called ‘ desert’ because without habitations of men, 
but exactly the fittest place for the pasture of sheep.!. Thus 
we read in St. John (vi. 10) that ‘ there was much grass’ in 
a place which by St. Matthew is called ‘ desert’ (xiv. 15; ef. 
Ezek. xxxiv. 25); and we commonly attach to ‘desert’ or 
‘wilderness ’ in Scripture, images of far more uniform sterility 
and desolation than the reality would warrant. Parts, it is 
true, of the larger deserts of Palestine or Arabia are as desolate 
as can be imagined, though as much from rock as from sandy 
levels ; yet on the whole they offer far more variety of scenery, 
much wider extents of fertile or at least grassy land, than 
is commonly assumed.?, We must understand then that the 


to him who is plainly ignorant of himself, and to the conscious and 
voluntary.’ 
1 Compare Virgil, Georg. iii, 341 :— 


Sepe diem noctemque et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pascitur, itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
Hospitiis: tantum campi jacet. 


‘Often the grazing lasts day and night throughout an unbroken month, 
and the flock journeys into far-reaching deserts, with no fixed resting- 


place: so great is the expanse of plain.’ 

* This is the admirable description of a late traveller in the East: 
‘Stern and monotonous as may be called the general features of a desert, 
let not the reader suppose that it is all barren. There are indeed some 
accursed patches, where scores of miles lie before you, like a tawny 
Atlantic, one yellow wave rising before another. But far from un- 
frequently there are regions of wild fertility, where the earth shoots 
forth a jungle of aromatic shrubs, and most delicious are the sensations 


— 
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residue of the flock are left in their ordinary and safe pasturage, 
while the shepherd goes in search of the one which has strayed. 
There is a peculiar fitness in this image as addressed to the 
spiritual rulers of the Jewish people. They too were shepherds ; 
continually charged, rebuked, warned, under this very title 
(Ezek. xxxiv.; Zech. xi. 16); under-shepherds of Him who 
sets forth his own watchful tenderness for his people by the 
same image (Isai. xl. 11; Jer. xxxi. 10; Ezek. xxxiv. 12 ; 
xxxvil. 24; Zech. xiii. 7; cf. Ps. xxiii. 1; lxxx. 1);—yet not 
only were they no seekers of the lost,! no bringers back of the 
strayed, no binders-up of the broken, but they murmured 
against Him, ‘the Shepherd of Israel,’ the ‘ great Shepherd 
of the sheep,’ because He did in his own person what they, 
his deputies, so long had neglected to do, Himself meeting 
and making good in his own person all these omissions of 
theirs. 

In the order of things natural, a sheep which could wander 
away from, could also wander back to, the fold. But it is not 
so with a sheep of God’s pasture. Such can lose, but it can- 
not find itself again. There is in sin a centrifugal tendency, 
and the wanderings of this wanderer could be only further 
and further away. If, therefore, it shall be found at all, this 
can only be by its Shepherd’s going to seek it ; else, being 
once lost, it is lost for ever.2, The Incarnation of the Son of 


conyeyed to the parched European, as the camel treads down the under- 
wood with his broad foot, and scatters to the winds the exhalations of a 
thousand herbs. There are other districts, where the hard and compact 
gravel would do honour to a lady’s shrubbery: in these regions you meet 
with dwarf trees, and long ridges of low bare rocks of fantastic configura- 
tion, along whose base you ‘ind the yellow partridge and the black-eyed 
gazelle.’ 

1 «Neither have ye sought that which was lost’ (Ezek. xxxiv. 4). 

2 Augustine presses this (Hnarr. im Ps. \xxvii. 19): ‘The lost sheep 
returns, but not in its own strength, but brought back on the shoulders 
of the shepherd. It was able to lose itself as it wandered at will, but it 
could not find itself, nor would it be found at all were it not sought for 
by the shepherd’s compassion. Nor have wea contrary example to this 
case of the sheep in the son, who said when he returned unto himself, I 
will arise and go to my father. For he also was sought and recovered 
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God was a girding of Himself for such a task as this; his 
whole life in the days of his flesh a following of the strayed. 
And He was not weary with the greatness of the way; He 
shrank not when the thorns wounded his flesh and tore his 
feet; He followed us into the deep of our misery, came under 
the uttermost of our malediction; for He had gone forth to 


seek his own, ‘till he had found it.’ And, ‘when he hath ~ 


found it,’ how tenderly does the shepherd of the parable 
handle that sheep which has cost him all this toil; he does 
not smite, nor even harshly drive it back to the fold; nay, 
does not deliver it to an underling to carry; but ‘ layeth vw 
on his [own] shoulders,’—a delicate touch, which our Trans- 
lation has let go,—and bears it home (ef. Deut. xxxii. 10). 
We recognize in this an image of the sustaining grace of 
Christ, which does not cease, till his rescued are made par- 
takers of final salvation. But when some make much of the 
weariness which this load must have caused to the shepherd, 
seeing here an allusion to his sufferings, ‘who bare our sins in 
his own body’! (1 Pet. ii. 24), upon whom was laid ‘ the 
iniquity of us all,’ this is a missing of the true significance. 
That ‘wntil he find rt’ has exhausted the whole story of the 
painfulness of his way who came in search of his lost creature ; 
and this is now the story of his triumphant return ? to heaven 
with the trophy that He had won, the spoil which He, a 
mightier David, had delivered from the lion and the bear 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35).3 

by a secret call and inspiration, and by none other than by him by whom 


all things are quickened: for by whom was he found save by him who 
went forth to save and to seck that which was lost?’ 

' Cajetan: ‘ The placing the sheep on his shoulders is the redemption 
of the human race in his own body, and because He did this willingly, 
He is therefore described as rejoicing.’ Melanchthon: ‘Inwoven in the 
text there is a sweet signification of the passion of Christ: He places 
upon his shoulders the sheep He has found, that is, He transfers to 
himself the burden of us.’ 

* Gregory the Great (Hom. 34in Evang.) : ‘When the sheep is found 
he returns to his home, because our Shepherd when He had recovered 
man returned to the heavenly kingdom.’ 


* The lines of Prudentius (Hymn. post Jejun.) have much beauty : 


‘ 
ee 
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And as the man when he reaches home ‘ calleth together 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me;} 
for I have found my sheep which was lost’—makes them 
sharers in his joy, as they had been sharers in his anxiety, even 
so shall joy be in heaven when one wanderer is brought back 
to the heavenly fold; for heaven and redeemed earth consti- 
tute but one kingdom, being bound together by that love which 


Ille ovem morbo residem gregique ~* 

Perditam sano, male dissipantem 

Vellus affixis vepribus per hirte 
Devia silve 

Impiger pastor revocat, lupisque 

Gestat exclusis, humeros gravatus ; 

Inde purgatam revehens aprico 
Reddit ovili, 

Reddit et pratis viridique campo, 

Vibrat impexis ubi nulla lappis 

Spina, nec germen sudibus perarmat 
Carduus horrens: 

Sed frequens palmis nemus, et reflexa 

Vernat herbarum coma, tum perennis 

Gurgitem vivis vitreum fluentis 
Laurus obumbrat. 


‘ When faints the lamb with pain out-worn 
Straying through wild and devious track, 
Rending his fleece in every thorn— 

The shepherd brings him back ; 
He bears him from the wolf afar, 
On arm unwearied doth uphold; 
The wounded heals, and brings with care 
Back to the sunny fold; 
Back to sweet fields and meadows green, 
Where no dark thorn may point its spear, 
Where no tall thistle intervene 
Its panoply austere ; 
Back to the palm-grove and the glade, 
Where the spring flowers are blooming bright, 
And where the laurel its green shade 
Glasses in waves of light.’— Anon. 


1 Gregory the Great (Hom. 34 in Evang.): ‘He saith not, Rejoice with 
the sheep that is found, but rejoice with me; because‘ our life is his joy, 
and when we are brought back to heaven we complete the solemnity of 
his joy.’ 
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is ‘the bond of perfectness.’ ‘I say unto you, that hkewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repen- 
tance.’ Let us not in this ‘ Tsay wnto you,’ miss a slight yet 
majestic intimation of the dignity of his person; ‘I who 
know—I who, when I tell you of heavenly things, tell you of 
mine own (John i. 51; iii. 11), announce to you this.’ The 
joy, we may observe, is still in the future; ‘joy shall be im 
heaven ;’ and this consistently with the tacit assumption of 
the Good Shepherd’s part as his own ; for not yet had He 
risen and ascended, leading ‘ captivity captive,’ bringing with 
Him his rescued and redeemed. 

Were this all, there would be nothing to perplex ; but it 
is not merely joy over one penitent, but joy over this one 
‘more than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance,’ that is asserted here. Now we can easily under- 
stand how, among men, there should be more joy for a small 
part which has been in jeopardy, than for the continued secure 
possession of a much larger portion. It is as when the 
mother concentrates for the moment all her affection on her 
sick child, seeming to a bystander to love none but that only; 
and actually rejoicing at the recovery of that one more than 
at the uninterrupted health of all the others. Or, to use 
Augustine’s beautiful words,! ‘What then takes place in the 
soul, when it is more delighted at finding or recovering the 
things it loves, than if it had ever had them? Yea, and 
other things witness hereunto, and all things are full of wit- 
nesses, crying out, ‘‘ So itis.” The conquering commander 
triumpheth ; yet had he not conquered, unless he had fought, 
and the more peril there was in the battle, so much the 
more joy is there inthe triumph. The storm tosses the sailors, 
threatens shipwreck; all wax pale at approaching death; 
sky and sea are calmed, and they are exceeding joyed, ag 
haying been exceeding afraid. A friend is sick, and his pulse 
threatens danger; all who long for his recovery are sick in 
mind with him, He is restored, though as yet he walks not 


* Confessions, iii. 3. 
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with his former strength, yet there is such joy as was not 
when before he walked sound and strong.’! Yet whence 
arises the disproportionate joy? Clearly from the temporary 
uncertainty which existed about the result. But no such 
uncertainty could find place with Him, who knows the end 
from the beginning ; whose joy needs not to be enhanced by 
a grief and fear going before. As little with Him need the 
earnest love for the perilled one, as in the case of the mother 
and her children, throw into the background, even for the 
moment, the love and care for the others ; so that the analogies 
and illustrations drawn from this world of ours supply no 
adequate solution of the difficulty. 

And further, how can it be affirmed of any that they ‘ need 
no repentance,’ since ‘all like sheep have gone astray ;’ and 
all therefore have need to try back their ways? The explana- 
tions commonly given do not quite satisfy.2 We may indeed 
get rid both of this difficulty and the other, by seeing here an 
example of the Lord’s severe yet loving irony. These ‘ ninety 
and nine, which need no repentance,’ would then be,—like 
those whole who need not, or count that they need not, a 


1 Thus too St. Bernard (Im Cant. Serm. 29): ‘I know not how it is, 
but I feel drawn with more tenderness to those who after reproofs and 
by means of reproof have at length recovered from weakness, than to 
those who have remained strong from the beginning without any need 
of such medicine,’—words the more valuable to illustrate the text, as 
not spoken with reference to it. 

2 As for instance that by Grotius: ‘Who from the whole character 
of their life have no need to quit home;’ and by Calvin: ‘The term 
penitence is specifically restricted to the conversion of those who, after 
a complete estrangement from God, rise again as if from death to life. 
For otherwise the whole of life must be the subject of continual peni- 
tential meditation, nor is any one exempt from this necegsity, since each 
man’s own vices urge him to daily improvement.’—The suggestion of some 
that the ninety-nine who need no repentance signify the whole unfallen 
creation, the world of angels, is nothing worth. ‘These,’ says Theophy- 
lact, not, however, adopting the interpretation (pacty rues), ‘the Good 
Shepherd left in the wilderness, that is, in the higher heavenly places, 
for heaven is this wilderness, being sequestered from all worldly tumult, 
- and fulfilled with all tranquillity and peace,’ and came to seek the wan- 
dering and lost human nature. 
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physician (Matt. ix. 12),—self-righteous persons ; as such 
displeasing to God; whose present moral condition as it 
causes no joy in heaven, it can be nothing strange that a 
sinner’s conversion should occasion more gladness there than 
the continuance of these in their evil. But the whole struc- 
ture and course of the parables refutes this. The ninety and 
nine sheep have not wandered, the nine pieces of money have 
not been lost, the elder brother has not left his father’s house. 
These difficulties will only disappear when we regard these 
‘righteous’ as such indeed, but their righteousness as merely 
legal, of the old dispensation, so that the least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than they. The law had partially accom- 
plished its work in them, restraining from grosser trans- 
eressions; and thus they needed not, like the publicans and 
sinners, repentance from these; but it had not accomplished 
all, it had not been ‘a schoolmaster to Christ,’ bringing them 
to see their sinfulness, and consequent need of a Saviour. 
The publicans and sinners, though by another path, had come 
to Him; and He here pronounces that there was more real 
cause of joy over one of these,' now entering into the inner 
sanctuary of faith, than over ninety and nine of those other, 
who lingered at the legal vestibule, refusing to go further in.? 

‘ Here the illustration of Gregory the Great may fitly be applied: 
‘In a battle a captain feels more affection for the soldier who turns 
again from flight and bravely presses on the enemy, than for him who 
neyer showed his back and never did any brave deed.’ And Anselm 
(Hom. 12): ‘There are some just persons who, although they live just 
lives and keep themselves from things unlawful, yet never work any 
great deeds of good. Again, there are others who at first have lived 
worldly and criminal lives, but who afterwards return unto their heart, 
considering with themselves that they have acted wrongfully; these 
pricked with their grief are inflamed with love for God, practise them- 
selves in great virtues, seek out the posts of peril in the holy contest, 
and forsake all the allurements of the world; and because they perceive 
that they have wandered away from God, make up for their former losses 


by ensuing gains.’ Compare Jeremy Taylor, Life of Christ, part iii. § 16, 
no, 12. 


2 On no image did the early Church dwell with more fondness than 
this (see Tertullian, De Pudic. 7); as witness the many gems, seals, frag- 
ments of glass, and other relics, which have reached us, on which Christ 
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is thus portrayed. It is frequent also in bas-reliefs on sarcophagi, and 
paintings in the catacombs. Sometimes other sheep are at his feet, 
generally two, looking up with pleasure at Him and his burden; in his 
right hand He most often holds the seven-reeded pipe of Pan, symbol of 
the attractions of divine love, while with his left He steadies the burden 
which He bears. Sometimes He is sitting down, as weary with the 
greatness of the way. This representation always occupies the place of 
honour, the centre of the vault or tomb (see Miinter, Sinmbilder der Alt. 
Christ. vol. i. pp. 60-65; Bosio, Rom. Sotterr. pp. 339, 348, 349, 351, 
373, 383, 387; Didron, Iconogr, Chrétienne, p. 346). 
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PARABLE XXIII. 
THE LOST PIECE OF MONEY. 


Luke xy. 8-10. 


Tue preceding parable has anticipated much that might have 
been said upon this; yet it would be against all analogy of 
other twin parables, to assume that the two did no more than 
say the same thing twice over. In the Pearl and the Hid 
Treasure, in the Leaven and the Mustard-seed, the second 
may seem at first sight only a repetition of the first; while 
yet on closer inspection important differences will reveal 
themselves; and so is it both here and elsewhere. Thus 
compare Matt. ix. 16, 17, and Luke xiv. 28-82. If the 
shepherd in the last parable was Christ, the woman in this 
may be the Church.' Or should we understand by her that 
Divine Wisdom,’ so often magnified in Proverbs as seeking 
the salvation of men, and here set forth as a person and not 
an attribute (cf. Matt. x1. 19), this will be no different view. 
The two explanations flow into one, if only we contemplate 
the Church as the organ by which the Holy Spirit seeks for 
the lost ; and which, being quickened by the Divine Spirit, is 
stirred up to active ministries of love for the seeking of souls 
(Rey. xxii. 17). That the Church should be personified as a 
woman is natural ; and the thought of the Holy Ghost asa 


1 Ambrose: ‘Who are these, the father, the shepherd, and the 
woman? Is not God the father, Christ the shepherd, the Church the > 
woman ? ’ 

® Gregory the Great (Hom. 34 in Evang.) ; ‘ For He himself is God, 
and He also is the Wisdom of God,’ 
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mother has at different times been near to the minds of 
mean.! 

‘ Hither what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she 
lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and sweep? the house, 
and seek diligently till she find it 2?’ In this piece of money 
expositors, both ancient and modern, have delighted to trace 
a resemblance to the human soul, originally stamped with the 
image and superscription of the great King? (‘ God created 
man in his own image,’ Gen. i. 27), and still retaining traces 
of the mint from which it proceeded ; however by sin that 
image has been nearly effaced, and the superscription become 
well-nigh illegible. One clings with pleasure to so instructive 
a suggestion ; but it must not be forgotten that the Greek 
drachma, the coin here named, had not, like the Latin denarius 
(Matt. xxii. 20), the emperor’s image and superscription upon 
it, but some device, as of an owl, a tortoise, or a head of 


1 See some interesting remarks in Jerome (Comm. in Hsat. xl. 3, 
p. 303), justifying this language; while at the same time he guards it, 
saying ; ‘In divinity there is no sex.’ Christ claims too for himself the 
mother’s heart in his affecting words, Luke xiii. 34. 

2 An erroneous reading, evertit, for everrit, had possession of the Vul- 
gate during the Middle Ages. Thus Gregory the Great (Hom. 34 im 
Ewang.): ‘The house is turned wpside down when the human conscience 
is troubled by the thought of its guilt.’ Thauler: God searches for man, 
and turns his house upside down, even as we are wont in seeking for any- 
thing to turn everything over and move it from its place, until we happen 
to find that which we seek.’ Wiclif: ‘Turneth wp so down the house.’ 
There is an allusion to this erroneous reading in Jeremy Taylor’s great 
Sermon to the University of Dublin: ‘We talk much of reformation, and 
(blessed be God) once we have felt the good of it; but of late we have 
smarted under the name and pretension. The woman that had lost her 
groat everrit domum, not evertit, she swept the house, she did not turn 
the house out of doors. That was but an ill reformation that untiled the 
roof, and broke the walls, and was digging down the foundation.’ 

3 Thus Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. exxxyiii.): ‘The Wisdom of God 
had lost a piece of silver. What was the piece of silver? It was a coin 
upon which was the image of our Emperor.’ Compare Ignatius (Ad. 
Magn. 5): ‘There are two coinages, the one of God, the other of the 
world, and each of them has impressed upon it its proper stamp, the 
faithless the stamp of this world, the faithful and loving the stamp of 
God the Father through Jesus Christ.’ 

co2 
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Minerva. As the woman seeks anxiously her piece of silver, 
even so the Lord, through the ministrations of his Church, 
gives diligence to recover the lost sinner, to bring back the 
money of God to his treasury, from which originally it issued." 
The allusion often found in the lighting of the candle to the 
mystery of the Incarnation,—the divine glory which the 
Saviour has within, shining through the fleshly covering 
which only in part concealed it,2—must of course give way, if 
we interpret the parable as is here proposed. Rather it must 
be explained by the help of such hints as Matt. v. 14, 15; 
Phil. ii. 15, 16 ; Ephes. v. 18, supply. The ‘ candle’ is the 
Word of God ; which candle the Church holds forth, as it has 
and exercises a ministry of this Word. It is by the light of 
this candle that sinners are found, that they find themselves, 
that the Church finds them.? With this to aid her, she 
‘sweeps the house ;’ which sweeping is not effected without 
dust.4 What an unsettling of the house for a time! how does 
the dust which had been suffered to settle down and to accu- 
mulate begin to rise and fly about ; how unwelcome all which 
is going forward to any, who have no interest in what is doing, 
whose only interest is that their selfish ease should not be 
disturbed. The charge against the Gospel is still the same, 


1 H. de Sto. Victore ; ‘The piece of silver is found when the likeness 
of his creator is renewed in a man ;’ and Bernard (De Grat. et Lib. Arb. 
10): ‘To this day the image would haye lain foul and disfigured had 
not that evangelical woman lighted her candle, that is had not Wisdom 
appeared in the flesh, had she not swept the house, the house that is 
of vice, and sought the piece which she had lost, even her own image, 
which, robbed of its native splendour, and besmirched beneath its coat 
of sin, was lying hid as in the dust; had she not wiped it when found, 
and taking it from the region of unlikeness, restored it to its pristine 
appearance, and made it like in the glory of the saints, nay had she not 
rendered it conformable in all respects to herself, in plain fulfilment of 
that Scripture: For we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
unto him; for we shall see him as He is.’ 

* Cajetan: ‘The candle which she lights is the mystery of the Incar- - 
nation, the Word in the flesh, even, as light in a pitcher.’ 

* Tertullian (De Pudic. 7): ‘The piece of silver is found by the light 
of a candle, as if by the word of God.’ 

* «Tt is not brought about without dust,’ as Bengel well remarks. 
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that it turns the world upside down (Acts xvii. 6). Andina 
sense so it does; for only let its message be proclaimed in 
earnest, and how much of latent aversion to the truth reveals 
itself now as open enmity ; how much of torpid estrangement 
from God is changed into active hostility; what indignation 
is there against the troublers of Israel, the witnesses in sack- 
cloth who torment the dwellers upon earth (Rey. xi. 10). She 
meanwhile who bears the candle of the Lord, amid all this 
uproar and outcry is diligently looking for and finding her 
own again. 

In the preceding parable the shepherd sought his strayed 
sheep in the wilderness ; but in the house this piece of money 
is lost, and in the house therefore it is sought and found.! 
This is scarcely accidental. In that other there was the 
returning of the Son to the heavenly places, but in this there 


1 The stopped wells of Gen. xxi. 18 are for Origen the springs of 
eternal life, which the Philistines, that is Satan and sin, had choked, 
but which our Isaac, the Son of gladness, opened anew for us. Such 
choked wells, he observes, are within every one of us (cf. John iy. 14), 
and he bids us note that in this parable the lost money was not found 
without the house, but within: for at the bottom of every man’s soul 
there is this image of God, mislaid indeed and overlaid with a thousand 
other images, covered with dust and defilement, but which still may be 
found, and, in his hands from whom it came, may recover its first 
brightness, and distinct outline (In Gen. Hom..13): ‘The woman who 
had lost the piece of silver did not find it out of doors, but in her house, 
after that she had lit a candle, and purified the house from the filth and im- 
purities, which long-continued idleness and sluggardy had accumulated ; 
and there she found the silver. So also then if thou lightest a candle, 
if thou bringest to thyself the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and in his 
light wilt see the light, thou too shalt find the piece of silver within thee. 
For when at the beginning God was making man, He made him after his 
own image and likeness: and this image he placed not outside of but 
within him. But this could not be seen in thee so long as thy house was 
dirty, filled with impurities and rubbish. The fountain of knowledge 
was placed within thee, but it could not flow, because the Philistines 
had choked it with earth, and had made in thee an image of the earthly. 
Then thou didst carry within thee the image of the earthly, but now that 
thou hast heard these things and by the Word of God art purged from 
all that earthly weight and oppression, see that thou make the image of 
the heavenly that is in thee to shine forth in splendoux.’ 
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is the hint of a visible Church which has been founded upon 
earth, and to which sinners are restored. And there are other 
slighter variations, intelligible at once when we see there the 

“more personal and immediate ministry of Christ, and here 
the secondary ministry of his Church. The shepherd says, ‘I 
have found my sheep ;’ but the woman, ‘I have found the 
piece of money ;’ not ‘my piece of money,’ for it is im no 
sense ers, as the sheep was his. He says, ‘ which was lost ;’ 
but she, ‘ which I had lost,’ acknowledging a fault of her own 
as having contributed to the loss ; for a sheep strays of itself, 
but a piece of money could only be missing by a certain negli- 
gence on the part of such as should have kept it. 

This woman, if we are right in our interpretation, is the 
Church, the bride, that is, of the Good Shepherd. What 
wonder that in the hour of her joy she does and speaks, 
almost as He has done and spoken before? And first, ‘ she 
calleth her friends and neighbours together;’ — they are 
female friends and neighbours, although this nicety in the 
keeping of the parts (Ruth iy. 14, 17)! escapes us in English ? 
—that these may be sharers in her joy. Yet this need not 
prevent us from understanding by them the angels,—we have 
the Lord’s warrant for this,—whose place, it will be observed, 
is not ‘in heaven’ in this parable, as it was in the preceding ; 
for this is the rejoicing together of the redeemed and elect 
creation wpon earth at the repentance of a sinner. Among 
the angels who walk up and down the earth, who are present 
in the assemblies of the faithful (1 Cor. xi. 10), joying to 
behold their order, but most of all rejoicing when a sinner 
is converted, there shall be joy, when the Church of the 
redeemed, quickened by the Holy Spirit, summons them to 
join with it in consenting hymns of thanksgiving to God for 
the recovery of a lost soul. For indeed if the ‘ sons of God’ 


‘ With the same nice observance of proprieties, Wisdom, a female 
personification, sends forth not her servants, but her maidens (Prov. 
ix..3). 

* Wiclif has, but he does not here use, the words ‘ friendess’ (Prov. 
vii. 4); and ‘ neighbouress’ (Exod. iii, 22). 
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shouted for joy and sang together at the first creation 
Job xxxvili. 7), by how much better right when ‘a new 
creation’ had found place, in the birth of a soul into the 
light of everlasting life (Ephes. ii. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12); for 
according to that exquisite word of St. Bernard, the tears of 
penitents are the wine of angels.! 


1 ¢The tears of penitents make angels’ wine;’ and Prudentius: 


Amissa drachma regio Et gemma, deterso luto, 
Recondita est erario, Nitore vincit sidera. 


‘ The coin, once lost, henceforth shall lie 
Stored in the royal treasury ; 
The jewel, from its stains washed clean, 
Shines with a more than heavenly sheen.’ 
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PARABLE XXIV. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Luxe xy. 11-32. 


WE proceed to consider a parable which, if it be permitted to 
compare things divine with each other, may be fitly called 
the pearl and crown of all the parables ; | as further, it is the 
most elaborate, if we may use a word having a certain 
unfitness when applied to the spontaneous and the free, but 
which yet the fulness of all the minor details suggests ;—a 
parable too, containing within itself such a circle of blessed 
truths as abundantly to justify the title, Hvangeliwm im 
Evangelio, which it has sometimes borne. Of its relation to 
the two other in the same chapter there has been occasion 
to speak already. To the parable itself, therefore, we may 
address ourselves without further preface. 

‘And he said,’—these words mark a new departure—‘ A 
certain man had two sons.’ Interpreters separate off into 
two groups at the very outset of their interpretation. There 
are who see in these two sons the Jew and the Gentile; and 
therefore in the younger son’s departure from his father’s 
house, the history of the great apostasy of the Gentile world; 
in his return the reception of the same into the privileges of 
the New Covenant ;—as in the elder son a figure of the 
narrow-hearted self-extollng Jews, repining that ‘sinners of 
the Gentiles ’ should be admitted to the same privileges with 
themselves, and sullenly refusing blessings which they must 


' Grotius: ‘Amid all the parables of Christ this one surely is re- 
markable, as full of feeling, and painted with the fairest colours.’ 
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possess in common with these. Others, on the contrary, 
recognize in the two sons not Gentile and Jew, at least not 
primarily these, but penitent sinners and proud sinners, 
wheresoever such may be met; and have naturally found 
the first example of the one in the publicans, of the other in 
the Pharisees, seeing that the Lord spake the parable to 
justify to these his gracious reception of those. 

These latter interpreters with good right object to the 
other interpretation, that it is alien to the scope of the 
parable; which, so explained, fails to meet the necessity 
which called it out, or to teach, except by remote inference, 
the truth which Christ plainly intended to teach by it. He 
would fain put the Pharisees to a wholesome shame, offended 
as with Him they were for consorting so freely and so 
graciously with fallen members of the Jewish Church. If 
indeed ‘the publicans and sinners’ whom He so freely ad- 
mitted to hear Him had been Gentiles and not Jews, the 
other interpretation might have some claim to stand. A 
setting forth of the gracious reception by his heavenly 
Father of the whole Gentile world when it turned to Him, 
would in that case have been a proper justification of his 
own receiving of those who might be properly regarded as the 
first-fruits of the heathen. Some have very eagerly asserted 
that the ‘ publicans and sinners’ were heathen; Tertullian, 
for example, who is in great dread lest, if they be acknow- 
ledged as members, though fallen ones, of the Jewish Church, 
an argument should be drawn from this for receiving back 
into communion those who, within the Church, and after 
their baptism, have greatly sinned. He does not scruple to 
assert that the publicans were always heathen; and this in 
the face of our Lord’s declaration that Zaccheus, a chief 
publican, was ‘a son of Abraham’! (Luke xix. 9), of the fact 
that Matthew the Apostle had sat as a publican at the 
receipt of custom (Luke v. 27), that publicans came to the 


; ' This is not decisive with him; for of him he says (Adv. Mare. iv. 
37): Zaccheus, ‘although perhaps an alien, was yet possessed of some 
knowledge of the scriptures from his dealings with the Jews.’ 
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baptism of John (Luke vii. 29).! Set by their fellow-country- 
men on a level with the heathen, counted traitors by them to 
the dearest interests of the nation, and till the words of 
Christ awoke them toa nobler life, many of them, perhaps, 
deserving all, or nearly all, the scorn which they found, the 
publicans were yet beyond all question Jews;* which being 
so, we confidently conclude that we have not here the mystery 
of the calling of the Gentiles into the covenant; whereof 
during his earthly life the Lord gave only slightest hints; but 
a truth as precious, namely, that, within the covenant, He 
was come to call and to receive sinners to repentance. For 
all this the interpretation, which must thus be disallowed as 
the primary, need not be excluded altogether. Wherever 
there are penitent sinners and proud sinners, there the para- 
ble is finding its fulfilment; and thus in a very real sense 
the Gentile world was the prodigal younger son, and the 
Jewish synagogue the self-righteous elder. Nor have they by 


1 See also Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. v. 46. 

2 Many proofs of this are urged by Jerome (Hp. 21, ad Damaswmn), 
who marvels at the audacity of Tertullian’s denial. The great aim of 
the latter in his treatise De Pudicitid, 7-9 (written after he had forsaken 
the Catholic Church), is to prove that nothing in this parable applies to 
those who, after baptism, have grievously sinned; and in his passionate 
eagerness to prove this, he does not hesitate to affirm its occasion to have 
been, ‘ because the Pharisees were murmuring at the Lord for receiving 
publicans and sinners of the Gentiles.’ His fear is lest sinners should 
be overbold in their sin, haying hope, like the prodigal, to find grace, 
whenever they will seek it; and he asks, ‘Who will fear to squander what 
he can afterwards recover? Who will care always to keep what he is 
not in danger of always losing?’ But how little was he really promoting 
holiness in this his false zeal for it. Tell men after they have sinned 
grievously, that there is for them no hope of pardon, or, which amounts 
to nearly the same thing, give them only a dim uncertain distant hope 
of it, and for one whom you may thus hinder from squandering his goodly 
heritage, you will hinder ten thousand, who have discovered the wretch- 
edness of a life apart from God, from casting themselves on the riches of’ 
his mercy, and henceforth living, not to the lusts of men, but to his will. 
Not thus Chrysostom, Ad Theod. Laps. i. 7; De Penit. Hom. i. 4, where - 
among other things he says: ‘This son, therefore, is the type of those 
who fall after baptism,’ which he proceeds to prove. Compare Ambrose 
(De Peenit. ii. 3), as against the Novatianists. 
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any means exhausted the parable. It stands good also for us. 
In the Christian Church too prodigals and elder brothers still 
exist ; and as thousands and ten thousands of those have from 
it taken heart to return to a heavenly Father’s house, so will 
thousands more to the end of time; whom no perverse, 

{i narrow-hearted, ‘ elder-brotherly ’ interpretation will succeed 
in robbing of the strong consolation which it affords. 

‘And the younger of them said to his father, Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me;’ he asks for his 
‘bairndole,’ as they call it in Yorkshire. It is not without a 
meaning that of the two sons it is the younger who thus 
enacts the part of the prodigal; ‘childhood and youth are 
vanity ;’ cf. Prov. vii. 7. This claiming of his share in a 
technical, almost legal, form,! as a right and not as a favour, 
is a delicate touch, characteristic of the entire estrangement 
from all home-affections which has already found place in his 
heart. Such a legal right the Lord may intend to intimate 
that he had; and, no doubt, a custom of the kind existed 
among some nations of the East, for example, among the 
Hindoos ; but no satisfactory proof has been adduced that it 
ever prevailed among the Jews.” But we need not conceive of 
him as asking his portion otherwise than as a favour: ‘ That 
portion which will hereafter fall to me, which thou designest 
for me at last, I would fain receive it now.’ A younger 
brother’s portion, according to the Jewish laws of inheritance, 
would be the half of that which the elder brother should re- 
ceive (Deut. xxi. 17; 2 Kin. ii. 9). Contemplated spiritually 

this request is the expression of man’s desire to be inde- 
pendent of God, to become a god to himself (Gen. iii. 5), and 
\\ to lay out his life at his own will and for his own pleasure. 


1'Td émiBdAAov pepos THs ovolas = rata hereditatis pars; the phrase, 
like so many in St. Luke, is classical and happily selected (see Wetstein, 
in loc.). 

& ee Alte und Neue Morgenl. vol. v. p. 115. Abraham in- 
deed in his lifetime bestowed the bulk of his possessions on Isaac, at the 
same time giving gifts to the sons of his concubines, evidently their por- 
tions ; for with these he sent them away (Gen. xxv. 5, 6). It may have 
been on his part a wise precaution to avoid disputes after his death. 


ae 
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Growing weary of living upon God’s fulness, he desires to be, 
and believes that he can be, a fountain of blessedness to him- 
self; that, laying out his life for himself, he can make a better 
investment of it than God would have made for him.! This 
sin of pride is the sin of sins ; in which all subsequent sins 
are included ; they are all but the unfolding of this one. Over 
against the prodigal’s demand, ‘ Give me my portion of goods,’ 
is the children’s cry, ‘Give us day by day our daily bread ; ’ 
they therein declaring that they wait upon God, and would 
fain be nourished from day to day by his hand. 

‘And he divided unto them his living.’ The father does 
not refuse his request. It would have profited nothing to 
retain him at home against his will, who was already in heart 
estranged from that home: better that he should discover by 
bitter experience the folly of his request. Such, too, is the 
dealing of God; He has constituted man a spiritual being, a 
being with a will; and when his service no longer appears a 
perfect freedom, and man promises himself something better . 
elsewhere, he is allowed to make the trial (Rom. i. 24, 26, 28).? 
He shall discover, and, if need be, by most painful proof, that 
the only true freedom is the freedom in God (John viii. 82-84) ; 
that to depart from Him is not to throw off the yoke, but to 
exchange a light yoke for a heavy one, and one gracious 
master for a thousand tyrannous lords.? 7 

‘And not many days after the younger son gathered all 
together.’ Having obtained his portion, a certain interval of 
time elapses before he actually forsakes his father’s house. 
It is a fine and delicate touch, the apostasy of the heart, as 


' St. Bernard observes, that it is a sign of evil augury, when this son 
‘begins to desire the division of the property which is more sweetly held 
in common, and to have to himself that which is not decreased by parti- 
cipation, but is lost by division.’ 

* See Chrysostom, De Panit. Hom. i. 4. 

* Augustine: ‘Tf thou wilt cleave to the higher, thou shalt tread lower 
things under foot; but if thou depart from the higher, the lower shall | 
be turned to thy punishment.’ Compare the Italian proverb: Chi non 


vuol servir ad un sol Signor, a molti ha da servir, ‘He who will not serve 
one Lord has to serve many.’ 
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St. Bernard here well observes, often running before the 
apostasy of the life.!'’ The sinner is indeed pleasing himself; 
but the divergence of his will and God’s does not immediately 
appear. This, however, cannot be for long. As the young 
man in the parable, after a shorter or longer pause, ‘ gathered 
all together,’ turned what had fallen to his share into ready 
money or jewels or other valuables, and then ‘ took his journey 
into a far country,’ so ‘after not many days’ he too will 
openly depart from God, who in will and affections has de- 
parted from Him already. Gathering all together, collecting 
all his energies and powers, with the deliberate resolve of 

)) obtaining, through their help, all the gratification he can out 
of the world,? and now manifestly preferring the creature to 
the Creator, he will take ‘his journey into a far country,’ 
even into that land where God is not. 

And now it must be well with him at last ; he has gotten 
what he desired; no other is lord over him. Henceforth he 
is his own master ;—but only to find the truth of that line 
which the poet wrote, and to which so many, he himself 
included, have set their seal : 

‘Lord of himself; that heritage of woe!’ 


Nor shall he wait long before he makes proof of this. For in 
that far land the Prodigal,—fitly so called by the Church, 


_ ! De Divers. Serm. 8: ‘A man is still under his own control, whilst 
fulfilling his own pleasure, but not yet possessed by vices and sins. But 
now he sets forth for a far country, and is no longer merely separated 
from his father, but at a distance from him.’ 

2 Cajetan: ‘The gathering together of his goods is man’s confidence 
in all his gifts of nature and grace, of soul and body.’ ; 

3 Augustine: ‘The far country is forgetfulness of God.’ Bede: ‘A 
man is removed afar from God, not by regions but by his feelings.’ 

4‘O vids towros. The title, however, lies wrapped up in the (éy acé- 
tws of ver. 13; and has its fitness, towros being in the best Greek the 
constant epithet given to a son who squanders his patrimony (see 
Wetstein, in loc.). It nowhere occurs in the New Testament, in the 
Septuagint only at Proy. vii. 11; but dowria three times (Hphes. vy. 18; 
Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4). The &cwros is the prodigus or the perditus 
according as we give the word an active or a passive force. Most give 
it the active, deriving from & and od¢ew, he who does not spare, the 
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though he nowhere bears this name in the sacred narrative,— 
‘ wasted his substance with riotous living ’ (compare Prov. xxix. 
8); so quickly has his gathering issued in a scattering, So little 
was it a gathering that deserved the name. For a while the 
supplies he brought with him may have lasted; and so long 
he may have congratulated himself, and counted that he had 
done wisely and well in asserting his own liberty. But anon, 
‘when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want,’! the famine reached 


scatterling, who counts that he may squander for ever without having 
squandered all. So Aristotle, the word forming part of his ethical 
terminology, the tcwros, spendthrift or dingthrift, being set over against 
the dveAevOepos, or niggard; these two occupying the two extremes, re- 
mote alike from a true liberality (Eth. Nicom. iv. 1, passim). So too 
Chrysostom: &cwros, ov yap cd(et, AAN GrdddAvov, and Theophylact, who 
makes aowrla = &uerpos xpos (Suicer s. v.). But for others &cwros is 
passive, and = &oworos, t. e. cdCeTOa wh Svvduevos, a word prophetic of 
his doom who bears it; he is one of the ‘ hopelosts,’ a word which might 
very well be recovered. So Clement of Alexandria (Ped. ii, 1) and 
Plutarch (Alcib. 3); so too Grotius ; ‘ The class of men who are so sunk 
in vice that their salvation is despaired of;’ here too, as so often, the 
heathen ethical terminology saying more than it meant or knew. We 
must not restrain aowrla on the one side to intemperance and excess at 
the table, as Grotius too much has done; in this sense Cicero (De Fin. 
ii. 8) has latinized asotus ; nor yet on the other to fleshly lusts and im- 
purities. It signifies reckless profligate living in its widest extent. In 
the Tabula of Cebes, c. 11, ’Acwrfa, as one of the tempting courtezans, 
keeps company with ’Akpacla,’AmAnortia, and KoAakela. CO. Deyling, Obss. 
Sac. vol. iii. p. 435, and my Synonyms of the New Testament, § 16. 

1 The Vulgate has not missed the force of the airés: Et ipse ccepit 
egere (see Winer, Gramm. § xxii. 4). Godet here says excellently well: 
‘Freedom of enjoyment is not unlimited, as the sinner delights to 
imagine: it has two sorts of limits, the one touching the individual 
himself, such as the disgust, the remorse, the feeling of destitution and 
abjectness which results from vice (the ‘when he had spent all’); the 
others, such as proceed from the unfavourableness of certain external 
circumstances, represented here by the famine which comes at this crisis: 
such are the domestic or public calamities which finally break the already 
burdened heart; lastly, the deprivation of all divine consolation. Only 
let these two causes of misfortune happen to come together, and misery 
is at its height. Then ensues what Jesus calls éorepetoba, the being in 
want, the absolute void of a heart which has sacrificed everything to 
pleasure, and to which nothing remains but suffering.’ 
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even to him (Prov. vi. 26). What a picture of the downward 
progress of a soul that has estranged itself from the one 
source of happiness and joy. It is not at the first moment 
that the wretchedness of this is discovered. The world has its 
attractions, and the flesh its pleasures ; the affections are rot 
all at once laid waste, nor the springs of natural delight drawn 


dry in an instant. But to this spiritual bankruptcy the 


sinner is more or less rapidly hastening ; and the time inevit- 
ably arrives when he comes to an end of all the satisfaction 
which the creature can give him; and he too finds out that 
there is ‘a mighty famine’ in the land where he has chosen 
to dwell,’—a famine of truth and love, and of all whereby the 
spirit of man indeed lives; that it is an evil thing and bitter 
to have forsaken the fountain of living waters, and hewn out 
for himself broken cisterns which hold no water (Jer. i. 13; 
xvil. 5, 6, 13). There need no outward distresses, though 
often these will not be wanting, to bring on a sense of this 
famine. A man’s worldly possessions may stand in their 
fulness, may go on abounding more and more ; all his external 
helps to felicity may remain in their strength; while yet in 
the true riches he may have run through all, and may be 
beginning ‘to be wm want.’* The famine of which Christ 


1 Ambs ioxupd=Amds oxAnpd (Isai. viii. 21); Ayuds xparads (1 Kin. 
Xvili. 2); Ads wéyas (2 Kin. vi. 25; Luke iy. 25); Amos orevds (Job 
xviii. 12), 

2 Ambrose (Hap. in Luc. vii. 215): ‘For he who departs from the 
word of God hungers, because man does not live by bread alone, but by 
eyery word of God: he who departs from the fountain, thirsts; he who 
departs from the treasure-house is in need; he who departs from wis- 
dom, becomes dull; he who departs from virtue, is ruined.’ 

3 Thus, when a great English poet, with everything that fortune and 
rank and genius could give him,—and who had laid out his whole life 
for pleasure, and not for duty,—yet having hardly reached half the 
allotted period of man, already exclaimed, 

‘My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers, the fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone——’ 


what are these deeply affecting words, but the confession of one who, 
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here speaks presides often at the sumptuous tables of rich 
men; it finds its way into the palaces of kings. In these 
palaces, at those tables, the immortal soul may be famishing, 
yea, ready to ‘perish with hunger;’ yea and often has so 
done. 

It was observed just now that we hada right to trace, as 
a secondary meaning in this parable, the history of the 
apostasy of the Gentile world from the knowledge and service 
of the true God. Regard it in that sense, and then this 
wasting of goods will be exactly described at Rom. i. 19-23; 
what remains in that chapter corresponding to the prodigal’s | 
joining of himself to a citizen of the far country, and seeking | 
to fill his belly with the husks of the swine. The great. 
famine of the heathen world was at its height when the Son 
of God came in the flesh: therein consisted in part ‘the © 
fulness of time,’ the fitness of that time, above all other, for 
his appearing. The glory of that old world was fast fading 
and perishing. All child-like faith in the old religions had 
departed ; ‘ creeds outworn,’ they could no longer nourish, 
ever so little, the spirit of man. The Greek philosophy 
had completed its possible circle, but it had found no suffi- 
cient answer to the doubts and questionings which tormented 
humanity. ‘What is truth?’ this was the question which 
all asked; some in mockery, some in despair; some without 


the desire, and all without the expectation, of obtaining an 
answer. 


When the prodigal ‘ began to be in want,’ there was here 
a summons to return to the home which he had forsaken. 
But his proud heart is not yet subdued, his confidence in his 
own resources, however shaken, not altogether overthrown. 
God’s first judgments do not always tame; but, like Ephraim, 


having spent all, had found himself in want? The prodigal’s misery, _ 
his sense of the barrenness of sin, finds presently a yet deeper voice: 
‘The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some voleanice isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze, 
A funeral pile!’ 


AY 
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the stricken sinner exclaims, ‘The bricks are fallen down, 
but we will build with hewn stone; the sycamores are cut 
down, but we will change them into cedars’ (Isai. ix. 10; 
lvii. 10; cf. Jer. v. 8; Amos iv. 6-10; Rev. xvi. 10,11). In 
such a spirit as this ‘ he went and joined himself to a citizen 
of that country,’—‘ fastened ’ or ‘ pinned himself upon’ him, 
as Hammond expresses it, hoping to repair his broken fortunes 
by his help! (Jer. ii. 86; Hos. v. 18; 1 Sam. ii. 5). ‘ That 
citizen,’ says St. Bernard, ‘I cannot understand as other than 
one of the malignant spirits, who, sinning with an irre- 
mediable obstinacy, and having passed into a permanent 
disposition of malice and wickedness, are no longer guests 
and strangers, but citizens and abiders in the land of sin.’ 


But may not this term bring out the deep distinction between . |, 


the prodigal and the lord to whom he addicted himself for a 
while ? With all his guilt, he was not ‘a citizen,’ but a 
stranger, in that ‘far land.’ He did not feel himself at home, 
nor naturalize himself there. The other was well to do; the 
famine had not touched him ; herein how far more miserable, 
though he knew it not, than he who ‘began to be in want.’ 
There is hope for him who feels himself a miserable alien in 
the land of sin : but what hope for one who has made himself 
‘a citizen’ there, who is troubled with no heavenly homesick- 
ness, no diyine hypochondria, no remembrances of a Father’s 
house which he has forsaken ? For the present indeed there 
is set forth to us here a deeper depth in the sinner’s down- 
ward course, a fall within a fall,—a more entire and self- 
conscious yielding of himself in heart and will to the service 
of evil. He sells himself to the world; the poor deceitful 
show of being its master has disappeared ; he is evidently its 
slave. A hint is here of that awful mystery in the downward 


1 So Unger : ‘ ’ExoAAh@n contemptuously, he thrust himself upon ;’ see 
Suicer, Thes. s.v. KoAAdopa. Keil puts a little more into the word than 
to me it seems to contain, when he explains: ‘’ExoAA7n points to the fact 
that the citizen of that country did not wish to receive him into his ser- 
vice, but that he had first to abandon himself to pressing entreaty.’ But 
the same use of herere, adhwrere, without any such emphasis, is common 
in Latin. 

DD 
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progress of souls, by which he who begins with using the 
world as a servant to minister to his pleasures, must submit 
in the end to a reversing of the relations between them, so 
that the world uses him as its drudge, and sin_as its slave. 
He becomes cheap in the esteem of that very world, in whose 
service he has forfeited all. Its good wine, which it offered 
him at the first, it offers him no longer, but, now that he has 
well drunk, that which is worse! (John ii. 10). It rejects 
him, as the sea after a while rejects the carcasses which itself 
has swallowed up. There is a hint of something like this, 
Ezek. xxiii. 22. 


Bankrupt now in all, it is little pity which he finds from 
the new master on whom he has thrust himself; and who, if 
he must needs engage one who so crouches to him for a 
morsel of bread, will yet put him far off and dismiss out of 
sight. ‘He sent him into his fields to feed swine,’ put him 
to an employment than which in the eyes of a Jew, there 
could be none viler nor more degrading.2 And now ‘ he 
would fain have filled his belly with the husks? that the 


' De Divers. Serm. 8. Theophylact: ‘When he had advanced in 
wickedness.’ Cajetan: ‘He submitted himself wholly to the devil, 
who truly is a citizen of the country of sin.’ 

2 Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. viii. 30; Gfrorer, Urchristenthwm, 
/ vol. i. p.115. Herodotus (ii. 47) describes the swineherds as the only 

persons excluded from the temples in Egypt. 

% These kepatia are not so much the husks of some other fruit, as 
themselves the fruit of the carob tree (kepatwvia), called ‘St. John’s 
bread-tree,’ from the tradition that the Baptist fed on its fruit in the 
wilderness. They are common in South Italy, in Spain, on the northern 
coasts of Africa, and in the Levant; being sometimes eaten by the very 
poor, but oftener used for the foddering of cattle. In shape they resem- 
ble a bean-pod, though larger, and curved more into the form of a sickle: 
thence called Kepdriov, or little horn, and the tree sometimes in German, 
Bockshornbaum, ‘They have a dark hard outside, and a dull sweet taste, 
hardly justifying Pliny’s predulces silique. (See Rosenmiiller, Altes wnd 
Newes Morgentand, vol. v. p. 198 ; Winer, Realwort, s. v. Johannis Brodt- 
baum ; Duschak, Botanik des Talmud, 1871, p. 91.) The beans were 
used for weights, and thus it has fallen out that cepdriov, after long travels 


in the Hast, has come back to us through the Arabic in the form of — 
‘carat.’ 


i 
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swine did eat ; and no man gave unto him.’ Was it that he 
looked with a longing eye upon these swine’s husks, and that 
even these were denied him ? So commonly ;! for myself I 
should rather understand that in his unscrupulous hunger he 
was glad to ‘ fill his belly’ with these husks, and did so,2—no 
man giving him any nobler sustenance (Prov. xiii. 25). A 
homely phrase has here been chosen of design ;? all that 
these could do for him was just this, to ‘ fill his belly,’ not to 


' satisfy his hunger; + a profound moral truth lying in the 


words, even this, that God and He only can satisfy the 
longings of an immortal soul; that none other can fill the 
heart which was made for Him.° 


? Thus Luther: Und niemand gab sie ihm. Bernard (De Convers. 8) * 
‘ Deseryedly did he hunger for husks, and not receive them, who preferred 
to feed swine rather than to eat his fill at his father’s table.’ : 

2 Calvin: ‘The meaning is that so great was his hunger that he 
thought no more of his former delicacies, but greedily deyoured the 
husks; for when he was feeding the swine with this kind of food it was im- 
possible for him to lack it. . . . The reasonis added, because no man gave 
unto him, for, in my judgment, the copula should be taken as causal.’ 

3 So homely that more than one manuscript, the great Alexandrian 
for instance, has substituted a more refined—xoprac67jjva:—in its place. 

* Ambrose (Hxp.in Luce. vii. 217): ‘ A food with which the body is 
not refreshed but filled.’ Augustine: ‘He fed on husks and was not 
satisfied.’ Stella: ‘They do not satisfy man, but only load his belly.’ 
Compare Lucretius: Atque explere bonis rebus satiareque nunquam 
(‘ Filled with good things and never satisfied’). 

5 J append some beautiful lines from a poem of Henry Vaughan’s, 
which has not yet found its way into our collections of religious verse, 
but deserves it well : 

‘When first my youthful sinful age 
Grew master of my ways, 
Appointing error for my page, 
And darkness for my days ; 
J flung away, and with full cry 
Of wild affections, rid 
In post for pleasures, bent to try 
All gamesters that would bid. 
I played with fire, did counsel spurn, 
Made life my common stake : 
But never thought that fire could burn, 


Or that a soul could ache.’ 
DD 
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The whole description is wonderful, and in nothing more 
than in the intimate connexion wherein his punishment. 
y stands to his sin. ‘He who would not, as a son, be treated. 
liberally by his father, is compelled to be the servant and 
bondslave of a foreign master; he who would not be ruled 
by God, ic compelled to serve the devil; he who would not 
abide in his father’s royal palace, is sent to the field among 
hinds; he who would not dwell among brethren and princes, 
is obliged to be the servant and companion of brutes ; he who 
would not feed on the bread of angels, petitions in his hunger 
\ for the husks of the swine.’! In his feeding of swine, what a 
picture have we of man, ‘serving divers lusts and pleasures,’ 
in whom the divine is for the time totally obscured, and the 
bestial merely predominant: and in his fruitless attempt to. 
‘fill himself with the husks, of the sinner seeking through the 
unlimited gratification of his appetites to appease the fierce 
hunger of his soul. But in vain, for still ‘he enlarges his 
desire as hell, and is as death, and cannot be satisfied.” One 
might as well hope to quench a fire by adding fuel to it, as to 
slake desire by gratifying it? (Ezek. xvi. 28, 29). And the 
crowning misery is, that the power of sinful gratifications to 
stay that hunger even for the moment is ever diminishing,— 
the pleasure which is even hoped for from them still growing 
fainter, and yet the goad behind urging to seek that pleasure, 
still becoming fiercer ;—the sense of the horrible nature of the 
bondage ever increasing, with the power of throwing off that 
bondage ever growing less.3 All the monstrous luxuries and 

? Corn. a Lapide. 

* Jerome (Ad Dam. Ep. xxi. 13); ‘He could not satisfy himself, 
because pleasure ever hungers after itself, and when it is past leaves 
no sense of fulness;’ and Bernard (De Convers. 14): ‘For it is 
not abundance but contempt that produces this satiety. So, therefore, 
ye foolish sons of Adam, in devouring the husks that are the swine’s, ye 
feed not your hungry souls but rather your souls’ hunger. By such pro- 
vender as this only your starvation is nourished, only hunger is fed by 
unnatural food.’ 

* Cajetan: ‘The devils who now possess the man in undisturbed 
dominion grudge him the satisfaction of his appetite, which yet they 
used to procure for him until he was fully subjected to themselves.’ 
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frantic wickednesses of imperial Rome show like the last 
despairing effort of man to appease his hunger with the husks.! 
In this light we may regard the incredibly sumptuous feasts, 
the golden palaces, the enormous shows and spectacles, and 
all the pomp and pride of life pushed to the uttermost,? the 
sins of nature, and the sins below nature; while yet from 
amidst all these the voice of man’s misery only made itself 
the more distinctly heard. The experiment carried out on 
this largest scale only made the failure more signal, only 
made more conspicuous proof that from the food of beasts 
there could not be drawn the nourishment of men. 

It might here be urged, that the picture traced in the 
parable is an exaggeration alike of the wickedness and of the 
woe even of those who have forsaken God; that, in the 
corruptest times not all, and in more moral epochs only a 
few, even of these fall so low in misery and guilt; that their 
fall in a thousand ways is mercifully broken. This is quite 
true ; yet all might thus fall; by the first departure from 
God, all this guilt and all this misery are rendered possible ; 
they are legitimate results; which only do not always follow, 
because God, in his infinite mercy, does not always suffer sin 
to put forth all the bitter fruits which in it as in a bitter 
root are contained. In the present case, it is allowed to put 
forth its bitterest and its worst ; we have one who has debased 


himself even unto hell; and the parable would have been 


faulty but for this ; it would not have been a parable for all 
sinners; it would have failed to show that there is no extent 
of departure from God which precludes a return. 


Hitherto we have followed the wanderer step by step in 
a course which is carrying him ever farther and farther from 
his God. But now the crisis has arrived, the zepurérea 


1 Augustine’s explanation is not virtually different ; the ‘husks’ are 
for him, ‘ barren doctrines of the world resounding with vanity ;’ such 
as had been to himself once his own Manichean figments. Cf. Jerome 
(Ad Dam. Ep. xxi. 13); and H. de Sto. Victore: ‘The mean fictions of 
poets, and philosophic doctrines stained with various errors.’ 

2 See, for instance, Suetonius, Caligula, xix. 37. 
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of this ‘ Soul’s Tragedy ;’ and a more grateful task remains— 
to trace the steps of his return, from the first beginnings of 
repentance to a full re-investiture in all the rights and privi- 
leges of ason. For though he has forsaken his God, he has 
not been forsaken by Him—not in that far land, nor even 
among the swine’s husks; all the misery which has fallen on 
him being indeed an expression of God’s anger against the 
sin, but at the same time of his love to the sinner. God 
hedges up his way with thorns, that he may not find his paths 
(Hos. ii. 6) ; makes his sin bitter to him, that he may abhor 
it; pursuing his fugitives, and summoning them back to Him- 
self in that only language which now they will understand.! 
He allows the world to make its bondage hard to them, that 
they may know the difference between his service and ‘ the 
service of the kingdoms of the countries;’ and cry to Him, 
by reason of the bitter bondage (2 Chron. xii. 8 ; xxxiii. 11-13).? - 
On how many, alas! this severe but loving discipline is wasted. 
They, perhaps, change their yoke, but they do not break it. 
They betake them to some other citizen of that far country, 
who promises them a little better fare, or treatment a little 
less contemptuous. Or, it may be, they learn to dress their 
husks, that these shall look like human food, and then deny 
that they are the fodder of swine. Or, glorying in their shame, 
and wallowing in the same sty with the beasts they feed, they 
proclaim that there was never meant to be any difference 
between men and beasts, that the food of one is the food algo 
of the other: ‘Gryll will be Gryll, and keeps his hoggish 
mind.’ But this is not so with all. It was not so with him 
whose story we are following here. Under that discipline of 
love ‘he came to himself’ §—words of deepest significance, 
saying as they do that to come to one’s self, and to come to 
God, are one and the same thing; that when we truly find 

1 Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps, exxxviii, 8, 4. 

2 Augustine: ‘ The stern discipline of the divine compassion.’ 

’ Compare Seneca (Hp. 53): ‘Why does no one confess his sing? 
Because even now he is beset with them. To recount a dream is the 


act of one who is awake, and to confess one’s sins is a sign of health.’ 
Cf. Lucretius, iv. 994. 
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ourselves we find Him; or rather having found Him, find 
also ourselves ;! for it is not man in union with God, who is 
raised above the true condition of humanity ; but man separated 
from God, who has fallen out of, and below that condition. 

He remembers now his father’s house, and all the abund- 
ance there: ‘How many hired servants? of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and I [here] perish with hunger !?3 
There is a touch of truest nature here; for the sinner never 
so feels the discord which he has introduced into his inner- 
most being, as when he compares himself with the creation, 
animate and inanimate, around him and beneath him. He 
sees the happy animals, undisturbed with his longings, unable 
to stain themselves with his sin; he beholds suns and stars 
travelling in their appointed paths, and all nature fulfilling 
the purposes for which it was ordained; everywhere else 
peace and harmony ; he only 


‘a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy.’ 


Many too of his fellow-men he sees, who, with no very lofty 
views about living to the glory of God, with no very lively 
affections towards Him, do yet find their satisfaction in the 
discharge of their daily duties; who, though they do his work 
more in the spirit of servants than of sons, rather looking to 
their hire than out of the free impulses of love, are not with- 
out their reward. It is true, they may fall very short of the 
highest joy which some of his children know; yet, on the 
other hand, they are far from the misery and destitution into 


1 Tuther: Da schlug er in sich. Augustine, Serm. xevi. 2: ‘That 
he came again to himself, shows that he had gone out of himself.’ Re- 
pentance is resipiscentia. 

2 The plo6oc may be regarded as occupying a lower social position 
even than the 500A. The SovAos had a certain place in his master’s 
household, and indeed, under the humane conditions of household slavery 
in the East, an assured and recognized position there ; not so the picA0s, 
hired from day to day (Matt. xx. 1), and dismissible at pleasure ; while 
yet the Prodigal is reduced so low that even these the lowest, are objects 


now of his envy. 
8 ‘To die by the shameful death of famine,’ Thueydides, iii. 59, 
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which he has sunk. ‘ Hired servants’ of his Father, they 
yet ‘have bread enough and to spare,’ while he, a son, and 
having once had a son’s portion and place, must ‘ perish with 
hunger.’ } 
We may picture the forlorn prodigal to ourselves as having 
sat long upon the ground, for the earth is the natural throne 
of the utterly desolate ?(Job ii. 8, 13; Isai. ii. 26; xlvu. 1; 
Lam. ii. 10; Ezek. xxvi. 16), and revolving there into what 
a depth of wretchedness he has fallen. But now he gathers 
up anew his prostrate energies, as a better hope wakens in 
his bosom. Why should he tarry longer among the swine? 
‘TI will arise? and go to my father.’ The words were urged 
by the Pelagians of old in proof that man could turn to God 
in his own strength,‘ and needed no drawing from above, no 
grace at once preventing and following ; just as the (self-styled) 
Unitarians of modern times have found in the circumstances 
of the prodigal’s return an argument that man’s repentance 
is of itself sufficient to reconcile him with God, and this 


' Thus Jerome (Ad Dam. Ep. xxi. 14); Ambrose (Hap. in Lue. vii. 
220); and Bernard (De Divers. Serm. 8): ‘For who that is bound with 
the habit of sin would not think himself happy were it given him to be 
as one of those whom he sees living Iukewarmly in the world, without 
crime, yet very little concerned as to things above, but rather as to such 
as are upon the earth.’ Cf. Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. vol. i. pp. 260, 532. 
Goebel in the Theol. Stud. w. Krit. 1874, p. 525, suggests that it is not 
exactly this tacit comparison and contrast between himself the son, and 
those other the hired servants, in his father’s house, which he draws; 
but rather between himself the hired servant of an alien lord, and those 
other the hired servants in his father’s house. Here the hired servant 
is perishing with hunger, there they have abundance of bread. The 
suggestion is an ingenious one, but I must be content to leave it as such. 

* Thus Constance in King John, Act iii. Se. 1: 


‘My grief’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.’ 


® Augustine: ‘He said ‘ I will arise,” for he had been seated.’ 

* But Augustine (Hp. 186): “When would he have had this good 
thought had not the most compassionate Father secretly inspired him 
with it?’ Cf. Enarr. in Ps. lxxvii. 39; and the quotation, p. 360. 
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without a Mediator or a sacrifice. Following in the same 
line a German Rationalist at the beginning of this century 
exclaimed : ‘ All the dogmatic dreams of the upholders of an 
atonement by blood vanish, like oppressive nightmares, 
before this single parable.’ The assertions are utterly with- 
out warrant, such conclusions being sufficiently guarded 
against by innumerable clearest declarations ; as by John vi. 
44; Heb. x. 19-22, neither have we any ground for expecting 
that every passage in Scripture, least of all that parables, 
which exist under necessary limitations in their power of 
setting forth the truth,’ shall contain the whole circle of 
Christian doctrine. - He who will know the truth of God, 
must consider not what one Scripture says, but what all; 
and the silence of one passage must not be pleaded against 
the plain statements of innumerable other.? 

‘And will say unto him, Father. That relation his 
obedience has not constituted, and so his disobedience could 
not disannul. This was the ground of his confidence, even 
that a son once is a son ever. The adoption of sonship in 
baptism, and the gifts and calling of God, are on his part 
without repentance or recall. They may and will perish, who 
choose to remain in guilty ignorance to the last that these 
things have been freely given them of God; but having been 
- once given, they may claim and challenge them for their own 
whensoever they will; nothing which has passed can have 
extinguished their right to do this. ‘TI have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee ;’ compare for this double confession 
Exod. x. 16—when we give these words their higher applica- 
tion, the two acknowledgments run into one, ‘ J have sinned 
against Thee, my Father in heaven: ’—‘ and,’ as he goes on 
to say, ‘am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ He shows 

1 Godet has brought this out well: ‘The absence of any feature 
appropriate to represent the sacrifice of Christ is easily explained when 
we remember that we have here a parable, and that the atonement has 
no place in the relations of man with man.’ 

2 ‘The parable cannot contain the whole truth ; but in the parable of 


the Prodigal Son we may say that the Saviour and Mediator is concealed 
in the kiss which the father gives the son’ (Riggenbach). 
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his repentance to have been divinely wrought, a work of the 
Holy Spirit, in that he acknowledges his sin in its root, as a 
transgression of the divine law, as wrought against God. 
Thus did David: ‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned’ 
(Ps. li. 4) ; while yet his offences had been against the second 
table. For we may injure ourselves by our evil, we may 
wrong our neighbour ; but, strictly speaking, we can sim only 
against God; and the recognition of our evil at first and 
chiefly an offence against Him, is of the essence of all true 
repentance, and distinguishes it broadly from remorse and all 
other kinds of sorrow which may follow on evil deeds. This 
willingness to confess is ever noted in Scripture as the sign of a 
true repentance begun; even as the sinner’s refusal to humble 
himself in confession before God is the sure note of a con- 
tinued obduracy (2 Sam. xii. 18; Ezra ix. 6; Job ix. 20; 
Xxx, BO y! xxxii, G7: ‘Pav xxx. 5 :) xxxvin. 18 s Provessmiee 
13; Jer. 0.°86; i. 18; xvii 10; Hos. xiv. 231 Johnie aoe 
In Augustine’s words, ‘ He shows himself worthy, in that he 
confesses himself unworthy ;’! while a scholar of St. Bernard’s 
here exclaims: ‘ Keep, O happy sinner, keep watchfully and 
carefully this thy most just feeling of humility and devotion ; 
by which thou mayest ever esteem the same of thyself in 
humility, of thy Lord in goodness. Than it there is nothing 
greater in the gifts of the Holy Spirit, nothing more precious 
in the treasures of God, nothing more holy among all graces, 
nothing more wholesome among all sacraments. Keep, I say, 
if thou wilt thyself be kept, the humility of that speech and 
feeling, with which thou confessest to thy Father, and sayest, 


' And again: ‘Be thy own accuser, and He will be thy indulger;’ 
ef. Hnarr, in Ps. xxxi. 5. Tertullian (De Penit. 9,10) has much in 
connexion with this parable, on the benefit of unreserved confession : 
‘Confession of sins is as great a relief as dissimulation is an increase of 
their burden. For confession is the counsel of reparation, disgimulation 
of obstinacy, In proportion as thou sparest not thyself, so, believe me, 
does God spare thee.’ The treatise breathes a far different spirit from 
that in which the other, De Pudicitid, is written ; but does not the less 
show how serious a thing repentance was accounted in the early Church; 
how closely linked with outward self-denialg and humiliations, 
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* Father, I am no more worthy to be called thy son.” For 
humility is of all graces the chiefest, even while it does not 
know itself to be a grace at all. From it they begin, by it 
they advance, in it they are consummated, through it they 
are preserved.’! Thus far all has been well; but the words 
that follow, ‘ Make me as one of thy hired servants,’ 2—are 
these, it may be asked, the voice of returning spiritual health, 
so that we should desire to meet the temper which they 
imply in every normal repentance, or not? For the present 
we would only call attention to the fact that at a later period 
he lets them fall (ver. 21), and shall then have something 
more to say on this question. 

There is no tarrying now; he makes haste and prolongs 
not the time; what he has determined to do, at once he does. 
‘ He arose, and came to his father.’ He had believed in his 
father’s love; he shall find that love far larger and freer than 
all which he had ventured to believe. ‘But when he was yet 
a great way off, lis father saw him.’ It was not by an acci- 
dent that his father was the first to see him. He doubtless 
for many a day, hoping all things, had watched and waited 
for his return ; and now with the quick glance of love detected 
in the far distance him whom he had thus watched and 
waited for so long. ‘And had compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck (Gen. xxxili. 4; xlv. 14, 15; xlvi. 29; Acts xx. 
37), and kissed lum.’? The evidences of the father’s love are 
described with a touching minuteness ; he does not wait till 
the poor returning wanderer has come all the way, but him- 
self hastens to meet him; neither does he wear at first an 


1 Guerricus (Bernardi Opp. vol. ii. p. 986); ‘Since humility is the 
greatest of all virtues, but only so long as it is ignorant that it is a 
virtue: from this they begin, by this they advance, in this they are con- 
summated, by this they are preserved.’ 

2 Cajetan: ‘I will not dare to seek restoration to the condition of a 
son, to the great gifts I once enjoyed: but I will seek the gifts of those 
who make their beginning, who are serving God in their desire for an 
eternal reward.’ 

3 KareptaAnoer, kissed him, that is, not once only, but much and many 


times. 
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aspect of severity, only after a season to be relaxed or laid 
aside, but at once welcomes him with the kiss, which is more 
than a token of affection, being the significant, and in the 
East well understood, pledge of reconciliation and peace (Gen. 
xxxili. 4; 2 Sam. xiv. 33; Ps. ii. 12); even as the osculwm 
pacis of the Middle Ages. It is thus the Lord draws nigh 
unto them that draw nigh unto Him! (Jam. iy. 8); He 
listens to the first faint sighings of their hearts after Him, 
for it was He who awoke those sighings there (Ps. x. 17). 
And though they may be ‘ yet a great way off,’ with far too 
slight an insight into the evil of their sin, or into the holiness 
of God, He meets them, notwithstanding, with the evidences 
of his favour towards them. Neither does He compel them 
first to go through a dreary apprenticeship of servile fear at a 
distance from Him; but at once embraces them in the arms 
of his love, giving them at this first moment strong consola- 
tions—perhaps stronger and more abounding than afterwards, 
when more settled in their Christian course, they will always 
receive. And this, because they need such now, to assure 
them that they are accepted, despite of all the loathsomeness 
of their sin; to convince them of that which it is often so 
hard for penitents to believe, which tasks all their faith, that 
God has indeed put away their transgressions, and is pacified 
toward them. 

But the prodigal, though thus graciously received, with 
his sin not once mentioned against him, does not the less 
make the confession which he had meditated when the pur- 
pose of returning was first conceived in his heart: ‘ Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.’ And this is well; for, 
though God may forgive, man is not therefore to forget. Let 


1 Thus there is an Hastern proverb, ‘If man draws near to God an 
inch, God will draw near to him an ell;’ or as Von Hammer (Fundg. d. 
Orients, vol. iv. p. 91) gives it: 


Wer sich mir eine Spanne weit naht, dem eile ich eine Elle lang 
entgegen : 


Und wer mir gehend entgegen kémmt, dem eile ich in Spriingen zu. 
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jus note too that it is after, and not before, the kiss of recon- 
ciliation, that this confession is made; for the more the 
i sinner knows and tastes of the love of God, the more he 
grieves to have outraged that love. It is under the genial 
rays of this kindly love that the heart, before bound up as by a 
deadly frost, thaws and melts and loosens, and the waters of 
repentance flow freely forth. The knowledge of God’s love 
in Christ is the eruse of salt, which alone can turn the bitter 
and barren-making streams of remorse into the healing waters 
of repentance (2 Kin. 11. 19-22), And thus the truest and 
best repentance follows, and does not precede, the sense of 
forgiveness; and thus too repentance will be a lifelong thing, 
for every new insight into that forgiving love will be as a 
new reason why the sinner should mourn to have sinned 
against it. It is amistake to affirm that men, those, I mean, 
in whom a real spiritual work is going forward, will lay aside 
their repentance, so soon as they are convinced of the forgive- 
ness of their sins; and that therefore,—since repentance, 
earnest, long-continued, self-mortifying repentance, is a good 
thing,—the longer men can be kept in suspense about their 
forgiveness the better, as thus a deeper foundation of repent- 
ance will be laid. This is a preposterous view of the relation 
in which repentance and forgiveness stand to each other ; 
their true relation being opened to us in such passages as 
Fizek. xxxvi. 81, where the Lord says, ‘ Then’ (and for what 
that ‘then’ means, see ver. 24-80; after I have cleansed 
you, given you a new heart, heaped my richest blessings upon 
you, then, under the sense of these) ‘shall ye remember 
your own evil ways, and your doings that were not good, 
and shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for your ini- 
quities and your abominations.’ See Ezek. xvi. 60-63, where 
the Lord avouches that He has established his covenant with 
Judah for this very end—‘that thou mayest remember, 
and be confounded, and never open thy mouth any more 
pecause of thy shame, when I am pacified toward thee for 
all that thow hast done.’ The younger son,,albeit with the 
clearest evidence that his father is pacified toward him, does 
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not the less confess his shame.! He does not indeed utter all 
that he had once intended ; he does not say, ‘ Make me as one of 
thy hired servants :’ though some authorities have brought 
these words from ver. 19, where they have right, to this verse, 
where they have none; for this purpose of shrinking back 
from his father’s love, and from the free grace which would 
restore to him all, was the one troubled element of his repent- 
ance ; and in his dropping of these words, in his willingness 
to be blessed by his father to the uttermost, there is evidence 
that the grace already received has not been received in vain. 
Bengel thinks it possible that his father cut him short, left 
him no opportunity to say what he intended, but suggests 
also the truer explanation.? This being so, that scholar of St. 
Bernard’s, whose excellent words on the precious grace of 
humility I quoted just now, is at fault here, exhorting as he 
does the returning penitent still to persist in taking the place 
of a servant, even after his father has bidden him to resume 
the position of ason. This is that false humility, of which 
we meet so much, and which often is so mightily extolled, in 
monkery, but of which we meet nothing in Scripture. It is 
the truest humility, when bidden to go up higher, to go. It 
was true humility in Peter to suffer the Lord to wash his 
feet; as it would have been false humility, as well as dis- 
obedience, to have resisted longer than he did (John xiii. 6- 
10). It is true humility in the prodigal, at his father’s bidding, 
to accept at once the position of a son. 

‘But the father said to his servants, Bring forth’—or » 
more correctly, ‘ Bring forth quickly ’—the best robe, and put 

' Cajetan: ‘Receiving such favour he does not put aside but carries 
out his holy purpose.’ 


* «Hither because his father’s graciousness in coming to meet him 
kindled his filial confidence and absorbed all his feeling as a servant, 
or because the father’s graciousness cut short the speech of his son.’ 
So Augustine (Quest. Huang. ii. qu. 33): ‘For while he lacked bread 
he desired to be even a hired servant, but for this after his father’s kiss 
he has now a noble scorn.’ 


* Taxv has a right to the place in the text, to which it ig now admitted 
in the best critical editions. 
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it on him; and puta ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet.’ He will restore to him a place and a name in his house, 
as in these words he plainly declares, all these being orna- 
ments, not of the slave, but of the free;! all, therefore, 
‘speaking of restoration to his former dignity and honour. Or, 
if we cannot suppose the Roman customs which accompanied 
the lifting up of a slave to a freeman’s rank, to have been 
familiarly known in Palestine, or alluded to here, yet since 
the giving of the robe and ring was ever accounted in the 
Hast among the highest tokens of favour and honour (Gen. 
xli. 42; 1 Mace. xi. 15; Esth. vi. 7-11), these commands 
would testify to the same. 

Few even of those interpreters usually most averse to the 
tracing of a spiritual meaning in the minuter details of a 
parable, have been able to resist the temptation here. It has 
been debated whether ‘ the best robe,’ as in our Translation, 
or ‘the former? robe,’ that which he wore of old when he 
walked a son in his father’s house, the robe kept for him long, 
and now restored, will best express the intention of the 
original. The difference is not important (though our Trans- 
lation is clearly right)—nor yet whether we say that by the 
giving of this robe is signified the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ,? or the restoration of sanctity to the soul. If 


? Thus Tertullian (De Reswr. Carn. 57), of the manumitted slave: 
‘He is honoured with the splendour of a white robe, with the honour of 
a gold ring, with the name and tribe of his patron, and with a feast.’ 
Grotius: ‘ The ring among the Romans is the mark of freedom, among 
Eastern peoples of exalted rank, as also of wealth’ (Jam. ii. 2; Gen. xli. 
42). Cf. Elsner, Biblioth. Brem. vol. iii. p.906; and the Dict. of Gr. and 
Roman Antt. s. v. Rings, p. 824. 

2 Stolam primam (Vulg.); ‘his original or former robe’ (Tertullian) ; 
‘his ancient robe’ (Theophylact); but rather, ‘that most splendid robe 
‘most precious’ (Huthymius): cf. Gen. xxvii. 15: ‘goodly raiment.’ 
Tp@ros is often used in this sense of chiefest, best (Ezek. xxvii. 22; 
Passow, s. v.: der vornehmste, angesehenste). The orodA7 is the vestis 
talaris, the stately garment reaching to the feet (Mark xii. 38): see my 
Synonynrs of the N. T.§ 50. 

3 «The garment of the Holy Spirit’ (Tertullian) ; ‘The robe which in 
another parable is called the wedding garment’ (Jerome); ‘The first robe 
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we see in it his rehabilitation in his baptismal privileges, then 
both will be included. They who shall ‘ bring forth the best 
robe’ have been generally interpreted as the ministers of re-. 
conciliation ; and if we may imagine them as first removing 
from him the tattered garments, the poor swineherd’s rags, 
which were hanging about him, then Zechariah iii. 4 will 
supply an interesting parallel. Those who stand before the 
Lord there, will correspond to the servants here; and what 
they do for the High Priest there, removing his filthy gar- 
ments from him, and clothing him with a change of raiment, 
and setting a fair mitre on his head, the same will the ser- 
vants do here for the son; with the difference only that 
instead of the mitre, the appropriate adornment there of the 
High Priest, the ring and the shoes are here mentioned; and 
the symbolic act has in each case the same signification ; 
which there is plainly declared, ‘ Behold, I have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thee.’ That passage brought to bear on 
this leaves it most probable that, by this clothing him with 
the best robe, is especially signified that act of God which, 
considered on its negative side, is a release from condemna- 
tion, a causing of the sinner’s iniquity to pass from him,—on 
its positive side, is an imputation to him of the merits and 
righteousness of Christ (Isai. lxi. 10). 

This explanation for other reasons is preferable, since we 
have the gift of restoration of the Spirit indicated in the ring 
with which the returning wanderer is also adorned.! In the 
Kast, as with us, the ring was often a seal (sth. iii. 10, 12; 
Jer, xxii. 24), Here is a point of connexion between the 


is the dignity lost by Adam’ (Augustine) ; and elsewhere : ‘ The hope of 
immortality in baptism; the garment of incorruptibility’ (Theophylact) ; 
‘The sanctification of the Spirit by which the baptized is clothed, and 
the penitent reclad’ (Guerricus). 

* Clement of Alexandria (Potter’s ed. p. 1017): ‘ The royal seal and 
divine signet,’ and presently after, ‘The seal of glory.’ The fragment 
whence these words are taken is interesting in many respects;—and _ 
among others in this, that the author, whether Clement or another, — 
affirms of the Prodigal that he had not merely wasted the natural gifts 
of God, but especially abused ‘the honoured blessings of baptism,’ 
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giving of the ring and such Scriptures as Ephes. i. 18, 14; 2 
Cor. i. 22, in which a@ sealing by God’s Spirit is spoken of, 
whereby the faithful are assured, as by an earnest, of a larger 
inheritance reserved in heaven for them (Gal. iv. 6; Rom. 
vil. 23; 2 Cor. v. 5). Neither shall we plant ourselves 
altogether in another circle of images if we further regard the 
ring as the pledge of betrothal:'! ‘And I will betroth thee 
unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteous- 
ness, and in judgment, and in lovingkindness, and in mercies. 
I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness; and thou 
shalt know the Lord’ (Hos. ii. 19, 20).2 Shoes are also 
put on his feet, to which corresponds the promise, ‘I will 
strengthen them in the Lord; and they shall walk up and 
down in his name’ (Zech. x. 12). The penitent shall be 
equipped for holy obedience,? having his ‘feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace’ (Ephes. vi. 15). No 
needful strength shall be wanting to him (Deut. xxxiii. 25), 
—‘ And bring hither the fatted calf’ (a choice delicacy, Gen. 
xvili. 7; 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; Amos vi. 4; Mal. iv. 2),4 ‘and 
kill it ; and. let us eat, and be merry.’ It creates a confusion 
of images to go back” here to the sacrifice of Christ, which 

1 Ambrose (De Peemnit. ii. 3): ‘Let him place on his hand a ring, 
which is the sign of faith and the seal of the Holy Spirit.’ 

2 The whole chapter affords deeply interesting parallels : ver. 5 (the 
latter part) answering to ver. 11, 12 here; ver. 6-13 there to 13-19 here; 
and ver, 14-23 to 20-24. 

3 Guerricus: ‘The shoes with which he is protected to enable him 
to tread under foot the poisons of serpents, or with which he is pre- 
pared for the work of the Gospel.’ Grotius: ‘To penitents received 
into grace God grants even this, that they are fitted for the teaching of 
others, if not by words certainly by example;’ and he quotes well Ps. li. 13. 
Clement of Alexandria (Potter’s ed. p.1018) has much that is beautiful, 
and something fanciful, on these trodjuara, They are sandals rather 
than shoes, which are of rare use in the Hast ; the word is used inter- 
changeably with cavddAva by the LXX, though there is a distinction (see 
Tittmann, Synonyms, and the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antt. s. v. Sanda- 
lium, p. 839). 

4 Sirevrds here and Judg. vi. 25 = orriords, Matt. xxii. 4. 

5 Ag Origen (Hom. 1 in Lev.) does. 
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was implicitly contained in the giving of the robe. That 
gacrifice, moreover, is not a consequence of the sinner’s return, 
as the killing of the fatted calf is the consequence of the 
prodigal’s, but the grownd which renders such a return pos- 
sible.! Nor should we, I am persuaded, see here any special 
allusion? to the Holy Eucharist, but more generally to the 
festal joy and rejoicing which is in the heavenly places at the 
sinner’s repentance.® 

As the shepherd summoned his friends (ver. 6), and the 
woman her neighbours (ver. 9),so here the householder his 
servants, to be sharers in his joy. For the very nature of 
true joy is, that it rwns over, longs to impart itself: and if 
this be true of the joy on earth, how much more of the purer 
and unselfish joy in heaven.t And summoning his servants 
to rejoice, the father announces to them the grounds of the 
joy in which they are invited to share. Some might natur- 
ally be presumed to make part of the household now, who 
had not belonged to it at the time of the young man’s de- 
parture. ‘To them, therefore, it is needful to announce that 
this wanderer, whom they beheld just now in the swineherd’s 
rags, is no other than a son of the house, and as such to be 
honoured. That there may be no doubt upon this matter, 
the father solemnly reinstates him in the rights and privileges 
of a son. ‘Z'his my son’—so he names him in the presence 
of all—‘ was dead ;’—for the state of sin is a state of death 
(1 John iii, 14; Matt. viii. 22; 1 Tim. v. 6; Ephes. ii. 1; 
Col. ii. 18), ‘and is alive again ;’ for the life in God is life 
indeed, is the only true life (John x. 28)—‘ he was lost, and 
as found’ (1 Pet, ii. 25) ; and since thus the lost was found, 


* Augustine endeavours to evade this difficulty : ‘ For unto each man 
Christ is then killed, when the man believes that He was so killed.’ 

* So Tertullian (De Pudic. 9) and Clement of Alexandria. 

* Arndt (De Vero Christ. ii. 8): ‘This feast betokens the joy of the 
angels, or that life-giving, joy-giving and crowning compassion which is 
depicted in Ps. lxiii. 5; Jes, lxvi. 13.’ 

* Origen (Hom. 23 in Lev.) on the words, ‘ My feasts,’ which there 


occur, asks; ‘Has God then his feast days? He has. For the salvation 
of men is to him a great festival,’ 


tr, 
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and the dead was alive again, ‘ they began to be merry’ (Zeph. 
ili. 17; Cant. ii. 4). 


At this point the parable, like the two preceding, might 
have ended. But the mention of ‘two sons’ at ver. 11 has 
already indicated that this has a wider intention; and, com- 
plete as is this earlier part within itself, it shall also form 
part of another and more complex whole, and derive new 
beauty from the contrast now to be drawn between the large 
heart of God and the narrow grudging heart of man. For 
the bringing out of this contrast the elder son, who hitherto 
has been named and no more, now appears upon the scene. 
‘Now his elder son was in the field! While the younger 
had been wasting his whole portion in excess abroad, he had 
been engaged at home, on his father’s ground; and now, at 
the close of one among many toilsome days, is returning 
home, ignorant of all that had befallen; and only receiving 
the first hint, when, ‘as he came and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard musick and dancing.’ It would be alien to themanners 
and feelings of the Hast, to suppose the guests themselves 
engaged in these diversions: they would be but listeners and 
spectators, the singers and dancers being hired for the occasion. 
Surprised at these unwonted sounds, ‘ he called one of the ser- 
vants, and asked what these things meant.’ With what a 
fine touch the ungenial character of the man has been indicated 
already. He does not at once go in; he does not take for 
eranted that when his father makes a feast, there is matter 
worthy of making merry about. But, as one already resolved 
to mislike what is proceeding, he prefers to remain without, 
and to learn from a servant the occasion of the joy; or, as he 
himself significantly puts it, ‘what these things meant,’ de- 
manding an explanation, as if they requiredit. ‘ And he said 
unto him, Thy brother 1s come; and thy father hath killed 


1 Godet: ‘While the house is rejoicing, the elder son is at work. 
We have here a type of the Pharisee busied with the observance of his 
rites, while the repentant sinners are rejoicing in the sérene illumination 


of grace.’ 
EE2 
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the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and sound.’ 
How delicate again is here the observance of the smaller pro- 
prieties of the narrative. The father, in the midst of all his 
natural joy, is yet full of the moral significance of his son’s 
return—that he has come back another person from what he 
was wher he departed, or while he tarried in that far land. 
He sees into the deep of his joy, that he is receiving him now, 
a son indeed; once dead, but now alive ; once lost to him 
and to God, now found alike by both. But the servant deals 
only with the external features of the case, with the fact that, 
after all he has gone through of excess and hardship, his 
father has received him ‘ safe and sound.’! Even if he could 
enter more deeply into the matter, he confines himself with a 
suitable discretion to that which falls plamly under his own 
and every one’s eye.” 

The explanation is not satisfactory to the questioner. The 
contemplation of his father’s joy, of his brother’s safety, so 
far from stirring up any gladness in his heart, moves him 
rather to displeasure ; instead of rushing into his brother’s 
arms, ‘he was angry, and would not go in.’ Nor even when his 
father ‘came out and entreated him,’ would he lay aside his 
displeasure at the course which things were taking; but loudly 
complained of the unequal measure dealt out to him and to 
his brother, of the bounty bestowed upon his brother’s mis- 
conduct: ‘Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed I at any time thy commandment ; and yet thou 
never gavest me’—or, to me thow never gavest®—‘a kid (Gen. 
xxvil. 9; xxxvill. 17; Judg. xv. 1), that I might make merry 


1 “Yyaivovra =‘safe and sound,’ salvom et servatum, Plautus, Awl. 
iv. 6, 11; salyom et sospitem, Capt. iv. 2. 93. 

* Hofman takes a less favourable view of this servant’s answer to 
the elder brother’s question: ‘ With heartless scorn for the father whom 
the return of such a son can make go happy, he speaks in such a tone 
as will best please the evident ill-will of the brother, whom he thus 
incites on his own side,’ But there is nothing to warrant this interpre- 
tation. 


3 *Eyol will go have the force which its position demands, but which 
now it has not. 
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with my friends.’! The word ‘father,’ it will be observed, 
does not escape his lips. And then he invidiously compares 
this treatment of him with the treatment of his brother ; 
‘But as soon as this thy son,’ he says not ‘my brother’—‘ was 
come,’ he says not ‘was returned,’ ? as of one who had come 
back to his own,—‘ which hath devoured thy living,’ again 
invidiously, for in a sense it was his own—‘ with harlots,’ 
most probably, but only a presumption on his part,? though 
he may have claimed to read backward the words of Solomon, 
‘he that keepeth company with harlots spendeth his substance’ 
(Proy. xxix. 8)—‘ thow hast killed for him’ not a kid merely, 
but ‘the fatted calf, the choicest calf in the stall. What 
would he have said, had he known all? could he have seen 
his brother arrayed in the best robe, and with all his other 
adornments, when this which alone he mentions, as it is 
all which he has learned from his informant, so fills him with 
indignation ? 

It is too joyful an occasion for the father to take that just 
exception which he might at the tone and temper of this 
remonstrance. There shall not, if he can help it, be a cloud 
upon any brow; and instead of answering with severity, he 
expostulates with the malcontent ; shows him the unreason- 
ableness of his complaint ; warns him that he is now, in fact, 
falling into the very sin which his brother committed when 
he said, ‘ Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me.’ 
He too is feeling that he does not truly possess what he 
possesses with his father, but that he must separate something 
off from the common stock, before he can count it properly 
his own. The same mischief lies at the root of his speech, as 
spoke out more plainly in his brother’s; and this the father 

1 Jerome (Ad Dam. Ep. 21) on these words, ‘ with my friends,’ asks 
him: ‘ Canst thou have any mirth without thy father to keep the feast 
with thee?’ Cf. Bernard, In Cant. Serm. xiy. 4. 

2 Bengel: ‘As if speaking of a stranger, he uses the words “is 
come,”’ not “is retwrned.’’’ 

3 Massillon indeed is here upon his side, and takes this for granted 
too. He has a very impressive Lent Sermon on this sin of impurity, 
which he treats as the master sin of the Prodigal. 
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will make him see: ‘ Son,’ or with a still greater tenderness, 
‘Child, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is thine ;” 
and proceeds to show him the unloving spirit, out of which 
his discontent had grown, and the fitness of the present joy ; 
‘It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad ; for 
this thy brother’ (not merely ‘my son,’ as he ungraciously 
had put it, but ‘thy brother,’ kinned to him, and to whom 
therefore his kindness is due)—‘ was dead, and is alive again,' 
was lost, and is found.’ 

With this the parable concludes; nor are we told whether 
the discontent of the elder brother gave way before these 
expostulations or not. This for us will be mainly determined 
by the interpretation of the parable with which we have started. 
It must be freely owned that those who see in the younger 
brother the Gentile, and therefore in the elder the Jew,? find 
it encumbered here with fewer difficulties than such as deny 
that in its primary purpose it sets forth the relations of these 
to God and to one another. These last must look elsewhere 
for a solution of difficulties, which resemble closely those we 
have already met in the parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard. They indeed resolve themselves into this single 
one,—Is their righteousness, whom the elder brother repre- 
sents, true or false? An answer either way has its own 
perplexity. If true, how reconcile this with his contumacy 
towards his father, and his unloving spirit towards his 
brother ?* What true believer charges God with injustice 
and partiality ? grudges, and does not rather rejoice, when 
one who may have wandered more widely than himself, is 
brought home to the true fold? How, too, reconcile this 
assumption with the scope of this part of the parable, aimed 
as it is against the Pharisees, whose righteousness in the 

1 Schoettgen, Hor. Hebd. vol.i. p. 877. 

* As Augustine, Quest. Hvang. ii. qu. 33. 

*. Jerome’s reply to Damasus (Hp. 21), more than once referred to 
already, shows these difficulties to have been felt quite as strongly in his 
time as now. It was just this question which Damasus had asked: ‘ Can 


such frightful jealousy be reconciled with his character as just?? «A 
much discussed question’ Theophylact calls it. 


“ee 
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main was not real, but feigned and hypocritical? But if, on 
the other hand, pressed by these embarrassments, we refuse 
to see in him any true righteousness at all, in what sense 
shall we understand his haying remained ever with his father, 
or how does an estimate of his character so entirely unfavour- 
able fall in with his uncontradicted assertion of his own 
continued obedience, or with the need of approbation and 
assurances of favour, which he receives from his father’s lips ? 

Hither determination of the question has embarrassments 
of its own; theirs certainly has great, though perhaps not the 
greatest, who in the elder brother see the Pharisees,! with a 
righteousness altogether feigned and hypocritical. His asser- 
tions concerning his own continued obedience are suffered, 
they say, to pass unchallenged, because, even granting them 
true, the case would not be altered, the father arguing with 
him e concesso:? ‘ Be it so, that is not the question now in 
hand; allowing your obedience to have been unbroken, your 


_ works always well-pleasing in my sight, yet ought you in love 


to rejoice that your brother has returned, and to take your 
share in this festal gladness with which he is welcomed 
home.’ But is it not possible, by a middle course, to escape 
the embarrassments which attend this no less than the 
opposite scheme of interpretation; namely, that we see in 
this elder brother a low, but not altogether false, form of legal 
righteousness? He is one whom the law has kept from gross 
offences; he has been occupied, though in a servile spirit, in the 
works of that law. So, no doubt, had it been with not a few 
of the Pharisees. Some were hypocrites; but some sincerely, 
though in much blindness of heart, followers after righteous- 
ness (Rom. x.1, 2). The righteousness indeed was.of a low 
sort,’ in the strivings after which, being mostly external, 

1 Jerome, for instance, who says that Christ portrays the Pharisees, 
‘not as they were, but as they ought to have been.’ Theophylact calls 


them ‘ hypothetically righteous.’ 
2 Jerome: ‘ He did not allow the truth of what his son had said, but 


soothed his anger by another argument.’ 
3 Salmeron: ‘ We must understand this as of persons of real but not 


conspicuous righteousness.’ 
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they attained to no such acquaintance with the plague of their 
own hearts, as should render them mild and merciful to others, 
no such insight into the breadth of that law which they pro- 
fessed to keep, as should thoroughly abase them before God. 
Such may have been the murmurers here; not therefore 
utterly to be rejected, nor the good in them wholly denied ; 
but needing to be shown what was deficient, narrow, and love- 
less in their service ;—to be invited to renounce their servile 
for a filial spirit, and to enter into the nobler liberties of that 
Church and kingdom which Christ was establishing upon 
earth. Hitherto the elder son had been labouring ‘im the 
field,’ ' but now he is bidden to a festival. They whose work 
for God had hitherto been servile, the hard taskwork of the 
law, are invited now to ‘ come in,’ to enter into the joy of the 
Lord, the freedom of the Spirit.2 This part of the parable 
will then be as much a preaching of the Gospel of the king- 
dom to the legalist, as its earlier part had been to the gross 
sinner ;—as love to the one spoke there, so love to the other 
here. 

But the elder son’s reply (ver. 29, 30) to the father’s first 
invitation shows only too plainly that he whom that son 
represents is ignorant of the nature of that kingdom to which 
he is invited. He is looking for certain definite rewards of 
his obedience, to the getting of something from God, in pre- 
ference to possessing all in God? Instead of regarding as 
his true reward, that he had been ever with his heavenly 
Father, he rather pleads this as establishing his claim to 
some further reward. In the father’s rejoinder (ver. 81), 

* Ambrose: ‘Busied with earthly toils and ignoring the things of 


the Spirit of God.’ But Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. exxxviii.) rather more 
favourably: ‘ This signifies those who were holy under the law, perform- 
ing its works and precepts.’ 

* Augustine: ‘He invites to the enjoyment of a more potent and 
more delightful exultation.’ 


* Augustine: ‘The father saith not, Thou possessest all, but, All that 
T have is thine.’ 
‘ He should have felt, in Bernard’s words: ‘He is our recompenser, — 


He is our recompense, nor do we now look for aught from him gave 
' himself,’ 
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we must be careful to place the emphasis on the right word, 
for without this the meaning will entirely escape us. It is 
not, ‘Son, thow art ever with me,’ drawing thus a contrast 
between him and his brother, who for so long a time had not 
been with his father; but ‘Son, thou art ever with me,’ the 
emphasis resting on the concluding words. ‘ What need to 
talk of other friends ? thou art ever with a better than them 
all, with myself. Why shouldest thou feel hurt that a kid was 
never given thee, when all that I have is thine?’ To make 
the first clause of this rejoinder an honourable recognition of 
his past obedience, the second a promise that the whole in- 
heritance will devolve on him, is a missing and marring of 
the whole. Rather in the first lies at once the keenest, and 
the most loving, rebuke: ‘Am not I more to thee than all 
besides ? ’ in the second the most earnest warning: ‘ What is 
mine is thine, if only thou wilt so regard it; what can I do 
for thee, if fellowship in my things fails to make thee rich ?’ 
How wonderfully does that ‘ All that I have is thine,’ when 
thus understood, declares to us the true nature of the rewards 
of the kingdom. In the elder son’s esteem, whatever was be- 
stowed on his brother was withdrawn from himself; but in the 
free kingdom of love one has not less, because another has more; 
all is possessed by each. The fountain of God’s grace is no 
scanty desert spring, round which thirsty pilgrims need strive 
and struggle, muddying the waters with their feet, pushing 
one another away, lest those waters be drunk up by others 
before their turn shall arrive; but an inexhaustible river, on 
whose banks all may stand, and where none need grudge lest, 
if others drink freely, there will not enough remain for 
themselves. Not to one, but to each of his true servants and 
children the Lord can say, ‘All that I have is thine.’! If 
any then is straitened, and counts that he has not enough, he 


1 Augustine, on these words, says: ‘For by the sons who are per- 
fected, purified and already immortal all things are so held, that each 
thing belongs to all, and all things belong to each; for as cupidity 
possesses nothing without straitening, so charity possesses nothing 
which involves straitening.’ 
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is straitened, as the elder son here, not in God, but in him- 
self, and in his own narrow and grudging heart. 

It is easy to perceive why nothing is told us concerning 
the success or failure of the father’s attempt to remove the 
sullen dissatisfaction of his son ; why, as we read the parable, 
there seeras a certain abruptness in its close. This was in- 
evitable, for it was still uncertain whether the Scribes and 
Pharisees might not be won to repentance ; which repentance, 
though of another kind and for other sins, they needed quite as 
much as the publicans and harlots. The Lord,mot distinctly de- 
claring that the elder son obstinately refused to the last to enter 
in, or that he was finally excluded for his contumacy, intimated 
to these, that the kingdom of God was not yet closed against 
them ; that they too, as well as the publicans and sinners, 
were invited and summoned to leave their low, poor, and 
formal service, ‘the elements of the world’ (Gal. iv. 3), and 
to enter into the glorious liberties of the kingdom of grace ; 
they too guests, if they would esteem themselves such, at 
that marriage festival where He should manifest his glory, 
changing the weak and watery elements of the old dispensa- 
tion into the generous and gladdening wine of the new (John 
ii, 1-11).} 

For all this, none can read the parable without an ominous 
presentiment that the elder brother does refuse to the end to 
goin. And such refusal there was, and on the largest scale, 
when the Jews in the apostolic age would take no part in the 
great festival of reconciliation which celebrated the reception 
of the Gentile world into the Church of the redeemed ; nay 
rather, with all their malice and their might set themselves 
against that reception (1 Thess. ii. 14). What a mournful 


? Anselm’s instructive Dialogus Christiani et Judai concludes with 
these words from the former: ‘Come now, as I bade thee, stay not 
outside, neither envy the robe, the shoes and the ring, the seal of faith, 
all which the Father has given to me, his penitent son; but come thou 
within, and share in the joy, and be a partaker of the feast. But if thou 
dost not so, then will I wait and endure thy indignation until the Father 
himself come forth and entreat thee ; and meanwhile I will say unto the 
glory of the same Father, My ring is mine, My ring is mine.’ 


. 
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commentary is the whole book of Acts on these words, ‘ he 
would not go in;’ ‘would not,’ because his brother was re- 
ceived so freely and with such tokens of joy (xiii. 45; xiv. 19; 
xvii. 5, 13; xviii. 12; xxii. 21-23). If that younger brother 
had been submitted first to a painful apprenticeship of the 
law, if he too had been sent to work ‘in the field,’ it might 
have been another thing (Acts xy. 1); but that he should 
be thus made free of the kingdom, and brought into the festi- 
val at once,—this was more than the elder could endure. 
Numbers stayed openly and sullenly without. Others, as the 
Kbionites, only pretended to go in, or went in under a mistaken 
assumption that it should be as they in their narrow hearts de- 
sired (Gal. ii. 12-14), and discovering their mistake, presently 
withdrew themselves again.! Yet while all this was then the 
fact, it behoves us of the Gentile Church never to forget that all 
the conditions of the parable will be reversed at the end of the 
present dispensation, and the parts so shifted, that itis we who 
shall then be in danger of playing the elder brother’s part, and 
of falling into his sin. And this we shall do, if we repine at the 
largeness of the grace bestowed upon the Jew, once the son 
ever with his Father, but now the Prodigal feeding upon 
husks, far away from his heavenly Father’s house ? (Hos. ui. 
4,5; Rom. xi.), to which however he shall one day return. 

1 Augustine: ‘The elder brother is angered . . . Even so the Jews 
were incensed that the Gentiles by so short a method, without the 
imposition of any of the burdens of the law, and without the pain of the 
circumcision of the flesh, should receive in their sin the health-giving 
baptism.’ 

2 Cajetan’s view of the displeasure of the elder brother is interesting, 
and inits main features original. He speaks first of the sweetness which 
the penitent often finds at his first return unto God, ‘ the music and 
dancing ;’—for him all the glories of the Gospel have the freshness of 
novelty, an overpowering gladness, which they cannot possess for one to 
whom they have been familiar from the beginning. The joy of the latter 
has indeed been infinitely greater than this one burst of gladness, but 
spread over larger spaces of time :—so that, seeing the exultation of the 
newly converted, he may be tempted to ask, with a transient feeling of 
discontent, why to him also is not given this burst of exulting joy? why 
for him ‘ the fatted calf’ has been never slain ?—-The’answer is, because 
he has been ever with his father, because his father’s possessions are, and 
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have been always, his. His joy, therefore, is soberer and more solid,— 
not the suddenly swelling mountain torrent, but the deep, though smooth 
and silent, river: and what is given to the other, is given to him just 
because he is a beginner. Cajetan concludes thus: ‘Here, careful 
reader, I would have you mark, that God sometimes sends to the newly- 
penitent great consolation of inward joy, until they be confirmed in the 
way of God; ... but these are not the fruits of greater perfection, but 
are as it were the charms and caresses of the heavenly Father, which 
are denied to many who are more perfect.’ In this spirit the Mystics 
observed how in the festivals, the first and eighth days, that is, their 
beginnings and their glorious consummations, were commonly the days 
of chiefest gladness ; and they compare these joys to sugared dainties, 
with which those who are children in spiritual things are first allured 
into Christ’s school. Volmar (De Spirit. Perfect.) : ‘This grace, there- 
fore, of devotion is wont to be given to infants, that by it they may be 
incited to good works, just as at first whelps are allowed to taste the 
blood of the captured prey, that they may press more bravely upon the 
chase.’—In Kleine’s Gesch. des Dramas, vol. ix. p. 178 sqq., there is an 
analysis of an early Spanish play, Comedia Prodiga, by Luis de Miranda, 
in seven acts, being the dramatized story of the Prodigal Son. This 
analysis is all that I know about it; but it is evidently not without con- 
siderable merits, 
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PARABLE XXyY. 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


LuKE xvi. 1-9. 


No one, who has seriously considered, will underrate the 
difficulties of this parable—difficulties which Cajetan found so 
insuperable that he gave up the matter in despair, affirming 
a solution of them impossible. It is nothing wonderful that 
it should have been the subject of manifold, and those the most 
singularly diverse, interpretations. The attempt to render a 
complete account of all of these would be an endless task, and 
I shall not attempt it;! but, as I go through the parable, I 
shall note what parts of it those interpreters, who have best 
right to be heard, have considered its key-words, and the 
meaning which they have made the whole to render up; I 
shall at the same time briefly note what seem the weak and 
unsatisfactory points in those explanations which I reject. 
For myself, I will say at the outset that very many of its 
interpreters have (to use a familiar expression), in my 
judgment, overrun their game. We have here, as I am per- 
suaded, simply a parable of Christian prudence,—Christ ex- 
horting us to use the world and the world’s goods, so to speak, 
against the world, and for God. 

Having brought the parable of the Prodigal Son to a close, 
He did not break off the conversation, but,—probably after a 


1 Schreiter, in a work entirely devoted to this parable (Haplic. Parab. 
de Improbo Giconomo Descriptio; Lips. 1803), gives an appalling list of 
explanations offered, and a brief analysis and judgment of them all; but 
I have not been able to derive much assistance from the book; not to say 
that the number of explanations has since his time enormously increased, 
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short pause allowed, that his words might sink deeper into 
the hearts of his hearers,—resumed ; not now, however, ad- 
dressing the gainsayers any more, but those who heard Him 
gladly, ‘ his disciples,’ as we are (ver. 1) expressly told. We 
must not restrict this term to the Twelve (see Luke vi. 18) ; 
we should as little make it to embrace the whole multitude 
hanging loosely on the Lord, although up to a certain point 
well affected to Him. By ‘his disciples’ we understand 
rather all whom his word had found in the deep of their 
spirit, and who, having left the world’s service, had taken 
service with Him. To these the parable was addressed; for 
them too it was meant ; ! since itis little probable that, as some 
explain, it was spoken ¢o them, but at the Pharisees. These 
last, it is true, were also hearers of the Lord’s words (ver. 14), 
but the very mention of them as such forbids their being those 
to whom it was primarily addressed. Christ may have in- ~ 
tended,—most probably did intend,—some of his shafts to 
glance off upon them, at whom yet they were not originally 
aimed. It will prove important, in relation to at least one 
explanation of the parable, that we keep in mind for whom 
first of all it was intended. Let us address ourselves without 
further preface to it. 

‘There was a certain rich man, which had a steward,’— 
not a land-bailiff? merely, buta ruler over all his goods, such 
as was Hliezer in the house of Abraham (Gen. xxiv. 2-12), 
and Joseph in the house of Potiphar (Gen. xxxix. 4). ‘And 
the same was accused unto him that he had wasted his goods ;’ 
or rather, ‘that he was wasting his goods ;’ for it is no past 

’ So with many others Bengel, who well remarks: ‘ These disciples 


are not the Twelve who left all things, and were rather to be treated ag 
friends, but those who had been publicans.’ 

* Procurator therefore (see Becker, Gallus, vol. i. p. 109), and not 
villicus (Vulg.), as Jerome (Hp. 121, qu. 6) justly notes: ‘The Villicus 
is properly the manager of a villa or farm, whence his name. But the 
Oikovduos or steward has the charge not only of the produce bui of the 
money and of all which his master possesses 5’ cf. ad Hustoch, Hp. 
xxii. 35: Greswell, Hxp, of the Par. vol. iv. p. 3; Becker, Charicles, 
vol. ii. p. 37; and for higher uses of oixovduos, Take xii. 42; 1 Cor. 
Tye Uitte eum ven Oe 
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scattering, but a present, which is laid to his charge;! and 
this, as we may certainly conclude, not through mere negli- 
gence, but himself deriving an unrighteous gain from the 
loss and wrong which his master’s property suffered under 
his hands. This of the lord needing that his steward’s mis- 
conduct should reach his ears through a third party, belongs 
to the earthly setting forth of the truth ; yet finds its parallel, 
Gen. xvii. 30,31. There isno warrant whatever for assuming, 
as some have done, that the steward was calumniously 
accused; no hint of this conveyed in the word which the 
Lord employs. Satan is the accuser of the brethren (Rev. 
xii. 9), called therefore by this name ; but the things of which 
he accuses them may be only too true. Certain Chaldeans 
accused the Three Children, malignantly indeed, but not 
falsely, of refusing to worship the golden image (Dan. iii. 8) ; 
Daniel himself is accused (still the same word in the Septua- 
gint as here), and not calumniously, of having knelt and 
prayed to his God, in defiance of the edict of the king (Dan. 
vi. 24).2. Those therefore who would clear altogether or in 
part the character of the steward can derive no assistance 
here.? Indeed his own words (ver, 3) contain an implicit 


1 Not quasi dissipasset, with the Vulgate; but, ut qui dissiparet, as 
Erasmus has it. 

2 Compare Josephus, Antt. vi. 10. 2. 

3 As Schleiermacher, who says: ‘ The right view of this parable is to 
be sure very much perverted, if the steward, who, after all, has not com- 
mitted any breach of trust (?) on his own account, nor was charged with 
it, is notwithstanding to be termed oikoy, Tr, ddixlas, and we will not make 
up cur minds to leave oixovduos without an epithet, and to refer this 
ad5ictas to émjvecey’ [against this construction see Winer, Grammatik, 
p. 185]: ‘ and if the master who treats his servant in so very arbitrary a 
way, and discharges him, without inquiry, upon a secret information, and 
who besides discovers no higher measure by which he judges of human 
actions than prudence, if this character is all along considered a blameless 
man.’ But it is hard to see what would be gained by the altered con- 
struction. ‘The Lord praised the steward for his injustice,’ comes nearly 
to the same thing as, ‘ The Lord praised the unjust steward ;’ and with 
such analogous Hebrew phrases as paywva ris abductas, kpitys Tis Gdixlas 
(Luke xviii. 6), axpoaths emaAnoporas (Jam. i. 25), he will scarcely 
persuade that the natural collocation of the words is to be abandoned, 
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acknowledgment of his guilt; he who is so dishonest now 
will scarcely have been honest before; and assuredly we shall 
do him no wrong in taking for granted that the accusation, 
brought against him very probably by some enemy and from 
malicious motives, was yet founded in truth. 

Hereupon his lord ‘ called him, and said unto him, How 
is it that I hear this of thee 2?’ or perhaps the question would 
be better, as in the Revised Version, ‘ What is this that I hear 
of thee?’ This is not examination, but rather the expostula- 
tion of indignant surprise,—‘ of thee,’ whom I had trusted so 
far, to whom I had committed so much.’ And then, the man 
not so much as attempting a defence, his dismissal follows: 
‘Give an account of thy stewardship ; for thow mayest be no 
longer steward.’ Those who, like Anselm, see in the parable 
the history of the rise, progress, and fruits of repentance, lay 
much stress upon this remonstrance, ‘ How 7s it that I hear 
this of thee 2* It is for them the voice of God speaking to) 
the sinner, bringing home to his conscience that he has had 
a stewardship, and has been abusing it; the threat, ‘ thow 
mayest be no longer steward,’ being in like manner a bringing 
home to him, by sickness or by some other means, that he 
will soon be removed from his earthly stewardship, and have 
to render an account. The man feels that he cannot answer 
God one thing in a thousand; that, once removed hence, 
there will be no help for him anywhere ; he cannot dig, for 
the night will have come, in which no man can work ; and he 
will be ashamed to beg for that mercy, which he knows will| 
then be refused. Consistently with this view, they see in the 
even to help out his marvellous interpretation, according to which the 
rich householder is the Romans, the steward the publicans, and the 
debtors the Jewish people; the lesson being, ‘If the publicans show 
themselves mild and indulgent towards their nation, the Romans will in 
their hearts praise them, and they who have now lost all favour with 
their countrymen will by them be favourably received.’ But how, it 
may be asked, could a coming into favour with the Jewish people, them- 


selves out of all favour with God, be termed a reception into everlasting 
habitations ? 


‘ Wetstein : ‘The words express surprise; of thee! whom I made my 


steward.’ 
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\ aan of the bills, not a further and crowning act of un- 


righteousness, but the first act of his righteousness, the 
dealing of one who will now, while he has time, lay out the 
things in his power with no merely selfish aims, but for the 
good of others, will scatter for God rather than for himself, 


) seek to lay up in heayen and not on earth. The dishonesty 


they get over, either by giving this lowering of the bills alto- 
gether a mystical meaning, and so refusing to contemplate it 


in the letter at all, or in a way presently to be noticed. He 


is still called, they say, the ‘wnjust steward’ (ver. 8), not 
because he continues such; but because of his former un- 
righteousness ; and for the encouragement of penitents, who 
are thus reminded that, unrighteous and ungodly man as he 
had been beforetime, he obtained now praise and approval 
from his lord. He retained the title, as Matthew the Apostle 
retained that of ‘ the publican’ (Matt. x. 3), in perpetual re- 
membrance of the grace of God which had found him in that 
ignoble employment, and raised him to so high a dignity; as 
Zenas is still ‘ the lawyer’ (Tit. ii. 13); Rahab ‘ the harlot’ 
(Heb. xi. 31); Simon ‘the leper’ (Matt. xxvi. 6); not that 
such they were when receiving these designations, but that 
such they formerly had been.'! To all this it may be replied 
that there is nothing in the man’s counsels with himself that 
marks the smallest change of mind for the better, no ac- 
_knowledgment of a trust abused, no desire expressed hence- 
‘forward to be found faithful, but only an utterance of selfish 
‘anxiety concerning his future lot, of fear lest poverty and 


1 So the author of a sermon in the Bened. edit. of St. Bernard (vol. ii. 
p- 714), who gives this as the sum of the parable: ‘He is worthy of much 
praise, who leaving the error of his former conversation, makes satis- 
faction to the rich God and returns to favour ;’ and Anselm (Hom. 12), 
who, however, sees in the steward only an unfaithful ruler in the Church, 
not every man to whom a dispensation has been committed, which he 
has been abusing ;—he says: ‘He deserved to be praised by his lord; and 
we therefore should praise him, nor should we dare to blame him in 
aught before he is therein corrected, as by thinking that in this behaviour 
towards the debtors he defrauded his lord; rather we should believe that 
therein by prudent counsel he was seeking his lord’s profit, and fulfilled 
his will.’ 

FF 
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distress may come upon him; and the explanation from 
analogous instances, however ingenious, of his beg still 
characterized (ver. 8) as the ‘unjust’ steward, is quite un- 
satisfactory ; neither ‘ publican ’ nor ‘ lawyer’ conveyed of 
necessity a sentence of moral reprobation. 
' But now follew his counsels with himself; and first his 
| implicit acknowledgment that the investigation of his accounts 
can only have one issue, and that his definitive dismissal. Had 
he felt that he could clear himself, he might have hoped that 
a hasty word uttered by his master might be recalled; but he 
| knows too well that any such clearing is impossible. There 
ig nothing but hopeless destitution before him. ‘ What shall 
I do?’ he exclaims. For the same phrase compare Luke 
xii. 17; xx. 18; though in curiously different connexions. He 
|had scattered his Lord’s goods, squandered them on himself ; 
“but he had made no purse against that evil day which now 
\ all of a sudden had come upon him. His past softness of life 
has unfitted him for labour ; ‘ I cannot dig ;’} his pride for- 
bids him to sue for alms; ‘ better is it,’ as the Son of Sirach 
had long ago exclaimed,‘ to die than to beg’ (Ecclus. xl. 28) : 
‘to beg I am ashamed.’? Yet this sense of utter helplessness 
and hopelessness endures not long. He knows whai he will 
do; and has rapidly conceived a plan whereby to make provi- 
sion against that time of need and destitution which is now so 
near at hand. If his determination is not honest, it is at any 
rate promptly taken; and this—that he was not brought to a 
nonplus, but at once devised a way of escape from his distresses 
—is a part of the skill for which he gets credit: ‘ I am resolved 
what to do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship,® they 
may receive me ito their houses,’ as one from whom they 


1 Compare Aristophanes, Aves, 1432; ‘What has befallen me? To 
dig I know not how.’ 

* Quesnel: ‘To the soul which has lost God and his grace what else 
remains besides sin and the consequences of sin, a proud poverty and 


. slothful indigence, that is a general inability to labour, to prayer, and 
“to every good work?’ 


$ In the Vulgate: Amotug a villicatione; but Tertullian in happier 


Latin : ab actu summotus. 


— 
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have received kindnesses, and who, therefore, may trust to 
find hospitable entertainment among them,—a miserable pro- 
spect (Ecclus. xxix, 22-28; xl. 20); yet better than utter 
destitution and want. 

‘So he called every one of his lord’s debtors unto him.’ 
And now follows the collusive and fraudulent transaction 
between him and them. The two whose cases are instanced, 
and who must be regarded as representatives of many more, 
—of those ‘ all’ whom we just heard of, in the same way as 
elsewhere only three servants are named out of ten (Luke xix. 
13),—owed to the householder, the one ‘ an hundred measures 
of owl,’ and the other ‘an hundred measures of wheat.’ It is 
not likely that these were tenants who paid their rents in 
land, which rents were now by the steward lowered, and the 
leases or agreements tampered with: the name ‘debtor’ 
seems to point another way. Again, the enormous amount! 
of the oil and the wheat, both costly articles (Prov. xxi. 17), 
makes it not less unlikely that they were poorer neighbours 
or dependants, whom the rich householder had supplied with 
means of living in the shape of food,—not, however, as 
a gift, but as a loan, taking from them an acknowledgment, 
and looking to be repaid, when they had the ability. Rather 
-we might assume the foregoing transactions by which these 
men came into the relation of his debtors, to have been these, 
—that he, having large possessions, and therefore large in- 
comings from the fruits of the earth, had sold, through his 
steward, a portion of such upon credit to these debtors,—mer- 
chants, or other factors,—who had not as yet made their pay- 
ments. They had given, however, each his ‘ bill’ or note of 
hand,—‘ bond’ is the happy rendering of the Revised Version, 


1 ‘ Measures’ in our Translation, which may be small or large, fails to 
intimate this. Better Tyndale and Cranmer: ‘ tans of oil’ (the Rhemish, 
‘pipes ’), and ‘ quarters of wheat.’ Exactly this quantity, one hundred 
cors of wheat, in an apocryphal gospel, where everything is on a gigantic 
scale, as with those whose only notion of greatness is size, the child Jesus 
received in return for a single grain of wheat cast, by him into the 
ground (Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. p. 302}. On these Hebrew measures see 


Ezek. xly. 10, 11, 14; and Herzog, Real-Encyclopddie, vol. ix. p. 148. 
EFQ2 
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—acknowledging the amount in which they were indebted to 
him. These, which had remained in the steward’s keeping, 
he now returns to them,—‘ Take thy bill,’ ' bidding them to 
alter these, or to substitute others in their room, in which 
they confess themselves to have received much smaller 
amounts of oil and wheat than was actually the case, and 
consequently to be so much less in the rich man’s debt than 
they truly were. To one debtor he remits half, to another 
the fifth, of his debt ; by these different proportions teaching 
us, say those who justify his conduct, and even some who do 
not, that charity should be no blind profusion, exhibited with- 
out respect of the needs, greater or smaller, of those who are 
its objects, but exercised ever with consideration and discretion, ” 
—a sowing of the seed by the hand, and not an emptying of 
it from the sack’s mouth. : 

In this lowering of the bills, Vitringa®? finds the key ofthe 
parable ; his interpretation deserving to be recorded, if only 
for its rare ingenuity. The rich man is God, the steward the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the Jewish people, to whom was com- 
mitted a dispensation of the mysteries ofthe kingdom, These 
were accused by the prophets, as by Ezekiel (xxxiv. 2), by 
Malachi (ii. 8), and lastly by Christ Himself (Matt. ii. 3), that 
they abused their stewardship, used the powers committed to 
them, not for the glory of God, but for purposes of self-exalta- 
tion and honour,—that they ‘wasted his goods.’ They feel 
the justice of this accusation, that they are not in their Lord’s 
grace, and only outwardly belong to his kingdom. Therefore 
they now seek to make themselves friends of others, of the 
debtors of their Lord, of sinful men’; acting as though they 
still possessed authority in the things of his kingdom. And 
the device by which they seek to win these friends is by 

' Tpdupa = xepsypapov (Col. ii. 14) = ‘a writing acknowledging a 
debt,’ by the Vulgate happily translated, cautio. See the Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Antt. s. y. Interest of money, p. 524. 


* Thus Gregory the Great, who quotes from Gen. iv. : ‘If thou offerest 
rightly and dividest not rightly, thou hast sinned.’ 

* Erklar. d. Parab. p. 921, seq. It is the standing interpretation of 
the Cocceian school (Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. v. p. 335). 
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lowering the standard of righteousness and obedience, invent- 
ing convenient glosses for the evading of the strictness of 
God’s law, allowing men to say, ‘It is a gift’ (Matt. xv. 5), 
suffering them to put away their wives on any slight excuse 
(Luke xvi. 18), and by various devices, ‘indulgences’ in the 
strictest sense of the word, making slack the law of God 
(Matt. xxiii. 16); thus obtaining for themselves favour and 
an interest with men, and, however God’s grace was with- 
drawn from them, still keeping their hold on the people, and 
retaining their advantages, their honours, and their peculiar 
privileges. In the casuistry of the Jesuits, as denounced by 
Pascal, we see a precisely similar attempt. This interpreta- 
tion has one attraction, that it gives a distinct meaning to the 
lowering of the bills,—‘ Write fifty, write fowrscore ;’—which 
very few others do. The moral will then be no other than is 
commonly and rightly drawn from the parable: ‘ Be prudent 
as are these children of the present world, but provide for 
yourselves not temporary friends, but everlasting habitations. 
They use heavenly things for earthly objects and aims; do you 
reverse all this, and show how earthly things may be used for 
heavenly.’ ! 


1 With the interpretation of these words as a lowering of the standard 
of obedience very nearly agrees the use of the parable in the Liber 
S. Joannis Apocryphus, a religious book of the Albigenses (Thilo, Codex 
Apocryphus, p. 884). It is with this very question, ‘How much owest 
thou unto my lord?’ and with the bidding, ‘ Write fifty,’ * Write fowr- 
score,’ that Satan is introduced tempting and seducing the inferior angels 
(‘flattering the angels of the invisible Father’). An ingenious expo- 
sition by Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia, a contemporary of St. Ambrose, 
is in the same line: ‘By the unjust steward we must understand the 
devil, who has been left in the world that fleeing from the cruelty of 
such a steward we may hasten as suppliants to the tenderness of God. 
This steward wastes his lord’s substance, when he attacks us who 
are the Lord’s portion. He meditates how he may best not only 
harass his lord’s debtors, i.e. those who are entangled in sin, by open 
warfare, but how under a mask of deceitful kindness he may beguile 
them by fair pretence, so that, seduced by this fraudful benignity, they 
may the more readily receive him into their houses, and share his sen- 
tence to all eternity. . . . He guilefully engages to lighten the debts of 
his fellow servants, while he promises various kinds of indulgence to those 
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With this interpretation very nearly agrees that of the 
writer of an elaborate article ina modern German Review.' 
He too conceives the parable intended for the Scribes and 
Pharisees—but to contain cownsel for them,—the unjust 
steward being set forth for them to copy; while Vitringa 
finds their condemnation in it. They were the ministers of a 
dispensation now drawing to a close ; and when in its room 
the kingdom of Christ was set up, then their much-abused 
stewardship would be withdrawn from them. The parable 
exhorts them, in that brief period which should intervene 
between the announcement and actual execution of this pur- 
pose of God’s, to cultivate such a spirit as would alone give 
them an entrance ‘into everlasting habitations, —the spirit, 
that is, which they so much lacked, of mildness and love and 
meekness toward all men, their fellow-sinners. This spirit, 
and the works which it would prompt, he affirms, are fitly 
set forth under the image of a remission of debts 7—and those, 
debts due to another, since it is against God that primarily 
every sin is committed. Such a spirit as this flows out of 
the recognition of our own guilt, which recognition the writer 


who are sinning either in faith or work. ... The Saviour praises the 
craft of the steward both by way of threat and by way of foresight. By 
way of threat, since He condemns that most wicked prudence of the devil 
with the epithet ‘unjust ’’: by way of foresight, since He strengthens the 
listening disciples against the counsels of the devil’s arguments, in order 
that they may fight with all wariness and prudence against so cunning 
and prudent an enemy.’ 

1 Zyro (Theol. Stud. wu. Krit. 1831, p. 776). Heis not aware that this 
had long ago been anticipated by Salmeron (Serm. in Evang. Par. p. 
231): ‘For because the scribes and Pharisees with the law and the 
priesthood were on the point of failing the Lord exhorts them to be 
careful not to deal sternly with sinners, that thus they may prepare for 
themselves friends who will receive them into the Gospel.’ 

* Weisse (Hvang. Gesch. vol. ii. p. 162, seq.) produces as a great dis- 
covery, and as making everything plain, this view, that the lowering of 
the bills expressed, not acts of bounty and love with the temporal mam- 
mon, but the spiritual act of forgiveness of sins. Being unable to bring 
this into agreement with ver. 9, ‘Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,’ he includes the words in italics in brackets, 
being ‘ convinced that Jesus never spoke them!’ 
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finds in the absence on the steward’s part of all attempts to 
justify or excuse himself. The same temper which would 
prompt them to these works of love and grace would fit them 
also for an entrance into the ‘everlasting habitations,’ the 
coming kingdom, which, unlike that dispensation now ready 
to vanish away, should never be moved. But how, it may be 
asked, shall this interpretation be reconciled with the words, 
‘ He said also unto his disciples,’ with which the Evangelist 
introduced the parable?! It will then plaiuly be addressed 
not to them, but to the Scribes and Pharisees. 

With these new acts of unrighteousness this child of the 
present world filled up the short interval between his 
threatened and his actual dismissal from office. There is no 
hint that he attempted to conceal these fraudulent transactions, 
or that he called his lord’s debtors together secretly,—whether 
it was that he trusted they would keep counsel, being held to- 
gether by a common interest and by the bands of a common 
iniquity,—or that he thus falsified the accounts, careless 
whether the transaction were blown abroad or not; being 
now a desperate man, with no character to lose ; at the same 
time confident that there would be no redress for his lord, 
when the written documents testified against him. More 
probably the thing was thus done openly and in the face of 
day,? the arrangement being one which, from some cause 


1 Similar to this is Tertullian’s explanation (De Fug. in Pers. 13), 
only that for him the exhortation is addressed to the entire Jewish 
people, not to its spiritual chiefs only: ‘Make to yourself, then, friends 
of mammon: how this is to be understood let the foregoing parable 
teach, which was addressed to the Jewish people, who, when they had 
badly applied the trust committed to them by the Lord, should have 
been zealous to make to themselves of the men of mammon, such as © 
were we ourselves, friends rather than enemies, and to relieve us of the 
obligation of the sins by which we were holden unto God, by conferring 
upon us of that which was the Lord’s, so that when they began to fall 
away from his favour they might betake themselves to our faith and be 
received into everlasting habitations.’ 

2 His ‘Sit down quickly and write’ has been urged by some as 
characteristic of a man wishing to huddle over the matter as fast ag possi- 
ble, for fear of discovery ;—by Bengel: taxéws ‘hastily, stealthily’: and 
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or other, when once completed, could not be disturbed. Were 
a secret transaction intended, the lord’s discovery of the 
fraud would hardly be passed over; and the steward would 
scarcely obtain for a contrivance so clumsy that it was at 
once detected, even the limited praise which actually he does 
obtain. Least of all would he obtain such praise, if it depended 
merely on the forbearance of his master, in the case of dis- 
covery, which the event will have proved was probable from 
the beginning, whether the arrangement should stand good or 
not. Such forbearance could not have been counted on, 
eyen though the words ! of the lord should lead us in the pre- 
sent instance to assume that he did allow the steward to reap 
the benefits of his dishonest scheming. 

But whether the transaction was clandestine or not, that 
it was fraudulent seems beyond a doubt. Such, on the face 
of it, it is; and all attempts to mitigate or explain away its 
dishonesty are hopeless.2. It may be, and by some has been 


Maldonatus: ‘ This word qwickly seems to betoken a fraudulent man en- 
gaged in an ill action, whose fear is that he may be caught in his crime, 
and that as the figures are being tampered with, some one may come upon 
him.’ But they may also be explained ag words of one who feels that 
he must act at once—that to-day he has an opportunity, which to-morrow 
will have passed from his hands. The transaction was evidently not 
with the debtors each apart from and unknown to the other, asis slightly 
yet sufficiently indicated by the ov 5 addressed to the second. 

* Jensen, however, who has an interesting essay on this parable 
(Theol. Stud. w. Krit. 1829, p. 699), sees a spiritual significance in the 
householder’s forbearing to break the arrangement: ‘That which is re- 
lated of the master,—how he regards the dealing of the steward,—does not 
blame it, nor stand to his rights,—seems to me to be the setting forth of 
the grace of God, through which, instead of entering into judgment with 
sinful men, He rather rewards the good in them, which, according to 
strict right, could not even attain to secure them from punishment. For 
he leaves the steward to enjoy the fruit of his device ; and since, after 
what has been said above, it cannot be conveniently supposed that he 
had no right to demand a strict reckoning in the matter, it only remains 
to consider this conduct as a voluntary forbearance on his part.’ There 
are several other essays on the parable in the same Review, all of them 
more or less worthy of being consulted; thus 1842, p. 1012 sqq.; 1858, 
p. 527 sqq.; 1865, p. 725 sqq. : 

2 One might say absurd, but that it has been done with so much 
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said, that this dishonesty is not of the essence of the parable, 
but an inconyenience arising from the inadequacy of earthly 
relationships to set forth heavenly. They must fail some- 
where, and this is the weak side of the earthly relation between 
a steward and his lord, rendering it an imperfect type of the 
relation existing between men and God,—that in this latter 
relation, to use Hammond’s words, ‘the man hath liberty 
to use the wealth put into his hands so as may be most 
(not only for his master’s, but also) for his own advantage, 
namely, to his endless reward in heaven, which, though it 
were an injustice and falseness in a servant here on earth, 
who is altogether to consider his master’s profit, not his own, 
yet it is our duty and that which by the will and command 
of God we are obliged to do, in the execution of that steward’s 
office which the rich man holds under God: and is the only 
thing commended to us in this parable; which is so far from 
denominating him that makes this advantage of the treasure 
committed to him an unjust or unrighteous steward in the 
application, that it denominates him faithful (ards) in the 
latter part of the parable, and him only false (aé:Kos) that doth 
it not.’ In worldly things there is not, and there never can 
be, such absolute identity of interests between a master and 
a servant, that a servant, looking wholly to his own interests, 
would at the same time forward in the best manner his lord’s. 
But our interests as servants of a heavenly Lord, that is, our 
true interests, absolutely coincide in all things with his; so 


ability by Schulz, in an instructive little treatise (ib. d. Parabel vom 
Verwalter, Breslau, 1821), as to redeem it from such a charge. The 
ancient oixoyduos, he says, was one with far greater freedom in the admi- 
nistration of the things committed to him, than any to whom we should 
apply the title of steward; and the sum of his statement seems this 
(though the comparison is not his), that his conduct at this latest 
moment of his stewardship, however selfish it might be, yet was no more 
dishonest than it would be dishonest on the part of the minister of a 
kingdom, who had hitherto oppressed the people under him, and admi- 
nistered the affairs of the kingdom for his own interests and pleasures, 
yet now, when about to be removed, to seek to win the people’s love and 
a place in their hearts, by remitting or lowering the heavy dues and taxes 
with which before he had burdened them. 
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that when we administer the things committed to us for Him, 
then we lay them out also for ourselves, and when for ourselves, 
for our lasting and eternal gain, then also for Him. 

‘And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely.’ It need hardly be observed that it is the 
lord of the steward, twice before in the parable called by this 
name (ver. 8, 5), who is here intended, and not Christ owr 
Lord, who does not speak directly in his own person till ver. 
9, the intermediate verse being the point of transition from 
the parable to the direct exhortation.! The attempt to sub- 
stitute ‘ cunningly’ for ‘ wisely,’ and so by limiting and lower- 
ing the commendation given, to evade the moral difficulty of 
the passage, cannot altogether be justified. ‘ Wisely’ I can- 
not regard as the happiest rendering, since wisdom is never 
in Scripture dissociated from moral goodness.2 But if more 
commendation is implied in ‘wisely’ than the original 
warrants, in ‘cunningly’ there is less; ‘ prudently’ would 
best represent the original, and so in Wiclif’s Version it stood, 
though the word disappeared from all our subsequent Ver- 
sions; and, to my regret, has not been restored in the latest 
Revision. 

But concerning the praise itself, which cannot be explained 
away as mere admiration of the man’s cunning, it is true that 
none but a malignant, such as the apostate Julian, would 
make here a charge against the morality of the Scripture ; 
or pretend, as he does, to believe that Jesus meant to com- 


1 So Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. liii, 2): ‘His lord commended his 
judgment, looking not to his own loss but to the man’s wit.’ Compare 
Luke xii. 42; xiv. 23, where in like manner 6 képios, without further 
qualification, is used of an earthly lord. 

2 In Plato’s words (Menew. 19): ‘All knowledge that is separated 
from justice and the rest of virtue appears to be cunning rather than 
wisdom.’ Rather povfuws is a middle term, not bringing out prominently 
the moral characteristics, either good or evil, of the action to which it is 
ypplied, but recognizing init a skilful adaptation of the means to the end 
—-leaving at the same time the worth both of the one and of the other 
to be determined by other considerations. The opdvnots stands in the — 
same relation to the otveois (understanding) as copia to voids (reason). 
See my Synonyms of the New Testament, § 75. 
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mend an unrighteous action, and to propose it, in its wn- 
righteousness, as a model for imitation. With all this the 
praise has something perplexing in it; though more from the 
liability of the passage to abuse, unguarded as at first sight it 
appears, though it is not really so (for see ver. 11), than from 
its not being capable of a fair explanation. The explanation 
is this: the man’s deed has two aspects; one, that of its dis- 
honesty, upon which it is most blameworthy; the other, of 
its prudence, its foresight, upon which, if not particularly 
praiseworthy, it yet offers a sufficient analogon to a Christian 
virtue,—one which showld be abundantly, but is only too weakly, 
found in most followers of Christ,—to draw from it an exhor- 
tation and rebuke to these ; just as any other deeds of bold 
bad men have aside, that cagiely of their boldness and decision, 
on which they rebuke the doings of the weak and vacillating 
good. There are ‘martyrs of the devil,’ who put to shame 
the saints of God; and running, as they do, with more 
alacrity to death than these to life,! may be proposed to them 
for their emulation. We may disengage a bad man’s energy 
from his ambition; and, contemplating them apart, may 
- praise the one, and condemn the other. Exactly so our Lord 
disengages here the steward’s dishonesty from his foresight : 
the one can have only his earnest rebuke; the other may be 
usefully extolled for the provoking of his people to a like pru- 
dence ; which yet should be at once a holy prudence, and a 


1 Bernard : ‘The martyrs of the devil hasten more eagerly to death 
than we to life.’ A story of one of the Egyptian eremites illustrates the 
matter in hand, Chancing to see a dancing girl, he was moved to tears ; 
being asked the reason, he replied, ‘ That she should be at such pains to 
please men in her sinful vocation; and we in our holy calling use so 
little diligence to please God.’ Compare an incident in the life of Pelagia 
in Lipomannus, Acta Sanctorum, vol. v. p. 226. Thus too St. Louis, when 
in the East, was moyed to jealousy by observing the zeal of the Mahom- 
edang in transcribing and diffusing the books which they counted 
sacred; and quoting our Lord’s words, ‘ The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light,’ was henceforward 
stirred up to a more active multiplication of those which would set for- 
' ward the knowledge of the true God (Neander, Kirch. Gesch. vol. v. 


p. 583). 
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prudence employed about things of far higher and more 
lasting importance.! 

The next verse fully bears out this view of the Lord’s 
meaning: ‘ For the children of this world are in their gene- 
ration wiser than the children of light. We must find the 
same fault with ‘wiser’ here as with ‘wisely’ of the verse 
preceding ; as ‘prudently’ should replace it there, so ‘ more 
prudent’ here.2 ‘The children of this world’ are the 
Psalmist’s ‘men of the earth,’ those whose portion is here, 
and who look not beyond; who, born of the world’s spirit, 
order their lives by the world’s rule. The phrase occurs only 
here and at Luke xx. 34; ‘ children of light’ he has in com- 
mon with St. John (xii. 36) and St. Paul (i Thess. v. 5; 
Ephes. v. 8). The faithful are called by this rather than any 
other of the many names of honour which are theirs; for 
thus their deeds, which are deeds of light, done in truth and 
sincerity, even as they are themselves children of the day and 
of the light, are contrasted with the ‘ works of darkness,’ the 
‘hidden things of dishonesty,’ wrought by the children of 
this present world, and of which he who plays the foremost 
part here has just given so notable a specimen. 

The declaration itself has been differently understood, ac- 
cording as the sentence has been differently completed. Some 
complete it thus: ‘ The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation,’ namely in worldly things, ‘ than the child- 
ren of light’ are in those same worldly things; that is, 
Earthly men are more prudent than spiritual men in earthly 
matters ; these earthly are their element, their world; they 
are more at home in them; they give them more thought, 
bestow more labour upon them, and therefore succeed in them 


‘ Clarius: ‘He praises the wit, he condemns the deed.’ Augustine 
(Quest. Evang. ii. 34) is less satisfactory : ‘ These similitudes are spoken 
by way of contrast, for us to understand that if he who was defrauding 
could be praised by his lord, how much more do those please the Lord 
God who work according to his commandments.’ Cf. Jerome, Ad Algas. 
Hip. 121, qu. 6. ; 


2 It would seem that exactly thus an elder Latin Version had 
astutiores (Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps. liii. 2), 


es 
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better: though it be true that this is only as owls see better 
than eagles—in the dark. But it is hard to perceive how a 
general statement of this kind bears on the parable, which 
most are agreed urges upon the Christian, not prudence in 
things earthly by the example of the worldling’s prudence in 
the same, but rather, by the example of the worldling’s pru- 
dence in these things, urges upon him prudence in heavenly. 
Others, then, are nearer the truth, who complete the sen- 
tence thus: ‘ The children of this world are wiser im theur 
generation ’—or ‘ for their own generation,’ as the R. V. has 
it—‘ than the children of light’ for theirs, that is, for hea- 
venly matters; ‘ the children of light’ being thus rebuked that 
they bestow less pains to win heaven than ‘ the children of 
this world’ bestow to win earth,—that they are less provident 
in heavenly things than those are in earthly,—that the world 
is better served by its servants than God is by his. If how- 
ever we would perfectly seize the meaning, we must see in 
the words, ‘ in their generation,’—or rather, ‘ toward,’ or ‘ for 
their own generation,’ ?—an allusion, often missed, to the 
debtors in the parable. They, the ready accomplices in the 


1 So Cajetan: ‘The children of this world are more prudent than the 
children of light, not absolutely, but ina nation that walketh in darkness, 
just as owls see better in the dark than do the creatures of the day.’ 

2 Eis thy yeveay Thy €gutoy, which Theophylact explains, év 7@ Blw 
tovT»: and the Vulgate renders, in generatione sud. Greswell has well 
shown (Hup. of the Par. vol. iy. p. 52) how untenable such translation 
is; which, indeed, could never have been entertained, except on the 
notion so often adopted,—that prepositions in the New Testament have 
no meaning in particular, that, for instance, eis and év are promiscuously 
used ; on which matter see Winer, Gramm. § 54.4. Storr (Opusc. Acad. 
vol. iii. p. 117) gives rightly the sense: ‘ They who solely regard earthly 
things (‘ the children of this world ”’) influenced like the steward (ver. 
1, 3, 4) by prudence towards their own family or “ generation,’’ that is, 
towards those of the same way of thinking, who equally with themselves 
are ‘* children of this world,”’ towards their brothers, whose regard is as 
earthly as their own (cf. ver. 5-7), are wont to excel those who long for the 
light and for everlasting happiness, who often have no such zeal (cf. ver. 4) 
to bind to themselves by benefits either their own family, that is those who 
alsoare longing for the light, who equally with themselves are “ children of 
light ’’ and destined to attain to the “ everlasting habitations ”’ (ver. 9), or 
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steward’s fraud, showed themselves children. of the same 
generation as he was; they were all of one race, children of 
the ungodly world; and the Lord’s declaration is, that the 
men of this world make their intercourse with one another 
more profitable,—obtain more from it,—manage it better for 
their interests, such as those are, than do the children of light 
their intercourse with each other.! For what opportunities, 
He would imply, are missed by these last, by those among 
them to whom a share of the earthly mammon is entrusted, 
—what opportunities of laying up treasure in heaven, of 
making to themselves friends for the time to come by showing 
love to the poor saints, or generally of doing offices of kindness 
to the household of faith, to those of the same generation as 
themselves,—whom, notwithstanding this affinity, they yet 
make not, to the extent they might, receivers of benefits, to 
be returned hereafter a hundredfold into their own bosoms. 
His disciples shall not so miss their opportunities ; but, 
after the example of him who bound to himself by benefits 
the men of his own generation, bind those to themselves who, 
like themselves, were ‘ children of light:’? ‘And I say unto 


again the common Lord of the family (Matt. xxv. 40); so that there was all 
the greater need to press the warning which follows, Luke xvi. 9.’ Weisse 
(Evang. Gesch. vol. ii. p. 161) translates eis 7. yev. 7. €avt. correctly, Im 
Verkehr mit ihres Gleichen; Neander too vaguely, Von ihrem Stand- 
punkte. 

* Teelman (p. 133); ‘The children of this world are said to be wiser 
than the children of light, but wiser according to their generations. 
The truth of this parable is sufliciently proved by comparing it with the 
desires and actions of the faithful, who in working out their salvation 
with fear and trembling are often seized with sloth and with languid- 
ness in the pursuit of virtue and of good works and generally in the 
adapting of earthly goods to uses pleasing to God.’ 

* Yet for all this, who could be entirely satisfied with such a summing 
up of the parable as Calvin’s? ‘The sum of this parable is that we 
should deal humanely and kindly with our neighbours, so that when we 
are come to the tribunal of God we may reap the reward of our liberality.’ 
But if thisis all, why an wjust steward? So too for the early Church 
writers the parable is often no more than an exhortation to liberal alms- - 
giving. So Ireneus (Con. Her. iv. 30), Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 
27), Athanasius, Theophylact: so also Erasmus, Luther,—who says: 


Ago 
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you, Make to yourselves friends of ’—or ‘ out of,’ or ‘ by means 
of ’-—‘ the mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations.’ This ‘ manumon 
of unrighteousness’ has been sometimes explained as wealth 
unjustly gotten,! by fraud or by violence, ‘ treasures of wicked- 
ness’ (Prov. x. 2).2- The phrase so interpreted would be 
easily open to abuse, as though a man might compound with 
his conscience and with God, and by giving some small por- 
tion of alms out of unjustly acquired wealth make the rest 
clean unto him. But plainly the first command to one who 
finds himself in possession of this would be to restore it to 
its rightful owners, as Zacchzeus, on his conversion, was 
resolved to do (Luke xix. 8); for ‘he that sacrificeth of a 
thing wrongfully gotten, his offering is ridiculous’ (Kcclus. 
xxxiv. 18; xxxv. 12); and out of such there could never 
be offered acceptable alms to Him who has said, ‘I hate 
robbery for burnt-offering.’ Only when this restoration is im- 
possible, as must often happen, could it be lawfully bestowed 
upon the poor. Others understand by ‘mammon of unrighteous - 
ness’ not so much wealth by the present possessor unjustly 
acquired, as wealth which in a world like this can hardly have 
been gotten together without sin somewhere—without some- 
thing of the defilement of that world from which it was 
gathered clinging to it ;—if not sin in the present possessor, 


‘It is a sermon on good works, and especially against avarice, that men 
abuse not wealth, but therewith help poor and needy people,’—and many 
more. 

' Augustine affirms (Serm. cxiii. 2) that such abuse of the words was 
actually made: ‘Some by understanding this amiss plunder the goods 
of others, and distribute a portion of them to the poor, thinking that 
thus they are doing that which iscommanded. For, say they, to plunder 
the goods of others is the mammon of unrighteousness, and to distribute 
some portion of them, especially to the needy saints, is to make to one- 
self ‘riends of the mammon of unrighteousness. Such an interpretation 
is to be amended, or rather is altogether to be blotted Hoe your hearts.’ 

2 @noavpol aoeBelas (Theodotion). 

3 Thus Jerome quotes the proverb, Dives aut iniquus aut iniqui heres 
(‘Arich man is either a scoundrel or a scoundrel’s heir ’), as illustrating 
these words. It is ‘mammon of werighteousness,;’ Cajetan says, ‘ because 
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yet in some of those, nearer or more remote, from or through 
whom he received it: which being so, he that inherits 
the wealth inherits also the obligation to make good the 
wrongs committed in the getting of it together. But the 
comparison with ver. 12, where ‘ wnrighteows mammon,’ a 
phrase equivalent to ‘mammon of unrighteousness,’ is set 
against ‘ true riches ’—these ‘ true’ being evidently heavenly 
enduring goods, such as neither fade nor fail,—makes far more 
like that ‘ mammon of unrighteousness ’ is uncertain, unstable 
mammon, one man’s to-day, and another’s to-morrow ; which 
if a man trust in, he is trusting in a lie, in that which 
sooner or later will betray his confidence! (1 Tim. vi. 17), 


there are few or no fortunes into the amassing or preservation of which 
sin has not entered, either on the part of the possessors or of their instru- 
ments, or of their fathers or ancestors ; ’ with which compare Heclus. xxvi. 
29; xxvii.2: ‘As a nailsticketh fast between the joinings of the stones, 
so doth sin stick close between buying and selling ;’ and the Italian pro- 
verb, Mai diventé fiume grande, che non y’ entrasse acquatorbida. Augus- 
tine (Quest. Evang. ii. qu. 84) : ‘ Because such wealth only belongs to the 
wicked, who place in it their hope and the abundance of their bliss ;’ ef. 
Serm. u. 4. Tertullian (Adv. Marc.iv. 33): ‘For we all know that money 
is the author of injustice, and the lord of all the world; ’ Melanchthon: 
‘He calls mammon unrighteous, not as wealth unjustly won, nor as 
held against the owner’s conscience, but because of the manifold abuses 
which in this weakness of mankind are wont to follow its possession’ 
(Eccles. v. 13)—Could it be proved that ‘mammon’ (more correctly 
spelt with a single m) was the Plutus of the Syrian mythology, worshipped 
as presiding over wealth, the antithesis in the words, ‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon,’ would be more pointed yet; but the assertion is 
quite without proof. Neither Augustine (De Serm. Dom. in Mon. 2; 
Serm, exiii. 2) nor Jerome (Ad Algas. qu. 6) gives a hint of the kind. 
All that Augustine says is this: ‘ What the Pheenicians call mammon in 
Latin is called lucrum ; what the Hebrews call mammona, in Latin is 
called divitie or wealth.’ The regarding of mammon as a false god, a 
most pardonable error, seeing that both Spenser and Milton have turned 
it to so grand a use, belongs to the Middle Ages. Thus Peter Lombard 
(ii. dist. 6): ‘Riches are called by the name of a devil, namely Mammon. 
For Mammon is the name of a devil, by which name riches are called 
according to the Syriac tongue.’ Lachmann, strangely enough, on the 
three occasions upon which it occurs in the N. T., prints it with an initial 
capital letter.—See a good note by Drusius (Crit. Sac. in loc.). 

' The use of &d:xos for ‘false’ runs through the whole Septuagint. 


——— 
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which he must leave (Eccles. ii. 18, 19; v. 15), or which 
must leave him (Proy. xxiii. 5), And ‘mammon of unright- 
eousness’ it may in a deeper sense be justly called, seeing 


- that in all property a principle of evil is implied; for in a 


perfect state of society, in a realized kingdom of God upon 
earth, there would be no such thing as property belonging to 
one man more than another. In the moment of the Church’s 
first love, when that kingdom was for an instant realized, < all 
that believed were together, and had all things common’ 
(Acts iv. 32-85) ;! and this existence of property has ever been 
so strongly felt as a witness for the selfishness of man, that 
in all schemes of a perfect commonwealth,—which, if perfect, 
must of course be a Church and a State in one,—from Plato’s 
down to the Socialists’, this community of goods has entered 
as a necessary condition. And thus, however the present 
owner of the wealth, or those who transmitted it to him, 
may have fairly acquired it, yet itis not less this ‘ unrighteous 
mammon,’ witnessing in its very existence as one man’s, and 
not every man’s, for the selfishness of man,—for the absence 
of that highest love, which would make each man feel that 
whatever was his was every one’s, and would leave no room 
for a mine and thine in the world. With all this, we must 
not forget that the attempt prematurely to realize this or any 
other little fragment of the kingdom of God, apart from the 
rest,—the corruption and evil of man’s heart remaining un- 
removed, and being either overlooked or denied,—has ever 
proved a fruitful source of some of the worst mischiefs in the 
world. 

Thus pdprus &dicos, a false witness (Deut. xix. 16; cf. ver. 18): iarpol 
éStxo, ‘physicians of no value’ (Job xiii. 4; cf. Prov. vi. 19; xii. 17; 
Jer. vy. 31). 

1 Augustine: ‘ Men fused by the fire of charity into one soul and one 
heart, of whom none would call anything his own;’ and Hnarr. in Ps. 
Ixviii. he explains ‘ mammon of unrighteousness’: ‘ Perhaps the unright- 
eousness consists even in this, that thou hast and another hath not, that 
thou aboundest and another lacks;’ as elsewhere in the same spirit: 
‘We possess that which is another’s, when we possess aught that is 
superfluous.’ Thus Aquinas: ‘ The riches of unrighteousness, 4.e. of 
inequality ;’ of which one has so much and another so little. 

Ga 
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The words, ‘that when ye fail,’ are an euphemistic way 
of saying, ‘that when ye die.’ But indeed there is another 
reading, ‘ that when it fails,’ that is, the mammon (cf. Luke 
xii. 83) ; which is to be preferred.!’ Many have shrunk from 
referring what follows, ‘ they may receive you,’ to the friends 
who shall have been secured by the aid of the unrighteous 
mammon; such reference seeming to them to ascribe too 
much to men and to their intercession, to imply a right on 
their parts who have received the benefits, to introduce their 
benefactors ‘ into everlasting habitations,’ and so to be trench- 
ing on the prerogative which is God’s alone. For some who 
have entertained these misgivings ‘ they’ are the angels, as 
we find angels (ver. 22) carrying Lazarus into Abraham’s 
bosom; others understand that it is God and Christ who will 
‘ receive ;’ while for others the phrase is impersonal (cf. xi. 
11, 20; xxiii. 81); ‘they may receive you’ being equivalent 
to ‘you may be received.’ But if we regard this verse, not as 
containing an isolated doctrine, but in vital connexion with 
the parable of which it gives the moral, we shall at once per- 
ceive why this language is used, and the justification of its 
use. The reference to the debtorsis plain; they, being made 


1 “Iva bray exAlayn. Many older Versions attest that reading; which 
Lachmann has allowed; and Tischendorf (é«Aelry) ; and now the Codex 
Sinaiticus ; yet not the Vulgate (cum defeceritis), nor yet the earlier 
Latin (Ireneus, Con. Her. iv. 49, quando fugati fueritis). Compare 
Onoavpds avéxreimros (Luke xii. 33), avekAumhs Onoavpds (Wisd, vii. 14), 
mAodros avekdimfs (villi, 16), Some words of Seneca (De Benef. vi. 3) 
afford a striking parallel: ‘M. Antonius seems to me to have behaved 
nobly when, according to the poet Rabirius, on seeing his fortune pass- — 
ing to another and nothing left for himself ... he exclaimed: “ At 
least I have all that I have given away.” Oh how much he might have 
had, had he chosen! These are the assured riches, destined to 
abide steadfast amid all the fickleness of human fortune, and the 
greater they grow the less envy will they excite. Why sparest thou thy 
wealth as though it were thine own? Thou art a steward ... Dost 
thou ask how thou mayst make these things thine own? By giving 
them away. Take counsel then for thy estate, and prepare for thyself 
its assured and indisputable possession : thou wilt make it not only more 
honourable, but more secure.” Augustine quotes here the Virgilian line 
(4in, vi, 664); Quique sui memores aliog fecere merendo, 
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friends, were to receive the deposed steward into temporary 
habitations; and the phrase before us is an echo from the 
parable, the employment of which throws back light upon it, 
and at once fixes attention on, and explains its most impor- 
tant part. It is idle to press the words further, and against 
all analogy of faith to assert, on the strength of this single 
phrase, that even with God’s glorified saints, with any except 
Himself, will reside power of their own to admit into the 
kingdom of heaven; but idle also to affirm that ‘ they may 
receive you,’ in the second clause of the sentence, can refer to’ 
any other but the friends mentioned in the first—which no 
‘one, unless alarmed by the consequences which others might 
draw from the words, could for an instant call in question.! 
The true parallel to this statement, at once explaining and 
guarding it, is evidently Matt. xxv. 34-40. The heavenly 
habitations, being ‘everlasting,’? are tacitly contrasted with 


1 Cocceius ; ‘A¢twyra: might be understood impersonally, but the thread 
of the parable demands its reference to the friends. Not because by 
their own merits men may receive others into everlasting habitations, 
but because amid the joy of the sons of God and their applause and 
goodwill in God and his Spirit, such are received by God as have 
wished to be their friends. The will of the just and blessed ones is 
efficacious, because it is the “‘ mind of the Spirit,’ Rom. viii. 27.’ Cf, 
Augustine, Quest. Evang. ii. qu. 38; and Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. loc. 
xxvii. 8. 3) ; ‘ They receive us not so much by their prayers in this life, 
as by their witness and suffrage in the day of judgment.’ 

2 These aidévio, those mpéckaipot, Sxnvj, the tent pitched at evening 
and struck in the morning, or the temporary booth (Lev. xxiii. 40-43) 
formed of planks and branches, itself implies anything but a lasting 
habitation ; is directly contrasted with such at Heb. xi. 9, 10, where of 
Abraham we are told that he dwelt in tabernacles (cxnvats), because he 
looked for a city with foundations.- Compare Isai. xxxviii, 12: ‘ Mine 
age is departed, and is removed from me as a shepherd’s tent;’ Job 
xxvii. 18; 2 Cor. y.1. But these oxnvat are aidvio, they are poval (John 
xiy. 2), or mansions, being pitched by God, ‘a tabernacle that shall not 
be taken down’ (oxnval af ob wh ceicOdorv, Isai. xxxiii. 20). Godet: 
‘The poetical expression “ the everlasting tents,’’ or “ habitations,”’ is 
- borrowed from the history of the patriarchs. The tents of Abraham 
and of Isaac under the oaks of Mamre are transported by thought into 
this life to come, which is represented under the image of a glorified 
Canaan.’ 
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the temporary shelter which was all that the steward, the 
child of the present world, procured for himself with all 
his plotting and planning, his cunning and dishonesty,— 
also, it may be, with the temporary stewardship which 
every man exercises on earth, from which it is not long 
before he fails and is removed :—how important there- 
fore, the word will imply, that he should make sure his 
entrance into a kingdom that shall not be moved (cf. Eccles. 
x2) 

eo the verses which follow (10-18), and which stand in vital 
coherence with the parable, it is very noteworthy that not 
prudence, but fidelity, in the dispensation of things earthly 
is urged ; putting far away any such perversion of the parable, 
as that the unfaithfulness of the steward could have found 
a shadow of favour with the Lord. The things earthly in 
which men may show their faithfulness and their fitness to be 
entrusted with a higher stewardship, are slightingly called 
‘ that which is least,’ as compared with those spiritual gifts and 
talents which are ‘much ;’ they are termed ‘wnrighteous,’ or de- 
ceitful ‘ manvmon,’ as set over against the heavenly riches of 
faith and love, which are ‘ trwe’ and durable ‘ riches ;’ they are 
‘that whichis another man’s,’* by comparison with the heavenly 
goods, which when possessed are our own, a part of our very 
selves, being akin to our truest life. Thus the Lord at once casts 
a slight on the things worldly and temporal, and at the same 
time magnifies the importance of a right administration of 
them ; since in the dispensing of these,—which He declares 
to be the least,—to be false and with no intrinsic worth,—to 
be alien from man’s essential being, He at the same time 
announces that a man may prove his fidelity, show what is in 
him, and whether he can fitly be entrusted with a steward- 

1 Profane literature does not often offer so happy a parallel to the 
words of Scripture as is furnished here in a beautiful passage from the 
Dyscolus of Menander. This also dwells on the fleeting character of 


wealth, which only becomes immortal when it is turned to the nobler 


uses of beneficence ; and may be found in Meineke, F'ragm. Comic. Grec. 
p. 892. 


2 “Neither true riches, nor your riches,’ as Augustine terms them, 
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ship of durable riches in the kingdom of God.’ And in ver. 
13 He further states what the fidelity is, which in this steward- 
ship is required : it is a choosing of God instead of mammon 
for our Lord. For in this world we are as servants from 
whom two masters are claiming allegiance : one is God, man’s 
rightful lord ; the other is this unrighteous mammon, given 
to be our servant, to be wielded by us in God’s interests, and 
in itself to be considered as slight, transient, and another’s ; 
but which, in a sinful world, has erected itself into a lord, and 
now challenges obedience from us. ‘Thus if we yield, we 
shall not any longer lay out according to God’s will that which 
He lent us to be merely a thing beneath us, but which we 
shall then have allowed a will and a voice of its own, and to 
speak to us in accents of command. We shall not any longer 
be stewards and servants of God; for that usurping lord 
has a will so different from his will, gives commands so oppo- 
site to his commands, that occasions must speedily arise 
when one will have to be despised and disobeyed, if the other 
be honoured and seryed ;? God, for instance, will command a 
scattering, when mammon will urge to a further heaping and 
gathering ; God will require a laying out upon others, when 
mammon, or the world, a laying out upon ourselves. There- 
fore, these two lords haying characters so different, and 
giving commands so contrary, it will be impossible to recon- 
cile their services (Jam. iv. 4); one must be despised, if the 
other is held to; the only faithfulness to the one is to break 


1 The Jews have various sayings and parables on the ways in which 
God proves men in little, to try whether they are worthy to be entrusted 
_ with much. Thus David He tried first with ‘those few sheep in the 
wilderness,’ which because he faithfully and boldly kept (1 Sam. xvii. 
34-36), therefore God ‘took him from the sheepfolds to feed Jacob his 
people, and Israel his inheritance’ (Ps. Ixxviii. 70,71). See Schoettgen, 
Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 300. 

2 Stella has here a lively comparison: ‘If a dog is following two men 
who are walking along a road, it is not easy to decide which of them is 
its master. But if one of the men parts from the other, it is immediately 
shown clearly enough which is the master. For the dog leaves the 
stranger and follows the one he knows, thereby clearly showing that this 
is its master,’ 
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with the other: ‘ Ye cannot serve} God and mammon.’ Such 
appears to me the connexion between ver. 13 and the two 
which go before, and between all these and the parable of 
which they are intended to supply the moral.? 


1 Aovaeveww, to which word its full force is tobe given. Abraham and 
Job and other of God’s saints have been rich; but of each of these, in 
Chrysostom’s excellent words here, it could be said, ‘He did not serve 
Mammon, but possessed it and ruled it, he was its master, not its 
slave.’ See Suicer, Thes. s. v. dovAcdo. 

2 Of strange explanations of this parable one nat the strangest is quoted 
by Jerome (Ad Algas. Ep. 121, qu. 6), from the Commentaries of Theo- 
philus, bishop of Antioch ; if eeu these Commentaries are genuine, 
which Jerome himself elsewhere (De Script. Eccles.) calls in doubt. The 
unjust steward is the Apostle Paul, who being forcibly thrust out by 
God from his Judaism, afterwards made himself a place in many hearts, 
through declaring the remission of sins and the Gospel of the grace of 
God, and for this was praised, being ‘changed from the austerity of the 
Law to the clemency of the Gospel.’ See for the same Abelard’s noble 
hymn, De S. Paulo Apostolo ; itis quoted inmy Sacred Latin Poetry, 3rd 
edit. p. 209. This is only outdone by a modern writer (see Unger, De 
Par. Jes. Nat. p. 85), who will have it that the Lord meant himself by 
the unjust steward! After this we need not marvel that Pontius Pilate, 
Judas Iscariot, and the Devil (see Gieseler, Kirch. Gesch. vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 
606) have all been suggested. But the meanest of all expositions is Hart- 
mann’s (Comm. de con. Improbo, Lips. 1830), of which it will suffice to 
say that he explains ver. 16 thus: ‘ Make to yourselves friends of those 
that are rich in this world (this is his interpretation of ék 7. may. T. ddut.), 
that, should you wax low in the world, you may be sure of a retreat for 
the remainder of your days.’ In Wolf’s Cwre and Kécher’s Analecta 
other foolish and futile interpretations may be found. 
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PARABLE XXYVI. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
Luxe xvi. 19-31. 


Tue first question in the treating of the Scripture now be- 
fore us is this, namely, Have we here a parable at all? Is it 
not of the essence of such that in it things heavenly should 
be set forth by aid of things earthly, that there should be, so 
to speak, an earthly rind and a heavenly fruit, and that we 
should pierce through the one to arrive to the other? But 
in this pregnant little history, as commonly, and I believe 
rightly, understood, there is nothing of the kind; and as- 
suredly in strictness it does not fulfil the conditions of a 
parable. As much has been acknowledged by many in old 
times as in new.! There is indeed an interpretation of this 
passage, which has found a certain amount of favour, and 
which, if accepted, would restore it to its rights as a parable ; 
but one which eyen for this gain I am not disposed to adopt. 
To this I shall again recur before leaving the Scripture which 
we have here in hand altogether. Setting for the present the 
question of parable or no-parable aside, and not further calling 
in question this title which is commonly given to it, I proceed 
to its nearer consideration. It is addressed to the Pharisees 
(see ver. 14, 15), and thus a difficulty presents itself at once. 
‘ Covetous’ no doubt these were; the Evangelist expressly 


1 Thus the anonymous author of Questiones et Responsa, which 
are found in many editions of Justin Martyr, distinctly disclaims for it 
the right to be called a parable (resp. 60) ; Ambrosius in like manner 
(‘it seems a narrative rather than a parable’); and so too Ireneus and 


Tertullian. 
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declares as much (ver. 14; cf. Matt. xxiii. 14), but prodigal 
excess in living, like that of the rich man im the parable, is 
nowhere, in sacred history or profane, imputed to them.’ So 
far from this, their manner of life was sparing and austere ; 
many among them were rigid ascetics. Our Lord Himself 
allowed all this; his model Pharisee fasts twice in the week 
(Luke xviii. 12). Their sins were in the main spiritual; and 
what other sins they had were compatible with a high reputa- 
tion for spirituality, which covetousness is, but not a profuse 
self-indulgence and an eminently luxurious living. Mosheim 


feels the difficulty so strongly, that he supposes the parable — 


directed against the Sadducees,? of whose selfish indulgence 
of themselves, and hard-hearted contempt for the needs of 
others (for they had wrought into their very religious scheme 
that poverty was a crime, or at all events an evidence of the 
displeasure of God), we shall then, he says, have an exact 
description. But the parable cannot be for them; there is 
no mention of Sadducees present, neither can there be any 
change between ver. 18 and 19 in the persons addressed ; as is 
still more evident in the original than in our Version. 

We may, perhaps, explain the matter thus. While it is 
quite true that covetousness was the sin of the Pharisees, and 
not prodigal excess, an undue gathering rather than an undue 
scattering, yet hoarding and squandering so entirely grow out 
of the same evil root, being alike the fruits of unbelief in 
God and in God’s word, of trust in the creature more than in 
the Creator, are so equally a serving of mammon (though the 
form of the service may be different), that when the Lord 
would rebuke their sin, which was the trust in the world 
rather than in the living God, there was nothing to hinder 
his taking an example from a sin opposite in appearance to 
theirs,—but springing out of exactly the same eyil condition 


' Josephus (Antt, xviii. 1. 3) says of them, ‘they think lightly of how 
they live, and in no wise give way to luxury,’ and that the Sadducees 
mocked them for their fasts and austerities. 

* De Reb. Christ.ante Const. p. 42. -Wetstein, who says of the Phari- 
sees, they fasted often, and were quiet in their attire. 


— 
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of heart,—by which to condemn them. For we must never 
forget that the primary intention of the parable is not to 
teach the dreadful consequences which will follow on the 
abuse of wealth and on the hard-hearted contempt of the poor, 
—this only subordinately,—but the fearful consequences of 
unbelief, of a heart set on this world, and refusing to give 
credence to that invisible world here known only to faith, until 
by a miserable and too late experience the existence of such 
has been discovered. The sin of Dives in its root is unbelief: 
hard-hearted contempt of the poor, luxurious squandering on 
self, are only the forms which his sin assumes. The seat of 
the disease is within; these are but the running sores which 
witness for the inward plague. He who believes not in an‘ 
invisible world of righteousness and truth and spiritual joy, 
must place his hope in things which he sees, which he can 
handle, and taste, and smell. It is not of the essence of the 
matter, whether he hoards or squanders: in either case he 
puts his trust in the world. He who believes not in a God 
delighting in mercy and loving-kindness, rewarding the merci- 
ful, punishing the unmerciful, will soon come to shut up his 
bowels of compassion from his brethren, whether that so he 
may put more money in his chest, or have more to spend 
upon his lusts. This was the sin of Dives, and source of all 
his other sins, that he believed not in this higher world 
which is apprehended by faith,—a world not merely beyond 
the grave,—but a kingdom of truth and loye existing even in 
the midst of the cruel and selfish world; and this too was 
the sin of a worldly-minded Pharisee ; and his punishment 
was, that he made discovery of that truer state of things only 
when the share in it, once within his reach, was irrecoverably 
gone. That his sin at the root is unbelief shows itself again 
in his supposing that his brethren would give heed to a ghost, 
while they refused to give heed to the sure word of God, to 
‘ Moses and the prophets.’ For it is of the very character 
of unbelief, to yield to portents and prodigies that credence 
which it refuses to God and his truth. Caligula, who mocked 
at the existence of the gods, would hide himself under a bed 
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when it thundered ;! superstition and unbelief being as twin 
births of the corrupt heart of man, and of the number of 
those extremes, whose nature it is to meet. We must ever 
keep in mind that this, the rebuke of unbelief, is the main 
intention of the parable ; for if we conceive its primary purpose 
to warn against the abuse of riches, it will neither satis- 
factorily cohere with the discourse in which it is found, nor 
will it possess that unity of purpose, which so remarkably 
distinguishes the parables of our Lord: it will divide itself 
into two parts, only slightly linked together,—having nota 
single but a double point. But when we contemplate un- 
belief as the essence of the rich man’s sin, his hard-hearted- 
ness towards others, with his prodigality towards himself, 
being only forms of its manifestation, we shall then at once 
admire the perfect unity of all parts of the parable, the 
intimate connexion of the conversation with Abraham in the 
\ later part, with the luxurious living of the earlier. 

‘There was a certain rich man, which was clothed im 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously? every day.’ 
The ‘ purple and fine linen’ are named often together (Kisth. 
i.6; Rev. xviii. 12; Prov. xxxi. 22, where ‘ fine linen’ would 
be better than ‘silk,’ as in the Authorized) ;* both being in 
highest esteem, and the combination of colours which they 
offered, blue and white, greatly prized. The extreme costli- 
ness of the true sea-purple of antiquity is well known. It 
was the royal hue; and the purple garment then, as now, a 
royal gift (Ksth. viii. 15; Dan. v.7; 1 Macc. x. 20; xi. 58; 


1 Suetonius, Caligula, 51. 

* Parkhurst is dissatisfied with this ‘fared swmptuously’ (ebppaivdpevos 
AaumpPas), as failing to express the exultation and merriment of heart 
in which the rich man lived. He proposes ‘who lived in jovial splen- 
dour ;’ Greswell, ‘ enjoying himself swmptuously ;’ and others, ‘making 
merry sumptuously ;’ the Revised suggests this alternative: ‘ living in 
mirth and splendour. Teelman (Comm. in Luc. xvi. p. 320, seq.) urges 
the same objection to the Vulgate, epulabatur laute. The old Italic, 


jucundabatur nitide (Irenzus, iii. 41), would have pleased the objectors’ 


better ; or Luther’s, lebte herrlich und in Freuden. 
® See Delitzsch, in loco. 
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xiv. 43); with it too the heathen idols were clothed (Jer. 
x. 9); there was as much, therefore, of pride as of luxury in 
its use. The byssus, or ‘fine linen,’ was hardly in less price 
or esteem.'! It is with a vesture of this that Pharaoh arrays 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 42); the coat and the mitre of the High 
Priest are of the same (Ex. xxviii. 89); even as the wife of 
the Lamb and the armies of heaven are said to be clothed in 
white linen (Rev. xix. 8, 14). All then of rarest and costliest | 
he freely bestowed upon himself. Nor was it on some high | 
days only that he so arrayed himself and feasted. The‘ purple 
and fine linen’ were his ordinary apparel, the sumptuous fare 
his every day’s entertainment. Yet with all this, as we 
cannot be too often reminded, he is not accused of any breach 
of the law,—not, like those rich men by St. James (ver. 1-6), 
of any flagrant crimes. ‘ Jesus said not, a calumniator ; He 
said not, an oppressor of the poor; He said not, a robber of 
other men’s goods, nor a receiver of such, nor a false accuser ; 
He said not, a spoiler of orphans, a persecutor of widows: 
nothing of these. But what did He say?—‘ There was a 
certain rich man.’ And what was his crime ?—a lazar lying 
at his gate, and lying unrelieved.’? Nor is he,—though some- 
times so called, as in the heading of the chapter in our Bibles,— 
‘a glutton.’ To regard him as this, as a ‘Sir Epicure 
Mammon,’ serves only to turn the edge of the parable. He 
was one of whom all may have spoken well; of whom none 
could say worse than that he was content to dwell at ease, 


1 Pliny (H. N. xix. 4) tells of byssus exchanged for its weight in gold ; 
it served, he says, ‘especially for the delight of women.’ We have no 
hendiadys here; not ‘fine linen dyed of a purple hue.’ The byssus 
did sometimes receive this colour, yet its glory was rather in its dazzling 
whiteness (Rev. xix. 8, 14); so Pliny (H. N. xix. 2), speaking of the fine 
linen of Upper Egypt, ‘ No others are to be preferred to these either for 
whiteness or softness: they make most charming robes.’ The byssus 
here is the inner vest, the purple the outer robe (see the Dict. of Gr. 
and Rom. Antt. s. v. Byssus, p. 169; Winer, Realwérterbuch, 8. v. 
Baumwolle; Bahr, Symbolik d. Mos. Cult. vol. i. pp. 310, 338, vol. ii. 
72), : 

2 Augustine, Serm. clxxviii. 3. Massillon has from this point of view 
a deeply impressive Lent sermon upon this parable. 
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would fain put far from himself all things painful to the 
flesh, and surround himself with all things pleasant.—His 
name Christ has not told us, but the poor man’s only: 
‘Seems He not to you,’ asks Augustine,! ‘ to haye been reading 
from that book where He found the name of the poor man 
written, but found not the name of the rich; for that book is 
the book of life?’ ‘Jesus,’ says Cajetan, ‘of a purpose 
named the beggar, but the rich man He designated merely as 
‘“‘a certain man,” so to testify that the spiritual order of 
things is contrary to the worldly. In the world, the names 
of the rich are known, and when they are talked of, they are 
designated by their names; but the names of the poor are 
either not known, or, if known, are counted unworthy to be 
particularly noted.’ ? 

‘And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus,? which 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table.’ In the 
porch or vestibule of the rich man’s palace, whose name, 
though well known on earth, was unrecognized in heayen, the 
beggar Lazarus was flung. Such friends and familiars as he 


1 Serm. xli. 

? So Bengel: ‘Lazarus is known in heayen by his name, the 
rich man is not reckoned by anyname.’ Huthymius mentions that some 
called the rich man Nimeusis; and they used to show, perhaps still 
profess to show, the ruins of his house at Jerusalem. Thus an old 
traveller: ‘ Fifteen paces further on is the house (as they make out) of 
the rich feaster, built of stones squared and hewn, of magnificent and 
elegant construction, and conspicuous for its high, though ruined, 
walls.’ 

* Ad¢apos=Deus auxilium, God is my help, a name exactly corre- 
sponding to the German Gotthelf. The name was a very common one. 
In the Index to Dindorf’s Josephus no less than twenty-three Hleazars 
are enumerated, The profound impression which this parable has made 
on the mind of Christendom is attested by the passing of the word lazar 
into so many languages. 


* It is a pity that the Authorized Version has not given to @8¢BAnto 


here its full force, and the Revised as little. Godet gives it well: ‘The | 


word €8€BAnto, was laid or cast, expresses the carelessness with which 
those who placed him there abandoned him to the care of the people who 
in this great mansion were continually going and coming.’ 


ts wag 
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once had may have grown weary of him, and at length have 
cast him there, and with this released themselves of their 
charge, counting they had done enough, when they cast him 
under the eye, and thus upon the pity, of one so abundantly 
lable to relieve him. How long he had lain there is not 
| recorded; but long enough for the rich man, as he passed 
\in and out, to have grown so familiar with him, that in 
peeen's bosom he recognizes him at once. Ignorance, 
therefore, of the beggar’s needs he could not plead. This 
excuse it was left for another to plead for him ;! who, in 
his eagerness to fasten charges of unreason or injustice on 
Scripture, affirms that he is punished without cause, ‘his 
only crime haying been his wealth.’ But he could not help 
Imowing, and, if he had not known, that ignorance itself 
would have been his crime; for, with the leisure of wealth, 
he should not have remained unacquainted with the want and 
\woe at his doors. 

As the rich man’s splendid manner of living was painted 
in a few strokes, in a few as expressive is set forth the 
destitution of Lazarus. Like Job (Job ii. 7), he was ‘ full of 
sores ;’ hungry, and no man gave to him,—for, though these 
last words have properly no place in the text, doubtless we 
should understand that he desired, but in vain, ‘to be fed 
with the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table’ (Judg. 
i. 7); even these were not thrown to him, or not in measure 
to satisfy his hunger. Nor was this all. ‘ The dogs’—such 
as wander without a master through the streets of an Hastern 
city) Ps. lix. 14, 15; 2 Kin. ix. 35, 36)—‘ came and licked his 
sores.’ Chrysostom, and others after him, see here an 
evidence of the extremity of weakness to which disease and 
hunger had reduced him; there was not in him strength 


1 Strauss (Leben Jesu, vol. i. p. 671) ; yet not he the first; for there 
is an essay (reprinted in Hase, Thes. Theol.) by A. L. Konigsmann, De 
Divite Hpulone a Christo immisericordie non accusato, 1708. But 
Grotius rightly remarks, that Lazarus was cast, ‘in the very sight of the 
rich man, that the latter might in no wise be able to allege ignorance ;’ 
and see Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 205, note, 
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enough even to fray away the dogs, which, licking his sores, 
ageravated their pain. I believe they are right. It is true 
that medicinal virtue has been popularly ascribed to the 
tongue of the dog;! which, moist and smooth, would, as it is 
urged, rather assuage than exasperate the smart of a wound. 
But most unwelcome, as we cannot doubt, would the service 
of this unclean animal have been to the Jew; an aggravation, 
not an alleviation, of his miserable estate. We have then 
stroke for stroke. Dives is clothed with purple and fine linen, 
Lazarus covered only with sores. One fares sumptuously, 
the other hungers for crumbs. One has hosts of attendants 
to wait on his every caprice; though this circumstance is 
left to our imagination to supply; the tender mercies of the 
dogs are all which the other knows.’ 

It has been often said that nothing is expressly told us of 
the moral condition of Lazarus, of his faith, his patience, his 
hope. Such is not exactly the case; for as names are 
realities in Christ’s kingdom of truth, is who received the 
name Lazarus, or ‘ God is my help,’ from his lips, must have 

(( had faith in God; and it was this his faith, and not his 
\\ poverty, which brought him into Abraham’s bosom. In all 
homiletic use of the parable this should never be forgotten. 
How often Augustine, having brought home to the prosperous, 
children of the world the tremendous lessons which are here 
for them, turns round to the poor, warning them that some- 
thing more is wanting than sores and rags and hunger to 
bring them into a conformity with Lazarus, and into the place 
of his rest. With this outward poverty another poverty, even 

1 H. de Sto. Victore: ‘The tongue of a dog when it licks has healing 
power’ (cf. Winer, Realwirterbuch, s.v. Speichel). When Hilary (Tract. 
im Ps. exxii.) sets him on a dunghill (in aggestu fimi), this is an ex- 
aggeration of his own, a trait in fact borrowed from Job ii. 8. 

* Godet, as Iam now satisfied, is right when he comments thus on 
these words : ‘The words add Kal, yea even, which betoken a gradation 
of suffering, forbid us to see in this fact of the dogs licking the sores of 
Lazarus any alleviation of his woes. The lick of the tongue which these — 


unclean animals gaye, as they passed, to the unbandaged wounds of the 


poor man is the last touch in the picture of his nakedness and desola- 
tion. 
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poverty of spirit, must go hand in hand; for that other does 
not in itself constitute humility, though an excellent help to 
it; even as the riches of this world do not of necessity 
exclude humility, but only constitute an enormous temptation, 
lest they that have them be high-minded, and trust in 
those uncertain riches rather than in the living God: and he 
often reminds his hearers how that very Abraham into whose 
bosom Lazarus was carried, had on earth been rich in flocks 
\ and herds and in all possessions (Gen. xiii. 2).! 

But this worldly glory and this worldly misery are alike to 
have an end: they are the fleeting shows of things, not the 
abiding realities. ‘And it came to pass, that the beggar died ;’ 
and then how marvellous the change! he whom but a 
moment before no man served, whom only the dogs tended, 

Resnas carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.’? Some 


1 Thus Serm. xiv. 2: ‘Worn with weakness, covered with rags, faint 
with hunger, a beggar tells me: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is my due, for I 
am like unto that Lazarus: it is to such as us that the kingdom of 
heayen is due, not to those who are clad in purple and fine linen, and 
who feast daily in splendour.’”’’ Augustine replies: ‘Whereas thou sayest 
that thou art even as that saint who was full of sores, I fear that in thy 
pride thou art not what thou sayst; thou must be truly poor, thou 
must be devout, thou must be humble. For if of this thy ragged and 
ulcerous poverty thou makest a boast, because thou art even as he who 
lay destitute at the door of the rich, thou lookest indeed to thy poverty, 
but lookest at nought else.’ Hmnarr. im Ps. lxxxy.1: ‘Are we to say 
that the poor man by virtue of his poverty was carried by the angels, and 
the rich by the fault of his riches sent into torment? Rather we must 
understand that in the poor man it was humility which was honoured, 
and in the rich man it was pride which was condemned. That it was 
not riches but pride that was punished in the rich man is briefly proved. 
Of a surety the poor man was carried into Abraham’s bosom. Now of 
Abraham himself the Scripture says that he had here wealth of gold and 
silver, and was rich upon the earth. If whoever is rich is hurried to 
torments, how is it that Abraham had gone before the poor man, so as to 
receive him when he was carried unto his bosom? But Abraham amid 
his riches was poor and humble, fearing and obeying every command- 
ment.’ Cf. Hp. clvii. 4; Hnarr. m. Ps. cxxxi. 15, and im Ps. li. 9: 
‘What does it profit thee, if thou lackest the means, and burnest with 
desire?’ This last passage is a profound commentary on Matt. xix. 23-26, 

2 Luther: ‘So he who while he lived had not even one man as hig 
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have by this understood ‘an eminence and privilege of joy 
which Lazarus had’ (Jeremy Taylor); that he was brought 
into the chiefest place of honour and felicity, such as the sons 
of Zebedee asked for themselves (Matt. xx. 23); not admitted 
merely to sit down among the rest of the faithful with 
Abraham at the heavenly festival, but to lean on his bosom, 
an honour of which only one could partake, as the beloved 
disciple leaned upon Jesus’ bosom at the paschal supper 
(John xiii. 23). Not so, however; the image underlying 
these words is not that of a festival at all; in Hades there 
is no place for such, nor till the actual coming of the kingdom. 
‘ Abraham’s bosom’ rust find its explanation not from Matt. 
viii. 11; Luke xiii. 29, 80; but rather from John i.18. It 
is a figurative phrase to express the deep quietness of an 
innermost communion.! Besides, the Jews, to whose 
theology the phrase belongs, spoke of all true believers as 
going to Abraham, as being received into his bosom.? The 
phrase was equivalent for them to the being ‘in the garden 
of Eden,’ or ‘under the throne of glory,’ gathered, that is, 


friend, of a sudden is honoured by the ministry not of one angel, but of 
many.’ The belief was current among the Jews that the souls of the 
righteous were carried by angels into paradise (see Thilo, Cod. Apo- 
cryphus, vol. i. pp. 25, 45, 777). 

1 Lud. Capellus (Spicilegiwm, p.56) : ‘TheexpressionAbraham’s bosom 
seems here to be taken not so much from the custom of reclining at table 
(as the phrase is commonly understood) but rather from the instance of 
children dearly beloved by their parents, and fondled by them in their bosom 
or lap, where also at times they sweetly rest.’ And Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. 
loc. xxvii. 8, 3): ‘ It is called a bosom by a metaphor taken from parents, 
who, when their children are wearied with much running about, or are 
returned home from a journey, or by some mischance have been made 
to weep, in order to soothe them take them into their lap that there they 
may take sweet rest.’ Jeremy Taylor has a curious suggestion: ‘Or 
else kdéAmos *ABpadu, sinus Abrahe, may be rendered “the bay of Abra- 
ham,” alluding to the place of rest where ships put in after a tempes- 
taous and dangerous navigation. The angel of the Lord brought the good 
man’s soul to a safe place where he should be disturbed no more.’ 

? Josephus (de Macc. 13) puts this exhortation into the mouth of one 
of the Maccabean martyrs: ‘ For if we die thus Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob will receive us into their bosoms.’ 
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into the general receptacle of happy, but waiting souls! (see 
Wisd. iii. 1-3). Christ by using has been rightly considered 
as sanctioning and adopting the phrase; it has thus passed 
into the language of the Church ;? which has understood by 
it the state of painless expectation, of blissful repose, to inter- 
vene between the death of the faithful in Christ Jesus, and 
their perfect consummation and bliss at his coming in his 
kingdom. It is ‘ paradise’ (Luke xxiii. 48); the place of the 
souls under the altar (Rey. vi. 9); it is, as some distinguish 
it, blessedness, but not glory. Thither, to that haven of rest 
and consolation, Lazarus, after all his troubles, was safely 
borne.‘ 

‘The rich man also died, and was buried ;’ we naturally 
conclude, from the course of the narrative, after Lazarus, the 
mercy of God being manifested in the order of their deaths : 
Lazarus more early delivered from the miseries of his earthly 
lot ; Dives allowed a longer space for repentance.> But his 


1 See Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. in loc. 

? For ample quotations from the Greek Fathers, see Suicer, Thes.s. v. 
kéAmos; compare Augustine (Hp. 187) and Tertullian (De Animd, 58). 
Aquinas (Swm. Theol. pars 3%, qu. 52, art 2) gives the view of the Middle 
Ages; Cajetan, of the modern Romish Church: ‘In the limbo of the 
fathers there was the consolation alike of the certainty of eternal bliss, 
of holy fellowship, and of freedom from all punishment of the sense.’ 
Limborch (Theol. Christ. vi. 10, 8) in a striking passage compares the 
immediate state of the good to a sweet and joyful dream, while the 
wicked are as those afflicted with horrible and frightful dreams, each being 
to waken on the reality of the things of which they have been dreaming ; 
exactly as Tertullian calls the state a ‘ foretaste of judgment.’ 

8 Beatitudo, but not gloria. 

4 Augustine (Serm. xli.) : ‘The burden of Christ is as wings. By these 
wings this beggar flew into Abraham’s bosom.’ 

5 Thus Jeremy Taylor (Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Lord 
Primate): ‘According to the proverb of the Jews, “ Michael flies but 
with one wing, and Gabriel with two;’’ God is quick in sending angels 
of peace, and they fly apace; but the messengers of wrath come slowly ; 
God is more hasty to glorify his servants than to condemn the wicked. 
And therefore in the story of Dives and Lazarus we find that the beggar 
died first; the good man Lazarus was first taken away from his misery 
to his comfort, and afterwards the rich man died.’ 

: He 
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day of probation comes also to an end. Possibly the setting 
of Lazarus under his eye had been his final trial; his neglect 
of him the last drop that had made the cup of God’s long- 
suffering to run over. Entertaining him, he might have un- 
awares entertained angels; but having let slip this latest 
opportunity, on the death of Lazarus follows hard, as would 


seem, his own. There is a sublime irony, a stain upon all \ 


earthly glory, in this mention of his burial, connected as it is 
with what is immediately to follow. The world, loving its 
own, followed him no doubt with its pomp and pride, till it 
could not follow any further. There was not wanting the 
long procession of the funeral solemnities through the streets 
of Jerusalem, the crowd of hired mourners, the spices and 
ointment very precious, wrapping the body; nor yet the 
costly sepulchre, on which the genial virtues of the departed 
were recorded. This splendid carrying of the forsaken tene- 
ment of clay to the grave is for him what the carrying into 
Abraham’s bosom was for Lazarus; it is his equivalent; 
which, however, profits him little where now he is! (Kecles, 
viii. 10). For death has been for him an awakening from his 
flattering dream of ease and self-enjoyment upon the stern 
and terrible realities of eternity. He has sought to save his 
life, and has lost it. The play in which he acted the rich 
man is ended, and as he went off the stage, he was stripped 
of all the trappings with which he had been furnished that he 
might sustain his part: there remains only the fact that he 
has played it badly, and will therefore have no praise, but 


' Augustine (Hnarr. im Ps. xlviii. 18): ‘A spirit is being tormented 
among the souls below, what does it profit it that the body is lying in 
cinnamon and spices and wrapped round with costly linen? It isas ifthe 
master of a house should be exiled, and thou wert to adorn the house’s 
walls. Its master is needy and in exile, he is fainting for hunger, and 
scarcely finds a hut in which to sleep, and thou sayest “ He is well off, 
for his house is garnished ;””’ ef. Hnarr. in. Ps. xxxii. 22. According 
to Jewish notions, it was this very burial which handed him over to his 


torments; for in the book Sohar it ig said: ‘The soul which is not 


righteous abides in this world until the body has been buried: when 
this is accomplished it is led down to gehenna.’ 
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_ uttermost rebuke, from Him who allotted to him this cha- 
\ racter to sustain.! 


From this verse the scene of the parable passes beyond 
the range of owr experience into the unknown world of spirits ; 
but not beyond the range of his eye, to whom all worlds, 
visible and invisible, are equally open and manifest. He 


1 Both these images, that of awakening from a dream of delight, and 
bringing to an end some proud part in a play, are used by Chrysostom to 
set forth the altered condition of the Rich Man after his death (Ad 
Theod. Laps. i. 8); ‘For as they who toil in the mines, or undergo some 
other penalty more terrible even than this, whence perchance they fall 
asleep under their many labours and their most bitter existence, and in 
dreams behold themselves lapped in delights and in all rich abundance, 
yet after they are awakened owe no thanks to their dreams; so also that 
rich man, as in a dream being wealthy for this present life, after his mi- 
gration hence was punished with that bitter punishment.’ And again 
(De Laz. Conc. 11): ‘ For as on the stage some enter, assuming the masks 
of kings and captains, physicians and orators, philosophers and soldiers, 
being in truth nothing of the kind, so also in the present life wealth and 
poverty are only masks. As then, when thou sittest in the theatre, and 
beholdest one playing beneath, who sustains the part of aking, thou dost 
not count him happy, nor esteemest him a king, nor desirest to be such 


- as he; but knowing him to be one of the common people, a ropemaker 


or a blacksmith, or some other such, thou dost not esteem him happy 
for his mask and his robe’s sake, nor judgest of his condition from these, 
but holdest him cheap for the meanness of his true condition: so also 
here, sitting in the world as in a theatre, and beholding men playing as 
on a stage, when thou seest many rich, count them not to be truly rich, 
but to be wearing the masks of rich. For as he who on the stage plays 
the king or captain, is often a slave, or one who sells figs or grapes in the 
market, so also this rich man is often in reality poorest of all. For if 
thou strip him of his mask, and unfold his conscience, and scrutinize his 
inward parts, thou wilt there find a great penury of virtue, thou wilt find 
him to be indeed the most abject of men. And as in a theatre, when 
evening is come, and the spectators are departed, and the players go forth 
from thence, having laid aside their masks and their dresses, then they 
who before showed as kings and captains to all, appear as they truly are ; 
so now, when death approaches and the audience is dismissed, all laying 
aside the masks of wealth and of poverty depart from hence, and being 
judged only by their works, appear some indeed truly rich, but some 


poor; and some glorious, but others without honour.’ Cf. Augustine, 


Serm. cecxly.; Calderon, La Vida un Sueno, and again, Hl gran Teatro 


-del Mundo. 
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appears as much at home there as here; He moves in that 
world as one perfectly familiar with it: speaking without 
astonishment as of things which He knows. He continues, 
indeed, to use the language of men, for it is the only language 
by which He could make Himself intelligible to men. Yet itis 
notalways easy now to distinguish between that whichis merely 
figure, vehicle of the truth, and that which must be held fast 
as itself essential truth.1 We may safely say that the form in 
which the sense of pain, with the desire after alleviation, em- 
bodies itself (ver. 24), is figurative. Olshausen will have it 
that the entire dialogue between Abraham and Dives belongs 
in the same way to the parabolical clothing of the truth ; that 
it is nothing else than the hope and longing afier deliverance, 
which alternately rises and is again crushed by the voice of 
the condemning law speaking in and through the conscience. 
But we are left in such entire ignorance of all the conditions 
of existence in that mysterious world of Hades, that it seems 
as impossible to affirm this as to deny it. 

But to return; he that had that splendid funeral on earth 
is now ‘i hell,’—or, ‘in Hades’ rather, as one may be glad 
to see the Revised Version has had the courage to render it ; 
for as ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ is not heaven, though it will issue 
in heaven, so neither is Hades ‘ hell,’ though to issue in it, when 
cast with death into the lake of fire, which is the proper hell 
(Rey. xx. 14), It is the place of painful restraint,? where the 
souls of the wicked are reserved to the judgment of the great 
day; it is ‘the deep,’ whither the devils prayed that they 
might not be sent to be tormented before their time (Luke 

* Some in Augustine’s time took all this to the letter. Tertullian (De 
Anima, 7) of course had done so; but Augustine has doubts (De Gen. ad 
Lit. viii. 6): ‘As to the interpretation of the flame of the nether world, 
the bosom of Abraham, the tongue of the rich man, the finger of the 
beggar, the thirst of torment, the drop of cold water, all this is perhaps 
hardly to be discovered by calm enquirers, and by contentious disputants, 


never.’ Gregory of Nyssa (De Animd et Resurr. vol. iii. pp. 216-221, 
Paris, 1638) has much of interest on this matter. 


® dvdaxi, ‘prison’ (1 Pet. iii. 19) = &%Bvocos, ‘ the deep ’ (Luke viii. 31). 


See Campbell (On the Four Gospels, vol. i. pp. 253-291) on the difference 
between Sys and yéevva. 
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vill. 31); for as Paradise has a foretaste of heaven, so 
has the place where he is a foretaste of hell. Dives, being 
there, is ‘im torments,’ stripped of all wherein his soul de- 
lighted ; his purple robe a garment of fire ; ! or as he himself 
describes it, he is ‘ tormented in this flame.’ 

For a while he may have been quite unable to realize his 
new condition, to connect his present self with his past: his 
fearful change seeming to him only as some uglydream. But 
when convinced at length that this was indeed no dream, but 
an awaking, then, that he might take the measure of hig 
actual condition, ‘ he lift wp his eyes, and seeth Abraham afar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom’? (cf. Isai. lxv. 18, 14; Luke 
mi. 28). If this is merely a figure, yet assuredly a figure of 
the true, conveying to us the fact that the misery of the 
lost will be aggravated by a comparison which they will be 
ever making of their estate with the blessedness of the saved. 
‘And he cried and said, Father Abraham,’—for he still 
clung to the hope that his fleshly privileges would profit him 
something ; he would still plead that he has Abraham to his 
father (Matt. iii. 9; Rom. ii. 17 ; John vii. 41), not perceiving 
that this, his glory once, is now the very stress of his guilt. 
That he, a son of Abraham,—the man of that liberal hand 
and princely heart, in whom, as the head of the elect family, 
every Jew was reminded of his kinship with every other, of 
the one blood in the veins of all, of the one hope in God which 
ennobled them all from the least to the greatest—should have 
so sinned against the mighty privileges of his high calling, so 
denied all which the name, ‘son of Abraham,’ was meant to 
teach him,—it was this which had brought him to that place 
of torment. Poor and infinitely slight is the best alleviation 
which he looks for: ‘ Have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue ;* for I am tormented in this flame.’ And this is all 


1 Augustine (Serm. xxxvi. 6) : ‘To the purple and fine linen succeeded 
the fire, and he burned in a tunic of which he could not divest himself.’ 

2 Ambrose: ‘As if in some haven of quiet and retreat of holiness.’ 

3 Bengel: ‘He had especially sinned by his tongue.’ 
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which he ventures to ask! so shrunken are his desires, so low 
the highest hope which even he himself presumes to enter- 
tain.! This prayer of his is the only invocation of saints 
whereof the Scripture knows; and it is far from being an 
encouraging one (Job v. 1). He can speak of ‘father Abraham’ 
and his ‘father’s house ;’ but there is another Father of 
whom he will know nothing—the Father whom the prodigal 
had found ; for he isas far as hell is from heaven from the 
faith of the prophet: ‘Doubtless thow art our father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not’ 
(Isai. lxiii. 16). 

‘ But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things ; but now he is comforted, and thow art tormented ;’ 
or ‘im anguish,’ as in the latest Revision. In the answer of 
the Father of the faithful there is no harshness, no mocking 
at the calamity of his unhappy and guilty descendant. He 
addresses him as ‘ Son,’ while at the same time coupling an 
allowance of the relationship which the other claimed, with a 
denial of his request, he rings the Imell of his latest hope. 
And first he brings home to his conscience that all which is 
happening to him now is just, and that he, if he will only 
consider, must acknowledge this. ‘Thou in thy lifetime re- 
ceivedst thy good things.’ I cannot accept the interpretation 
which by the ‘ good things’ of Dives understands certain good 
actions which in some small measure he had wrought, and the 
reward of which he had in this present life received; even 
though it can claim such supporters as Chrysostom in the 
Greek Church,’ Gregory the Great in the Latin,’ and Bishop 


Augustine : ‘ The proud man of this life is the beggar of the nether 
world.’ 

* De Laz.Con.3. Helays a stress on the aéaafes, recepisti, not ac- 
cepisti, wast paid, not simply didst receive; see too Theophylact (in loc.). 
Thus far the five other passages of St. Luke, in which dmoAauBdvew 
occurs (vi. 34, bis; xv. 27; xviii. 30; xxiii. 41), quite bear him out. : 

* Hom. 40 in Evang.: ‘Whereas it is said, Thou wast paid good 
things in thy life, the rich man is shown as having had some good in 
him, whence in this life he was paid good things. Again, whereas it is 


See. ae 
Ve , 
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Sanderson in our own. The following paraphrase of the 
words is from a sermon of Sanderson’s: ! ‘If thou hadst any- 
thing good in thee, remember thou hast had thy reward in 
earth already, and now there remaineth for thee nothing but 
the full punishment of thine ungodliness there in hell: but 
as for Lazarus, he hath had the chastisement of his infirmities 
{his ‘* eval things’) on earth already, and now remaineth for 
him nothing but the full reward of his godliness here in 
heaven.’ Presently before Sanderson had said, ‘ For as God 
rewardeth those few good things that are in evil men with 
these temporal benefits, for whom yet in his justice He re- 
serveth eternal damnation, as the due wages, by that justice, 
of their graceless impenitency, so He punisheth those remnants 
of sin that are in godly men with these temporal afflictions, for 
whom yet in his mercy He reserveth eternal salvation, as the 
due wages, yet by that mercy only, of their faith and repent- 
ance and holy obedience.’ Whether there be such a dealing of 
God with men as this or not, it is very far-fetched to find it here; 
and the more obvious explanation of the words agrees much 
better with the general scope of the parable, and of Abraham’s 
discourse in particular. The ‘ good things’ of the rich man 
were his temporal felicities, his purple and fine linen, and his 
sumpiuous fare. These, which were ‘ goods’ to him, in his 
esteem the highest or indeed the only ‘goods,’ and besides 
which he would know no other, he had ‘ recewed.’ He had his 
choice, the things temporal or the things eternal, to save his 
life here, or to save it there ; and by the choice which he had 
made he must abide.” 

said of Lazarus that he was paid evil things, assuredly Lazarus is ex- 
hibited as having had some evil in him tobe purged away. But Lazarus 
was afflicted and purified by poverty, Dives was rewarded and rejected 
by his wealth.’ Cf£. Moral. v. 1. In like manner the Jewish doctors 
said, ‘Even as in the world to come to the pious there is repaid a 
reward for even the lightest good work which they haye done, so in 
this world there is repaid to the impious a reward of every good work 


however light.’ 
1 On Ahab’s repentance (1 Kin. xxi. 29). 
2 Augustine: ‘O good things of this world that in the nether world 


are evils.’ 
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This lesson the words, either way interpreted, will contain, 
namely, that the receiving of this world’s good with no ad- 
mixture of its evil, the course of an unbroken prosperity, is 
ever a sign and augury of ultimate reprobation ' (Ps. xvi. 14; 
Job xxi. 7-21; Luke vi. 24, 25; Heb. xii. 8). Nor is it hard 
to see why. ‘There is in every man dross in abundance, 
needing to be purged away, and which can only be purged 
away in purifying trial fires. He therefore who knows no- 
thing of these purifying fires, is left with all his dross in him, 
is no partaker of that holiness, without which no man shall 
see God. Thus Dives, to his endless loss, had in this life 
received good things without any share of evil.? But now all 
is changed: Lazarus, who received in this mortal life evil 
things, ‘2s comforted’ (Matt. v.4; 2 Cor.iv.17; Acts xiv. 22), 
but he is ‘tormented.’ He had sown only to the flesh, and 
therefore, when the order of things has commenced in which 
the flesh has no part, he can only reap in misery and empti- 
ness, in the hungry longing and unsatisfied desire of the soul 
(Gal. vi. 8). The pity too which he refused to show, he fails 
to obtain ; so that we have here the severe converse of the 
beatitude ; ‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy’ (Judg. i. 7; Jer. li. 49; Matt. xviii. 32-84; Jam. ii. 
13; Rev. xvi. 6; xvii. 6). The erumbs which he denied to 
another have issued in the drop of water which is denied to 
him.? Haying omitted to make ‘ himself friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,’ now when he has failed, he has none 
to receive him into everlasting habitations. 

Nor is this severe law of the divine retaliations the only 
obstacle to the granting of his request. There is further 
brought home to the conscience of this man, once so rich, 
and now so poor, that with death an eternal separation of the 


* Augustine : ‘What is more hapless than the happiness of sinners?’ 

2 Meuschen, N. 7. ex Talm. illust. p. 66. 

° Augustine: ‘He who gave not a crumb of bread now yearned for 
a drop of water ’—a thought which makes Gregory the Great exclaim — 
(Hom. 40 in Evang.) : ‘O how great is the nicety of God’s judgments! ~ 
How strictly is the reward exacted alike of good actions and of bad.’ 
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elements of good and evil, elements in this world mingled 
and confounded, begins (Matt. xiii. 40,41). Like is gathered 
to like, good by natural affinity to good, and evil to evil; and 
this separation is permanent: ‘ Beside all this, between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed,’ not a mere handbreadth 
only, as the Rabbies fabled, but ‘a great gulf,’ and this ‘fixed’? 
—an eternal separation, a yawning chasm, too deep to be 
filled up, too wide to be bridged over ;—‘ so that they which 
would pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass 
to us, that would come from thence.’ The latter statement 
contains no difficulty ; it is only natural that the lost should 
desire to pass out of their state of pain to the place of rest and 
blessedness, but it is not so easy to understand the other— 
‘ they who would pass from hence to you cannot;’ for how should 
any desire this? Not, of course, with a purpose of changing 
their own condition, but they cannot pass, Abraham would 
say, even for a season; they have no power to yield even a 
moment’s solace to any in that place, however earnestly they 
may wish it. 

But though repulsed for himself, he has still a request to 
-urge for others. If Abraham cannot send Lazarus to that 
world of woe, at least he can cause him to return to the earth 
which he has so lately quitted ; between these worlds there is 
no such gulf interposed: ‘I pray thee therefore, father, that 
thou wouldest send him to my father’s house: for I have five 
brethren ; that he may testify unto them, lest they also come 
into this place of torment.’ He and they, Sadducees at heart, 
though perhaps Pharisees in name, may oftentimes have 
mocked together at that unseen world,* and by Lazarus he 


1 The use of ‘gulf’ here as a rendering of xdoua takes us somewhat 
by surprise ; but it is worth while to remember that when the Authorized 
Version was published, the word ‘chasm’ did not exist in the English 
language. Fuller, a good deal later, that isin his Church History, writes 
‘chasma.’ 

2 Hisenmenger, Hntdeckt. Judenth. vol. ii. p. 315. 

8 Augustine (Ad Evod. Ep. 164): ‘ Not only is there a gulf, but it is 


also fixed.’ 
4 Augustine (Serm. xli.): ‘I make no doubt but that in talking with 
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would fain warn them now of the fearful reality which he had 
found it. He could testify at once of heaven and of hell.' In 
this anxiety for the welfare of his brethren, which he, who 
hitherto had been merely selfish, expresses, some have seen 
the evidence of a better mind beginning, and the proof that 
suffering was already doing its work in him, and awakening 
the slumbering germ of good.? With this, were it so, would 
of necessity be connected his own ultimate restoration, and 
the whole doctrine of future suffering not being vindicative 
and abiding, but corrective and temporary. But the rich 
man’s request grows out of another root. There lies in it a 
secret justifying of himself, and accusing of God. What a 
bitter reproach against God and against the old economy is 
here involved: ‘If only I had been sufficiently warned, if only 
God had given me sufficiently clear evidence of these things, 
of the need of repentance, of this place as the goal ofa sensual 
worldly life, I had never come hither. But though I was not, 
let, at all events, my brethren be duly warned.’ Abraham’s 
answer is brief and almost stern; rebuking, as was fit, this 
evil thought of his heart: they ave warned ; they have enough 
to keep them from that place of torment, if only they will use 
it: ‘They have Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them’ 
(cf. John v. 89, 45-47). Christ putting these words into 


his brothers of the prophets and their persuasion unto good and pro- 
hibitions of evil, their warnings of future torments and their promises 
of future rewards, he jested at all these things, and said with his brothers, 
What life is there after death ? What memory is there in corruption ? 
What feeling in ashes? ...of whom have we heard as returning 
thence ?’ 

‘In the legend of Er the Pamphylian (Plato, Rep. x. 614), he is to 
return from the place where souls are judged, ‘to be a messenger to 
men of the things there,’ to testify of the greatness of the rewards of 
the just, the dreadfulness of the doom of sinners. 

* Aquinas (Swmm. Theol. Supp. ad 3 part. qu. 98, art. 4) has a dis- 
cussion to which this verse gives occasion: ‘ Whether the damned in 
hell wish others to be damned, who are not so?’ He determines, despite 
this passage, that they would. 

* Bengel: ‘ This is spoken severely. No one is compelled. We are 
sayed by a faithful hearing, not by apparitions.’ 
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Abraham’s mouth, evidently gives no countenance to them 
who see an entire keeping back of the doctrine of life eternal 
and a future retribution in the Pentateuch; but to ‘ hear 
Moses,’ is to hear of these things ; as elsewhere more at length 
He has shown (Matt. xxii. 81, 82; Luke xx. 27). 

But the suppliant will not so easily be silenced. ‘ Nay, 
father Abraham : but tf one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent.’1 We are told of the faithful, that ‘ their 
works do follow them ;’ their temper here is their temper in 
heaven; not otherwise does the contempt of God’s word, 
which this man manifested on earth, follow him beyond the 
grave.” That word, as he deems, is not sufficient to save 
men; they must have something more to lead them to 
repentance. We have here reappearing in hell that ‘ Show 
us a sign, that we may believe,’ so often upon the lips of the 
Pharisees on earth. They will believe, or flatter themselves 
that they would believe, signs and portents: but they will 
not believe God’s word (Isai. vii. 19, 20). A vain expecta- 
tion! ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, nevther will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.’ THvery 
word in this reply, with which we may profitably compare 
Isai. viii. 19, demands to be accurately weighed. Dives had 
said, ‘they will repent ;’ a moral change will be wrought in 
them ; Abraham replies, they will not even ‘be persuaded.’ 
Dives had said, ‘if one went unto them from the dead ;’ 
Abraham, with a prophetic glance at the world’s unbelief in 
a far greater matter, makes answer, ‘ No, not though one rose 
from the dead.’ He in fact is saying: ‘ A far mightier miracle 
than you demand would be ineffectual for producing a far 
slighter effect: you imagine that wicked men would repent 
on the return of a spirit,’—the history of the last days of 
Saul might have taught him better (1 Sam. xxviii.),—‘I tell 


1 Gregory of Nyssa: ‘That the message might gain persuasiveness 


from its unexpectedness.’ 
_® Bengel: ‘When he had left his luxury behind, the wretched man 


carried his contempt of Scripture with him in hell.’ 
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you they would not even be persuaded by the rising of one 
from the dead.’ ! 

This reply of Abraham is most important for the insight 
it gives us into the nature of faith as a moral act; not there- 
fore to be forced by signs and wonders: for where there is a 
determined alienation of will and affections from the truth, no 
impression which miracles will make, even when accepted as 
genuine, will be more than transient. There will always be 
a loophole somewhere or other by which unbelief can escape ;? 
and this ig well, else we should have in the Church the faith 
of devils, who believe and tremble (Jam. ii. 9). When the 
historical Lazarus was raised from the dead, the Pharisees 
were not by this mightiest of all miracles persuaded of the 
divine mission and authority of Him who had raised him; 
and this though they did not deny the reality of the miracle 
itself (John xi. 47; xii. 10). A greater too than Lazarus has 
returned from the world of spirits; nay, He has risen from 
the dead; and what multitudes, who acknowledge the fact, 
and acknowledge it as setting a seal to all his claims to be 
heard and obeyed, are not brought by this acknowledgment 
a whit nearer to repentance and the obedience of faith. And 
it is very observable, how exactly in the spirit of Abraham’s 
refusal to send Lazarus, the Lord Himself acted after his 
resurrection. He showed Himself, not to the Pharisees, not 
to his enemies, ‘not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God’ (Acts x. 41), to his own disciples alone. 
It was a judgment upon others, that no sign should be given 
them but the sign of the prophet Jonas (Matt. xii. 89); 
and yet it was mercy too, for they would not have been 


' Observe the change of words: zopev6f in the request of Dives, 
avaory in the reply of Abraham ; 47d vexpdv in the request, éx vexpov 
in the reply. b 

* When, for instance, Spinoza declared himself ready to renounce his 
system and to become a Christian, if only he were convinced of the truth 
of the raising of the historical Lazarus, he must have known very well 
that in his sense of the word convince, and with the kind of evidence that 


he would demand, it was impossible to satisfy his demand (see Bayle, 
Diction. art. Spinoze, note R). 


a 
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persuaded even by one that had risen from the dead.! A 
satisfaction of the longing, in itself most natural, that one 
should return from the world beyond the grave, and assure us of 
the reality of that world,—a satisfaction which Abraham could 
not give,—was by Christ granted to those who were seeking 
the confirmation of faith, and not an excuse for unbelief.? 

I have alluded already (p. 455) to an interpretation of 
this Scripture, which, if admitted, would restore it at once 


_ to its full rights as a parable, even according to the strictest 


definition of such; for the purely historical or narrative 
character of it would quite disappear, an allegorical and 
prophetic taking its room. The interpretation of which I 
speak, though never the predominant one, has frequently 
made itself heard, having found more or less favour with 
Augustine, with Gregory the Great, and with modern commen- 
tators not a few. Should it obtain allowance, the parable, 
like so many others which we owe exclusively to St. Luke, 


1 T cannot forbear to quote here some admirable remarks in Sepp’s 
Leben Jesu Christi, vol. v. p. 486: ‘From this parable of Christ there 
further proceeds a lesson for modern times. The dead rise not up, 
neither by God’s will do spirits reveal themselves by table-turning, 
writing, or word of mouth, for Christ saith: ‘‘ They have Moses and the 
prophets, if they hear not these, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.’”’? The Lord is here speaking warningly, to the 
end that the Christian should not reckon on communications from the 
further world or from the kingdom of the dead. Such apparitions can 
never possibly lead to any faith pleasing to God: and in truth there is 
no lawiul intercourse between this and the other side of the grave. The 
Jews had Moses and the Prophets to listen to: we have Christ and the 
Apostles, or all the Holy Church. Therefore let no man build on the 
revelations of necromancy or the like, unless he would join himself with 
an unholy power that is alien to Christ.’ 

* Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. exlvii. 14): ‘ Thanks be to thee, O Lord, 
for thy compassion; thou wast pleased to die that one might rise from 
the dead, and this one not anyone, but it was Truth itself which so rose.’ 
Plato’s legend of the revenant, referred to already (p. 474, note), is a re- 
markable witness for this craving in the mind of man, that he who gives 
assurance of a world after death should have himself visited that world. 
The same reappears in that, which, however, is an evident imitation of 
Plato’s narrative, the story of Thespesius in Plutarch’s admirable essay, 
De Serd Nunvivis Vindictd. 
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will set forth the past and future relations of the Jew and 
the Gentile. Dives will in this case represent the Jewish 
nation, arrayed in the ‘ purple’ of the king, and the ‘ fine 
linen’ of the priest—the kingdom of priests, or royal priest- 
hood (Exod. xix. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 9). Of this elect people it 
might be truly said that they ‘ fared swmptuously every day,’ 
being furnished to the full with all things necessary for life 
and godliness. Salvation was of the Jews (John iv. 22); 
to them pertained ‘the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises’ (Rom. ix. 4).1_ But while all this was so 


1 Augustine (Quest. Evang. ii. qu. 33): ‘In Dives we must see the 
proud among the Jews, who knew not the righteousness of God, and 
desired to set up their own. The splendid feasting is the boastfulness of 
the law in which they gloried, rather abusing it for the vain shows of 
‘pride, than using itfor the need of salvation.’ Cf. Gregory the Great 
(Hom. 40 in Evang. ; Mor. xxv. 13): ‘ By the rich man feasting splen- 
didly is denoted the Jewish people, who received the abundance of the 
law not unto the needs of salvation, but unto the vain shows of pride, 
not modestly refreshing themselves in the words of its commandments, 
but making boasting display. By the beggar full of sores, whose name, 
Lazarus, is by interpretation ‘he that is helped,”’ the nature of the Gentile 
people is expressed, whom the divine help exalts in proportion as they 
are more distrustful of the sufficiency of their own powers.’ And H. de 
Sto. Victore (Annott. in Luc.) : ‘Here the rich man denotes the Jewish 
people, who outwardly had all the cultivation of life, and used the delights 
of the law committed to them, not unto edification but unto display.’ 
Theophylact : ‘He was clad in purple and fine linen, having the king- 
ship and the priesthood.’ Lomeier has wrought out this view at length, 
Obss. Analytico-Didact. ad Luc. xvi. p.91, seq. Von Meyer (Bldtter fiir 
hihere Wahrheit, vol. vi. p. 88) has an exposition identical with this in 
its spirit; and Bengel: ‘Dives is a type of the Pharisees, Lazarus an 
example of the poor in spirit.’ Teelman (Comm. Orit. et Theol. in Luc. 
xvi. Amstel. 1695) offers an elaborate explanation, like in part, but with 
important differences. Dives is the Jewish people, but Lazarus is Christ, 
rejected and despised by the proud nation, and full of sores, bearing, 
that is, his people’s sins (Isai. lili, 3-5), With him agree Vitringa 
(Erkliér. der Parab. p. 939) and Gill (Exp. of the N. T.in loc.). But 
this was long since suggested by Augustine (Quest. Evang. ii. qu. 38) :*We 
must take Lazarus as signifying the Lord ... who lies at the rich ~ 
man’s door, inasmuch as by the humility of his Incarnation He cast 
himself down before the haughty hearing of the Jews (2 Cor. viii. 9). 


lit bs: 
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richly their portion, they, instead of imparting of it to those 
who needed it the most, were at all pains that no share of it 
should reach any others; or, if they did make a proselyte, 
they made him not for God but for themselves, and he re- 
produced in exaggerated form all that was worst in them- 
selves (Matt. xxiii. 15). Making their boast of God (Rom. ii. 
17), they did nothing to spread among the heathen the true 
Imowledge of his name.! Others, if fed at all, were fed only 
from the crumbs which fell from their table. Lazarus, the 
beggar,” lay untended at their gate—at their gate and without 
it; for the Gentiles were ‘aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise ’ (Ephes: 
i. 12):—‘ full of sores,’ for their sins and their miseries were 
infinite. St. Paul, at Rom. i. 23-82, gives us a fearful glimpse 
of some of the worst among those sores, though indeed we must 
include in them not sins only, but all the penal miseries conse- 
quent on sin. ‘ And the dogs came and licked thetr sores,’ and 
this was all the alleviation which they had. They were slight 


... The sores of the beggar are the sufferings of the Lord from the 
infirmity of the flesh which for our sake He deigned to take upon him 
. .. The bosom of Abraham is the sanctuary of the Father, whither 
after his passion the risen Lord was taken up.’ Compare Ambrose 
(Hap. in Lue. viii. 15): ‘To whom also [i.c. Lazarus] I account him as 
like, since, beaten often-times by the Jews, for the patience of believers 
and the calling of the Gentiles He offered the sores of his body to be 
licked as if by dogs;’ then he quotes Matt. xv. 27.—Schleiermacher’s 
supposition that Herod Antipas, infamous for his incestuous marriage 
(see ver. 18), is pointed at in Dives, is curious, yet even this is not 
original; for Tertullian (Adv. Marc. iv. 34) sees at ver. 18 an allusion 
to Herod’s marriage, and observes how close the connexion between that 
verse and our parable: ‘For the parable as far as the surface of the 
Scripture is concerned was put forth suddenly, and as regards the aim 
of its import it agrees with the mention of the bad treatment of John, 
and of his affronting Herod for his evil marriage, describing the end of 
both, the torments of Herod and the refreshment of John.’ See Suicer, 
Thes. 8. v. Adapos. 

‘ H. de Sto. Victore: ‘They held the teaching of the law not unto 
charity but unto elation.’ And Gregory the Great (Hom. 40) explains 
the refusal of the crumbs: ‘ The Jews in their pride did not admit the 
Gentiles to a knowledge of the law.’ 

2 Theophylact : ‘The poor man of heavenly graces and wisdom.’ 
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and miserable assuagements of its want and woe, ineffectual 
medicine for its hurts, which the heathen world obtained from 
its legislators, philosophers, and poets. ‘Physicians of no 
value * we must not call them; for the moral condition of the 
world would have been far worse without them ; but yet they 
could only heal slightly at the best the hurt of their people. 

The desire of the beggar to be fed with crumbs from the 
rich man’s table, finds no exact counterpart in any longing 
on the part of the Gentiles for the satisfaction of their 
spiritual hunger from the table of the Jews. Such longing 
there might have been, if these had held, and held forth, the 
truth as they ought. But, whether from the repulsive aspect 
under which they presented it, or from some other causes, this 
desire did not in any large measure exist; though, indeed, 
the spread of Judaism, and the inclination, especially among 
women of rank, to embrace it, is more than once noted by 
Roman writers about the time of the first emperors.! Still 
the yearning of men’s souls after a truth which they had not, 
was a yearning after something which the Jew had, and had 
richly ; and which, had he been faithful to his position, he 
would have imparted to them, and they would have been 
willing to receive of him. Christ was ‘the Desire of all 
nations ;’ and thus there was no yearning after deliverance 
from the bondage of corruption which was not in truth a 
yearning after Him; so that implicitly and unconsciously 
the nations of the world were desiring to live upon truth 
which had been entrusted to the Jew, and entrusted to him 
that he might share it with them. 

The dying of Lazarus, with his reception into Abraham’s 
bosom, will find their counterpart in the coming to an end of 


that economy in which the Gentile was an alien from the 


covenant, and in his subsequent introduction by ‘ the angels,’ 
or messengers of the covenant, into all the immunities and 
consolations of the kingdom of God ;—‘ which in time past 


were nota people, but are now the people of God; which had. 


not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy’ (1 Pet. i. 
* See Neander, History of the Church, vol. i. p. 84 (English transl.). 
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10; Ephes. ii. 11-18). But Dives dies also; the coming te 
an end of that preparatory economy, being life to the Gentile, 
is death to the Jew, who had desperately clung to this, and 
who would know of no other. And now Dives is in torments, 
—‘im hell ;’ surely not too strong a phrase to describe the 
anguish and despair, the madness and astonishment of heart, 
which must be their portion who, having once known God, 
refuse to know Him any more. Who can read the history, as 
given by the great Jewish historian, of the final agony of his 
nation,—when turning fiercely upon its foes, it turned with a 
yet more deadly rage upon itself; like ascorpion, which, girdled 
with fire, fixes its sting in its own body,—and not feel that 
all which ednstitutes hell was already there? And ever since 
have they not been ‘tormented’? What a victure of their 
condition as the apostate people of God does the sure word 
of prophecy supply (Lev. xxvi. 14-89; Deut. xxviii. 15-68). 
What gnashing of teeth, what madness of heart, does Christ 
announce shall be theirs, when they shall see the despised 
Gentiles sitting down in the kingdom of God, from which 
they themselves are excluded! (Luke xiii. 28-30). Nor has 
history failed to justify these pictures to the full, Whata 
commentary on all this does the whole medieval history, with 
its record of all the ignominy and shame, all the frightful 
indignities and outrages, inflicted on the Jewish race during 
all those ages, supply; nor despite of all our vaunted tolera- 
tion have we even now seen the last of these. 

But as Dives looked for some consolation from Lazarus, 
whom before he despised, so the Jew is looking for the as- 
suagement of his miseries through some bettering of his 
outward estate,—some relaxation of severities, inflicted upon 
him,—some improvements in his civil condition :—expecting 
from the kingdoms of the world that which, even if they gave, 
would be but as a drop of water on the burning tongue. For 
it is the wrath of God which constitutes his misery; and 
till this is removed, till he turns from Abraham to Abraham’s 
God, he is incapable of true consolation. The alleviation 

1 Theophylact : ‘ They are consumed in the flame of envy.’ 
ist 
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which he craves is not given; it had been useless to give it. 
There is but one true alleviation, that he should be himself 
received into the kingdom of God, that he should bewail his 
guilt, and look on Him whom he pierced, and mourn because 
of Him. ‘The true consolations would abound to him then. 
Whatever is short of this is nothing. The upholders of 
this interpretation urge, and with reason, that the absence 
of any allusion in the parable to a future time, when the 
‘great guif’ of unbelief which now separates the Jew from 
his blessings shall be filled up, makes nothing against it. 
The same silence is observed in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 83). No hint is there given that 
the vineyard shall one day be restored to its first culti- 
vators, which yet we know will be the case (Rom. xi. 26; 
2 Cor. iii. 16). ; 

By the ‘five brethren’ of Dives will be set forth to us, 
according to this scheme, all who hereafter, in a like condition 
and with like advantages, are tempted to the same abuse of 
their spiritual privileges. The Gentile Church is in one 
sense Lazarus brought into Abraham’s bosom ; but when it » 
sins as the Jewish Church did before it, glorying in its gifts, 
but not using them for the calling out of the spiritual life of 
men, contented to seein its very bosom a population outcast, 
save in name, from its privileges and blessings, and beyond its _ 
limits millions upon millions of heathens to whom it has little 
or no care to impart the riches of the knowledge of Christ,— 
then, as it thus sins, it only too much resembles the five 
brethren of Dives, who are in danger of coming, and for sins 
similar to his, to the same ‘ place of torment.’ Nor are we to 
imagine that, before judgment is executed upon a Church 
thus forgetful of its high calling, it will be roused from its 
dream of security by any startling summonses,—any novel 
signs and wonders,—any new revelation,—any Lazarus rising 
from the dead and bidding it to repent. It has enough to 
remind it of its duty ; its deposit of truth, its talent wherewith 
to trade tillits Lord’s return, The parable thus contemplated, 
speaks to us Gentiles in the very spirit of those awful words” 
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which St. Paul addressed to the Gentile converts at Rome: 
‘Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on 
them which fell, severity ; but toward thee, goodness, if thou 
continue in his goodness : otherwise thou also shalt be cut off’ 
(Rom. xi. 22). 

Those who uphold this allegorical interpretation maintain 
that the parable will not, through admitting it, lose any of 
its practical value. Whatever, according to the more usual 
interpretation, might be drawn from it of solemn warning for 
the children of this present world, who have faith in nothing 
beyond it,—for all who forget, in the fulness of their own 
earthly goods, the infinite want and woe of their fellow-men, 
the same may be drawn from it still. Only, superadded to 
this warning to the world, it will yield another and still more 
solemn warning to the Church, that it do not shut itself up 
in selfish pride; glorying in the multitude of its own 
privileges but at the same time with no feeling sense of the 
spiritual wants and miseries of those who know not God, with 
no earnest effort to remove these distresses; that on such 
forgetfulness a terrible judgment must follow. 
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PARABLE XXVII. 
UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 
Luxe xvii. 7-10. 


Ir has been much debated whether any connexion at all is to 
be traced, and if any, what connexion, between this parable 
and its immediate context. Expositors not a few have either 
expressly denied that any such existed, or have, at all events, 
been at no pains to trace it. Those, on the other hand, who 
assert a connexion, do not always trace the same. Thus 
Augustine, who acknowledges the difficulty which meets him 
here, has a singular scheme for linking on the parable with 
that which went before it, and one very forced and unnatural. 
I must be content to refer to it,! as fairly to state it would 
occupy more space than its merits warrant. Theophylact 
finds the following link between the parable and the verse 
preecding. The Lord had there declared the mighty works 
which a living faith would enable his disciples to perform ; 
but then, lest a knowledge of this should entangle them in a> 
snare of pride, a parable which should keep them humble is 
added. Olshausen suggests as follows. The Apostles by 
that account of the hindrances they would meet (ver. 1, 2), 
of the hard duties, hard as then they seemed, which were re- 
quired of them (ver. 8, 4), had a longing awakened in them 


! Quest. Evang. ii. 39. 

? So Cajetan: ‘The Apostles had sought that the gift of faith might 
be added to them, and we understand that it was so given. And since 
also pride lies in wait for good works to destroy them, therefore Jesus 
adds this parable to keep the Apostles in the true knowledge of them- 
selves, so that they be not lifted up. 
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after a speedier rest and reward. The Lord will make them 
understand that their work, difficult or not, welcome or un- 
welcome, must be done ; that they are not their own, but his, 
and set to labour for Him : if they found their labour a delight, 
well; but if not, it was not the less to be accomplished. 
Instead of looking for recompense and release from toil at 
once, they should take exumple of the servant, who, albeit he 
had been strenuously labouring all the day long in the field, 
‘plowing or feeding cattle,’ yet not the less, when he returned 
to the house, resumed his labours there. Doubtless this is 
an important truth, and one involved in the parable; but 
that, ‘Lord, increase our faith,’ or, ‘ Lord, give to us more 
futh, which calls it out, involves no such meaning as 
Olshausen traces in it; I cannot recognize in this petition 
the voice of those desirous of escaping a dispensation com- 
mitted to them, or snatching prematurely at a reward, 
Altogether different from these interpretations, and suggest- 
ing a quite different connexion, is one first proposed by 
Grotius; and by Venema! taken up and strengthened with 
additional arguments and illustrations. The parable, they 
say, does not represent at all the standing of the faithful 
under the New Covenant or ‘ perfect law of liberty,’ but the 
merely servile standing of the Jew under the old; and it grew 
in this manner out of the discourse preceding. ‘The disciples 
had asked for increase of faith. The Lord, who will grant 
their request, will at the same time magnify the value of the 
gift which they ask. That value is so transcendent that all 
works done without this living principle of obedience are 
merely servile, and justly recompensed with a merely servile 
reward; God taking no pleasure in them, and counting that 
He owes no thanks for them; they who bring such to pass 
being ‘wnprofitable servants’ after all. They object to any 
other interpretation, that it sets in a light which is not that 
of the New Covenant the relations of Christ and his people. 
Is it likely, they ask, that the same gracious Lord who else- 
where has said, ‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, . . . but 


1 Diss. Sac. p. 262, seq. 
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I have called you friends,’ should here seek to bring them 
under bondage again ? should put them in relations with Him- 
self not filial but servile: beforehand declaring that, however 
much they might labour for Him, He would owe them no 
thanks for all? How, they demand, does this agree either with 
the spirit or the letter of words such as these, ‘ Blessed are those 
servants, whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching : 
verily, I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, and make 
them sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them’ 
(Luke xii, 837) ? But all these embarrassments, they affirm 
disappear, so soon as the parable is regarded as setting forth 
the relation of the Jewish people to God. They were hired to 
do a certain work, which if they did, they were, like servants, 
free from stripes ; they ate and drank; they received their 
earthly reward. But advancing no further than to this bare 
fulfilling of things expressly enjoined! them, and fulfilling 
even these without love or zeal or the filial spirit of faith, 
stopping short so soon as ever they dared, and serving in the 
oldness of the letter, they were ‘ unprofitable servants,’ m 
whom their Lord could take no pleasure, and who could look 
for no further marks of favour at his hands.? 


' Origen (In Rom. iii.) lays the same stress on 7a diatax0evra, though 
his purpose is different: ‘ Until a man has done his duty, 4.e. all that is 
commanded him, he is an unprofitable servant (Luc. xvii. 10). But if 
thou addest aught to what is commanded, then thou wilt be no longer 
an unprofitable servant, but it shall be said to thee, ‘‘* Well done, good 
and faithful servant ’’ (Matt.{xxy. 21).’ Bernard too (In Cant. Serm. xi. 2), 
without making Origen’s dangerous use of the passage, and lowering 
the standard of obedience for the ninety-nine, in the hope of exalting it 
for the one, has implicitly the same explanation. He is speaking, on 
Cant. i. 2, of a service, rendered indeed, but without alacrity or joy, and 
ends thus: ‘Lastly in the Gospel he who does only that which it is his 
duty to do is accounted an unprofitable servant. It may be that after a 
fashion I fulfil the commandments, but amid them all my soul is like a 
land without water. In order therefore that my sacrifice may be made 
fat, my prayer is, let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth.’ So too 
Jeremy Taylor, The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, i. 4, 15. 

* Grotius (in loc.) is rich in materials in support of this interpretation. 
We might add to these one of the Similitudes in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(iii, sim. 5), which is briefly this; A householder planted a vineyard, 
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All this is ingeniously and plausibly urged ; and yet does 
not carry such conviction with it as need compel us to go 
back from the ordinary exposition. I shall attempt in the 
interpretation to meet the difficulties which have thus been 
urged. It is thus that the parable commences: ‘ But which 
of you, having a servant plowing or feeding cattle, will say unto 
him by and by, when he is come from the field, Go and sit down 
to meat?’ Before proceeding any further let me observe that 
‘by and by’ does not at this present mean exactly the same 
which it meant when our Version was made. It was then 
equivalent to ‘ straightway’ (thus compare Mark vi. 25 ; Luke 
xxi. 9); and is used with this meaning here. . The purpose of 
the verse is obscured for the English reader by this change 
in the force of the phrase, as becomes evident, if we substitute 
‘straightway’ for it. But to attain the exact sense of the 
original it will need further to join this ‘by and by,’ or this 
‘ straightway,’ with the command which followsit, ‘ Go straight 
way, and sit down to meat,’ and not with ‘say,’ which went 
before. ‘ And will not rather say unto him, Make ready 


and going from home, left his servant the task of tying the vines to their 
supports, and no more; but the servant having finished this task, thought 
it would profit the vineyard, if also he were to weed it and dig it, which 
he did; and the master found it in high order and beauty on his return. 
Well pleased with his servant, because he had thus done more than was 
enjoined him, he determined to give him the adoption of sonship, and to 
make him fellow-heir with his own son. Seneca (De Benef. iii. 18-28) 
treats an interesting question bearing on the present subject: ‘Cana slave 
confer a kindness upon his lord?’ which he answers in the affirmative : 
‘So long as he renders that which is wont to be exacted from slaves [ra 
d:atax0evtTa] it is service, but when he does more than it is needful for 
a slave to do, it is kindness: as soon as it attains to the affection of a 
friend, it ceases to be called service. . . . Whatever exceeds the rule of a 
slaye’s duty, whatever is rendered not as commanded but from goodwill, 
is a kindness.’ This interpretation is Wetstein’s as well: ‘There are 
servants who serve in a servile spirit, that is, who do nothing unless they 
are bid: there are others who serve in a spirit of freedom even as sons. 
These, without waiting for a command, out of the goodness and nobility 
of their disposition, do of their own accord and unbidden such things 
as they believe will be useful and pleasing to the Lord. It is the former 
class whom Christ here chides and rebukes, to the end that He may 
lead his disciples to the higher grade.’ 
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wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till 
T have eaten and drunken, and afterward thow shalt eat and 
drink 2’ To wait at table with the dress succinct or girded 
up, was a mark of servitude,! to keep which in mind enhances 
the condescension of the Son of God in his saying (Luke xii. 
37), and in his doing (John xiii. 4). ‘ Doth he thank that ser- 
vant because he did the things that were commanded him? I 
trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all those 
things which are commanded you, say,” We are unprofitable 
servants : we have done that which was our duty to do.’ 

To recur to the objections of Grotius and Venema ; no 
doubt the relations of the faithful to their Lord are set forth 
here under a less gracious aspect than is usual in the New 
Covenant. And yet this word of our Lord need not be 
opposed to such other words of his as that which was just 
now urged (Luke xii. 87). It should rather be accepted as 
furnishing the counterweight and complement of all such. 
This is the way God might deal; for it is not asserted that 
thus He will deal; since rather that other is the manner in 
which He will actually bear Himself towards his faithful ser- 
vants. One relation according to the strictness of justice He 
mught assume ; the other, according to the riches of his grace, 
He will assume. We, to keep us humble, are evermore to 
acknowledge that upon that footing He might put all our 
service done to Him, having at the same time this assurance, 
that so long as we put it upon this footing, He will not; be- 
cause so long, we, continuing in our humility, are capable of 
receiving his favours without being corrupted by them. And 

' Philo (De Vit. Cont. § 9) tells us of the Egyptian Therapeute : 
‘Those who are to serve will enter ungirt and with flowing robes, that 
they may bring to this feast no appearance of slavish garb.’ 


? Bengel: ‘Hapless is he whom the Lord calls an unprofitable servant 
(Matt. xxv. 30), happy he who so calls himself.’ 

* On the distinction between axpetos, occurring only here and at Matt. 
xxv. 30, and &xXpnoros, occurring only at Philemon 11, see a quotation 
from Tittmann in my Synonyms of the N. T., p.394. The former is 
more negatively, the latter more positively and actively bad. None of 


our Versions, from Wiclif to the latest, attempt any distinction between 
the words. 
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assuredly the experience of every heart will attest how neces- 
sary this aspect of the truth, as well as the other ; how need- 
ful that in hours when we are tempted to draw back, to shun 
and evade our tasks, we should then feel thata necessity is 
laid upon us; that, indeed, while we do them willingly, we 
do them also the most acceptably ; yet, whether willingly or 
not, they must be done; that we are servants, who are not to 
question our Master’s will, but to fulfil it. Good for us it is 
to be reminded of this in such moments, and thus kept in 
the way of duty, till the time of a more joyful and childlike 
obedience again comes round.!' When too, because we have 
accomplished some little work, we count that we may straight- 
way take our ease, and regard our ‘ Well done’ as already 
gained, very profitable will be then the warning of the parable, 
the example of the hind, who having laboured all day in the 
field, resumes his labours in the house, and only looks to rest 
and refresh himself, when his master has no further need of 
his service ; good for us that, in the words of the Son of Sirach, 
we learn to ‘ wax old in our work’ (xi. 20), and, so long as 
we are here, see in one task completed but a stepping-stone 
to another which shall be begun ; ever as we have surmounted 
one hill of labour, perceiving a new one rising above it, and 
girding ourselves for the surmounting of that as well. Well 
for us, too, is it to know and to confess that we are not doing 
God a favour in serving Him, but He the highest favour to us 
in enabling us to this service ; and that He, graciously accept- 
ing our work and rewarding it, does this solely out of the free- 
dom and riches of his grace; adding to it a worth which of 
itself it does not possess; that there is another footing, that 
namely of the parable, upon which He might have put all— 
yea, upon which, though He does not, yet we must evermore 


1 Guerricus (Bernardi Opp. vol. ii. p. 1028, ed. Bened.): ‘For that 
fear which is purified by love takes not joy away, but preserves it; it 
does not destroy, but builds up; it does not embitter, but seasons; the 
greater the modesty, the greater the lastingness ; the greater the severity, 
the greater the truth; the greater the holiness, the greater the sweet- 
ness.’ 
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put it, so far as this may be needful for the subduing of every 
motion of pride and vain-glory, every temptation to bring in 
God as our debtor—which we evermore are doing, or are on 
the point of doing.! 

Effectual medicine against this disease of pride and vain- 
glory, the words which Christ here places in the mouth of 
his disciples will supply ; 2 for if, when they have ‘ done all,’ 
they shall still confess, ‘ We are wnprofitable servants’ (cf. 
Job xxii. 2, 8; xxxv. 7, 8; Ps. xvi. 2), how much more, and 
with how far deeper self-abasement and shame, when their 
consciences bear them witness, as the conscience of every 
man enlightened by the Spirit of God must bear witness to 
him, that so far from having done all that was commanded, 
they have in innumerable things grievously failed and come 


short of their duty, of what they might and ought to have 
done.’ 


1 Ambrose (Hxp. in Luc. viii. 32): ‘Recognize that thou art a 
servant bound by many duties. Exalt not thyself because thou art 
called a son of God: thou must recognize the grace shewn thee, thou 
must not ignore thine own nature. Boast not thyself if thou hast served 
well, as it was thy duty todo. The sun is submissive, the moon obc‘ient, 
angels serve. . . . Let us not, therefore, ask praise of ourselves, neither 
let us forestall the judgment of God, or anticipate the sentence of the 
judge: let us wait each his own time and his own judge.’ 

* Augustine: ‘Struggling diligently against the plague of vain- 
gloriousness.’ 

* Cajetan: ‘ By the words, ‘‘ When ye have done all,” it is not said 
that they would do all, but that even if they do all things, even if they 
have the merits of those who do all those things that are commanded, 
let them still recognize themselves as unprofitable servants; so that 
a Sortiort they should recognize themselves as worse than uuprofitable, 
that is, as debtors in and guilty of many things, which they ought 
to have done or ought to do.’—Our Church in her 14th Article has 
used this parable against the Romish doctrine of works of superero- 
gation, Cf. Gerhard, Loc. Theoll. loc. xviii. 8, 91. 
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PARABLE XXVIII. 
THESONS OST JUDGE: 
LUKE xviii. 1-8. 


Tis parable, addressed to the disciples, stands in closest 
relation with all which has just gone before; with the 
announcement of those times of tribulation, when disciples 
themselves ‘ should desire to see one of the days of the Son 
of man, and should not see it’ (xvii. 22). Then, according 
to the deeply significant language of the Jewish schools, 
allowed and adopted by our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 8; cf. John 
xvi. 21; Rom. viii. 22), will be the birth-pangs of the new 
creation ; and the distresses which shall then come to a head, 
and which, always felt, shall then be felt more intensely than 
ever, are here set forth as the motive for persevering prayer. 
‘ He spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray,’ that it behoved them always to pray, if they 
would escape the things coming on the earth. It is not so 
much the duty, as the absolute necessity, of instant persever- 
ing prayer that is here proclaimed;! while in the further 
words, ‘and not to faint,’ there are open to us glimpses into 
the inmost mystery of prayer. 

We shall scarcely err in taking these words as words of 
Christ Himself, rather than of the Evangelist commenting by 


! Chrysostom, in two sermons (De Precatione) on this parable, has 
much which is beautifulon prayer. It is the medicine expelling spiritual 
sicknesses—the foundation of the spiritual building—that to the soul 
which the neryes are to the body. The man without prayer is as the 
fish out of water, and gasping for life—as a city without walls, and open 
to all assaults ;—but from him that is armed with prayer the tempter 
starts back, as midnight robbers start back when they see a sword sus- 
pended over a soldier’s bed, 
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way of preface on the parable which he is about’ to record. 
Christ spake the parable, and at the same time announced 
the object with which He spake it ; namely, ‘ that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.’ But, some may ask, is there 
not exaggeration here? Must not this command be taken 
with very large abatements indeed? Not when we under- 
stand of prayer as the continual desire of the soul after God ; 
having, it is true, seasons of an intenser and more concen- 
trated earnestness, but by no means restricted to these 
seasons; since the whole life of the faithful should be, in 
Origen’s beautiful words, ‘one great connected prayer,’— 
prayer, as St. Basil expresses it, being the salt which should 
salt everything else in the life. ‘That soul,’ says Donne, 
‘that is accustomed to direct herself to God upon every 
occasion, that, as a flower at sunrising, conceives a sense of 
God in every beam of his, and spreads and dilates itself to- 
wards Him, in a thankfulness, in every small blessing that 
He sheds upon her, ... that soul which, whatsoever 
string be stricken in her, bass or treble, her high or her low 
estate, is ever turned towards God, that soul prays sometimes 
when it does not know that it prays.’? Admirable are 
Augustine’s utterances on this matter, drawn from the depths 
of his own Christian experience. Thus in one place: ‘It 
was not for nothing that the Apostle said, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing ’’ (1 Thess. v. 17). Can we indeed without ceasing 
bend the knee, bow the body, or lift up the hands, that he 
should say, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing’? There is another 
interior prayer without intermission, and that is the longing 
of thy heart. Whatever else thou mayest be doing, if thou 
longest after that Sabbath of God, thou dost not intermit to 
pray. Ifthou wishest not to intermit to pray, see that thou 
do not intermit to desire; thy continual desire is thy continual 
voice. ‘Thou wilt be silent, if thou leave off to love; for they 
were silent of whom it is written, ‘‘ Because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold.’’ The coldness of 


’ Tirinus : ‘Despite weariness, fear, and temptation.’ 
? Sermon xi., On the Purification. 
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love is the silence of the heart; the fervency of love is the ery 
of the heart.’ ! 

With this introduction, indicating the drift and intention 
of the parable, the Lord proceeds: ‘ There was in a city a 
judge, which feared not God, neither regarded man.’ Two 
strokes describe the reckless and desperate character of the 
man. He ‘ feared not God;’ all that God’s law had spoken 
of the awfulness of the judge's charge, of the guilt and 
punishment of the unrighteous judge, he set at nought (Exod. 
xxiii. 6-9; Lev. xix. 15; Deut. i. 16, 17 ; 2 Chron. xix. 6,7). 
Nor was it only that higher motive, the fear of God, which 
he lacked, but its poor and miserable substitute, respect for 
the opinion of the world, was equally inoperative with him. 
Some rise above this respect for the opinion of men; others 
fall below it, and he was one of these ; and, worst sign of all, 
he dared to avow all this to himself (see ver. 4). And it is 
with such a judge as this that the Judge of all the earth is 
likened here! None might have ventured upon this compari- 
son, it would have been overbold on the lips of any, save only 
of the Son of God. Yet with all this we must beware of 
seeking to extenuate his unrighteousness,—as some by various 
forced constructions have sought to do.? So far from this, 

1 Hnarr.in Ps. xxxvil. 10; ‘Thy very desire is thy prayer, and if 
thy desire is continual, thy prayer also is continual. . . . If love grows 
cold, the heart is silent: if love is burning, the heart cries aloud ;’ and 
elsewhere; ‘ The whole life of the good Christian is a holy desire ;’ and 
again: ‘Thy tongue gives praise hourly, let thy life give praise always.’ 
Cf. Hp. cxxx. 8, ’Exxaxeiv isa favourite word with St. Paul; outside St. 
Paul’s writings, here only in the New Testament. Augustine (Hnarr.in 
Ps. lxv. 20) warns against the danger of this ‘fainting’: ‘Many grow 
faint in prayer, and in the newness of their conversion pray fervently, 
afterwards faintly, afterwards coldly, afterwards carelessly; as though 
they are become presumptuous. The enemy watches, and thouart sleep- 
ing. ... Therefore let us not fail in prayer; He takes not away, though 
He may defer, that which He will grant.’ 

2 For a monstrous attempt to get rid of the adixla of the judge, see 
Theophylact (in loc.); it is not approved by him: cf. Pseudo-Athanasius 
(De Parab. Script. qu. 30), and Suicers, Thes. s. v. kprtqs. It can only be 
matched by the explanation of Nathan’s parable of the Hwe Lamb 
(2 Sam. xii. 1) given by Ambrose (Apol. Proph. David, 5). 
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the worse that we think of him, the more encouragement 
does the parable contain, the stronger the argument for un- 
wearied persistency in prayer becomes. If a bad man will 
yield to the mere force of the importunity which he hates, 
how much more certainly will a righteous God be pre- 
vailed on by the faithful prayer which He loves.! The un- 
righteousness of the judge is not an accident, cleaving to the 
earthly form under which the heavenly truth is set forth, 
such as would have been got rid of, if it conveniently might ; 
but is rather a circumstance deliberately chosen for the 
stronger setting forth of that truth,—which truth indeed 
would not have been set forth at all without it. 

‘And there was a widow in that city ; and she came unto 
him, saying, Avenge me of mine adversary.’ We have heard 
the character of the judge; we may conceive therefore how 
hopeless the case of a suppliant at once weak and poor,—weak; 
so that she could not compel him to do her justice,—and 
poor, with no bribe to offer which should induce him to brave 
for her sake the resentment of formidable adversaries. Such, 
no doubt, is the widow of the parable, one ‘that is a widow 
indeed and desolate.’ The exceeding desolation of the state 
of widowhood in the Hast has been often noticed, and the 
obviousness of the widow, as one having none to help her, to 
all manner of oppressions and wrongs;2 from hence the 
numerous warnings against such oppression with which 
Scripture abounds (Exod. xxii. 22; Deut. x. 18; xxiv. 17; 
xxvil. 19; Job xxii. 9; Isai. i. 28; Prov. xv. 25; Mal, iii, 5), 
Very fitly does a widow such as this represent the Church 

' Augustine (Serm. exv. 1): ‘If therefore he who hated her prayer 
yet listened to it, how, think you, does He listen who bids us pray?’ and 


Tertullian, on the holy violence of prayer : ‘ This violence is pleasing to 


God.’ Clemens too (Potter’s ed. p. 947): ‘God rejoices when thus over- 
come.’ 


* For instance, Ward, in his Illustrations of Scripture from the 
Manners and Customs of the Hindoos. Thus too Terence: 


Non, ita me Dii ament, auderet facere hee viduze moulieri, 
Que in me fecit, 


‘By heaven, he would not dare to treat a widow as he has treated me.’ 
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under persecution,' under that persecution which never ceases, 
the oppression from an adverse element in which she draws 
her breath. Nor is it only the Church at large which by 
this widow is represented here, but every single soul in con- 
flict with those spiritual powers which are arrayed against the 
truth. The ‘adversary’ will in either case be the prince of 
the darkness of this world, the head of all which is fighting 
against the manifestation of the kingdom of God, either in a 
single soul, or in the world; the spiritual Herod, who is ever 
seeking to destroy the heavenly child. But the elect, who‘ 
haying the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within themselves, 
waiting their perfect redemption, are here represented as 
struggling with those adverse powers, as oppressed by them ; 
under the sense of this oppression, and of their helplessness 
to effect their own deliverance, crying mightily for aid, for 
the revelation of the Son of man in his glory,—exclaiming 
with the prophet, ‘Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens, 
that thou wouldest come down’ (Isai. xiv. 1); for they know 
that not till then shall the wicked fall and not rise again, and 
the Church be set free for ever from all her foes. We appre- 
hend too slightly those cries for deliverance whereof Psalms 
and prophets are full, when we restrain them to special out- 
ward afflictions or persecutions which the Church or any of 
her members are enduring. The world is always, consciously 
or unconsciously, by flattery or by hostile violence, oppressing 
the Church; and Satan evermore seeking to hinder the mani- 
festation of the life of God in every one of its members. 
Prayer is the cry de profundis which the elect utter, the call- 
ing in of a mightier to aid, when the danger is urgent lest 
the enemy should prevail. And the widow’s prayer, ‘ Avenge 
me of mine adversary,’ wonderfully expresses the relation in 

1 Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps, cxxxi. 15): ‘Every soul which under- 
stands that it is forsaken of all help save of God alone, is a widow; ... 
every Church is as a widow, forsaken in this world; that is, if this is 
felt, if the widowhood is recognized; for then is help nigh at hand ;’ and 
Quest. Evang. ii. qu. 45 : ‘ This widow may bear a likeness to the Church, 
which seems desolate until the Lord come, who yet in secret even now 
is watching over her.’ Cf. Isai. liv. 1-8. 
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which we stand to the evil with which we contend ;—that it 
is not our very self, but an alien power, holding us in bondage, 
—not the very ‘I,’ as St. Paul (Rom. vii.) is so careful to 
assert, for then redemption would be impossible, but sin which, 
having entered in, would now keep us in bondage. It is the 
Spirit’s work to make men feel this distinctness between 
themselves and the evil which is in them ; the new creation 
in this resembling the old, that it is a separating and dis- 
engaging of the light from the darkmess in the soul of man,— 
that so the light, brought into direct relation with the foun- 
tain of all light, may disperse the darkness and overcome it. 
The renewed man, knowing that he has an adversary, knows 
also that this adversary is not his very self, but another; who, 
resisted, will flee from him; that all dominion by the other 
exercised upon him is an usurped dominion, which it will be 
a righteous thing for God to bring to an end; and thus is 
able to cry, with the widow in the parable, ‘ Avenge me of 
mine adversary,’ or rather, since men seek of a judge not 
vengeance, but justice,—‘ Do me right on mine adversary,’ 
being, as this is, no other than our daily petition, ‘ Deliver 
us from evil,’ or ‘ from the Evil One,’—from him who is the 
source and centre of all evil. 

‘And he would not for a while. When it was asserted 
just now that the strength of the parable layin the wnlikeness 
between the righteous judge of the world, and this ungodly 
earthly judge, it was not intended to deny that to man God 
often seems as this unjust Judge, with an ear deaf to the 
prayers of his people. For even the elect are impatient in 
affliction; they expect a speedier deliverance than He always 
wills to vouchsafe them ; and count that they have a claim to 
be delivered so soon as ever their voices are heard on high.! 
Left long, as they count length, to the will of their enemies, 
in the furnace of affliction, they are tempted to hard thoughts — 
of God, as though He took part with the oppressors, at any 
rate was contented to endure them, while the cry of his 
afflicted people was as nothing in his ears. They are ready 


1 Augustine, Hnarr. 2° in Ps. xxxiv. 17. 
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to exclaim, they do exclaim with the storm-tost disciples, 
‘Carest Thou not that we perish?’ It is this very tempta- 
tion, to which the faithful in hours such as these are exposed, 
that the parable is intended to meet. 

There is recorded for us next, not of course what the 
judge spoke aloud, scarcely what he spoke in his own hearing, 
but the voice of his heart, as it spoke in the hearing of God.! 
‘But afterward he said within himself, Though I fear not 
God, nor regard man; yet because this widow troubleth me, 
Iwill avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary ? me ;’ 
or ‘ wear me out,’ as it might be rendered. Stirred to do her 
right by no other motive than a selfish regard for his own 
interrupted ease, he yet ‘ will avenge her,’ if so to be quit of 
her importunities, and not plagued by her more. The same 


‘ Bernard: ‘God hears in the heart of the thinker that which even 
the thinker himself hears not.’ ; 

2 “Tremd(y= sugillet, a pugilistic word; ut sub oculis vibices et 
macule luride existant (Wahl). The same emphatic word (1 Cor. ix. 
27) describes the discipline by which St. Paul kept under or, as it is in 
the Reyised Version, ‘buffeted’ his body. There, ag here, another read- 
ing, bromd(n or bromé(n, has some authorities in its favour. But the 
birth of this reading, here at least, is easy to trace; transcribers thinking 
the other too strong a word for anything which the widow could effect ; for 
how could she punish him till his face became black and blue? But Bengel 
well: ‘This exaggeration is very appropriate to the character of an unjust 
and impatient judge.’ It is exactly this exaggeration of language which 
selfishness uses where its own ease is threatened: thus oxvAdew, to annoy, 
means literally to flay ; its Spanish equivalent ‘ ahorcar,’ to strangle ; we 
English complain of being plagued, visited with the ‘plague,’ when we 
haye only been a little troubled ; 1n Italian or Frenchman would declare 
on the same provocation that he had been ‘ assassinated,’ ‘ assassinato ’ 
or ‘assassiné;’ and these examples might easily be multiplied. Beza’s 
obtundat is happy ; ne me obtundas hae de re sepius (Terence). There 
is a curious variety in the English renderings here; ‘condemne me’ 
(Wiclif) ; ‘hagge on me’ (Tyndale); ‘rayle on me’ (Cranmer); ‘make 
me weary’ (Geneva) ; ‘defame me’ (Rheims); ‘ weary me’ (Authorized 
Version) ; ‘ wear me out’ (Revised Version), with a marginal notice that 
‘bruise’ would be the closest rendering. There are no doubt other 
passages in which each of the seven English Versions has an inde- 
pendent rendering of its own, differing from all the others, but I cannot 
call such to mind. 

KK 
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motive, and not that the disciples were more pitiful than their 
Lord, moved them to intercede for the woman of Canaan, 
that she might obtain what she asked : ‘Send her away ; for 
she crieth after us’ ' (Matt. xv. 23). This parable and that 
miracle serve each as a commentary on the other (cf. Ecclus. 
xaxvat7): 

Between it and the lesson of encouragement which it con- 
tained the Lord may have paused for a little, and then re- 
sumed : ‘ Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall not 
God avenge his own elect, which ery day and night unto 
him?’ In the first clause of the sentence the emphasis 
should be laid on ‘ wnjwst ;’ in the other, the epithet of good- 
ness or righteousness, which should complete the antithesis, 
is omitted, as being of necessity included in the name, God. 
If the ‘ wnjust judge’ is moved by prayer to do right at last, 
shall not the just ‘God avenge his own elect’? And the 
antithesis should be carried through all the members of the 
sentence. As the righteous God is opposed to the unright- 
eous judge, so the ‘elect,’ the precious before God, to the 
widow, the despised among men ; their mighty crying to her 
impotent clamour; and the ‘day and night’? which these 
prayers of theirs fill, to the time, short by comparison, during 


' The endeavour to obtain redress by long-continued crying, and by 
mere force of importunity to extort a boon or a right obtainable in no 
other way, is quite in the spirit of the Hast. Chardin (Travels in Persia) 
tells us that the peasants of a district, when their crops have failed, and 
they therefore desire a remission of taxes, or when they would appeal 
against some tyrannical governor, will assemble before the gate of the 
Shah’s harem, and there continue howling and throwing dust in the air 
(Job ii. 12; Acts xxii. 23), refusing to be silenced or driven away, till 
he has sent out and demanded the cause, and thus given them at least 
an opportunity of stating their griefs; or sometimes they would beset him 
riding through the streets, and thus seek to gain, and often succeed in 
gaining, their point, not from his love of justice, but from his desire to 
be freed from annoyance (Burder, Orient. Illust. vol. ii. p. 382). 

* *Huépas kal vuerds here =mdvrore of ver. 1. Our English ‘ery’ too 
weakly renders the original Body, which is=mugire, whereby Tertullian 
renders it; a mighty crying (Gen. iv. 10; Jon. iii. 8; Jam. v. 4) is 


here attributed to the elect; though the word expressing this is hard 
to find, 
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which her importunities beset the judge. The certainty that 
they will be heard rests not, however, on their mighty ery- 
ing as its ultimate ground, but on their election of God ; 
which is, therefore, here urged,! and they named ‘ his elect,’ 
this being here, among their many names, the most appropri- 
ate ; compare Dan, xii. 1: ‘At that time thy people shall be 
delivered, every one that shall be found written in the book.’ 
The Revised Version, which has restored the true reading 
here in the Greek, has, as a necessary consequence, been 
compelled to change the English text, and for the words, 
‘though he bear long with them,’ to substitute ‘ though he is 
long suffering over them.’? I cannot say that the words as 
they now stand, come out in their meaning very clearly to me; 


1 Bengel (in Matt. xxiv. 22): ‘Where the power of the temptation 
exceeds the ordinary strength of the faithful, election is brought in.’ 

? This kat warpoduue? (for such, and not paxpodvuay, is undoubtedly 
the true reading) éx’ aitots has given rise to much discussion. Some 
refer avrots to the oppressors on whom the yengeance is taken: ‘ Shall 
not Ged avenge his elect, though He bear long with their oppressors ?’ 
Wolf, with reason, objects, ‘ Christ is not alluding to the wicked on whom 
vengeance is to be taken.’ But saxpoévuéw is not necessarily, I delay 
punishment, but merely, I delay, I wait patiently : see Heb. vi. 15; Jam. 
v. 7,8; Job vii. 16 ; Ecclus. xxxy. 18 (in the Greek xxxii. 18) ; as Grotius 
well points out: ‘In this word there is the meaning of delay, which as 
it is profitable to a debtor so is grievous to him who is suffering wrong.’ 
Suicer (Thes. s. v.), who has given the meaning rightly (‘although He 
proceed slowly to avenge them’) has much good on the parable. The 
proverb may be brought into comparison: ‘ God has his own hours, his 
own delays.’—Hassler (Tiibing. Zeitschr. 1832, pp. 117-125) objects to 
this explanation, and finds here a description of God’s patience with his 
suppliants, as contrasted with the fretful irritation of the judge under the 
solicitations of the widow: ‘ Shall not God avenge his own elect, when 
also He is patient toward them?’ shall He not do them right, and so 
much the more, seeing their reiterated prayers do not vex or weary Him, 
as that widow’s did the judge, arouse no impatience, but only extreme 
compassion, in his heart? Possibly the Vulgate, Et patientiam habebit 
in illis? means this; and Luther: Und sollte Geduld dariiber haben? 
This interpretation is not novel. Homberg (Parerga, p. 146) long ago 
proposed it: and Wolf (Cure, in loc.) sums up the meaning thus: ‘The 
patience of God is here referred to his listening to theprayers of the elect, 
and this is made probable by the opposition of the example of the unjust 


judge, who did not listen patiently to the complaint of the widow.’ 
KK2 
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but the key to them probably lies in the words that follow. 
He may be slack in avenging his people, as ‘men count 
slackness’ (Rey. vi. 10; Ps. xxxv. 17; Ixxiy. 10; xciv. 3), as 
compared with their impatience; but, indeed, ‘ He will avenge 
them speedily,’ not leaving them a moment longer in the fire 
of affliction than is needful, delivering them from it the im- 
stant that patience has had her perfect work; so that there 
is, and is meant to be, an apparent contradiction, which yet 
is no real one, between ver. 7 and 8. The relief, which to 
man’s impatience tarries long, indeed arrives speedily ; it 
could not, according to the loving counsels of God, have 
arrived a moment earlier.!| Not while Lazarusis merely sick, 
not till he has been four days dead, does Jesus obey the 
summons of the sisters whom He loved so well (John xi, 6). 
The disciples, labourmg in vain against a stormy sea, must 
have looked often to that mountain where they had left their 
Lord; but not till the last watch, not till they have toiled 
through a weary night, does He bring the aid so long desired 
(Matt. xiv. 24, 25). 

The concluding words, ‘ Nevertheless when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?’ are perplexing, 
for they appear to call in question the success of his whole 
mediatorial work.? But though there are other grounds for 


‘ Unger (De Par. Jes. Nat. p. 136): ‘The words “though he is long 
suffering ’’ and ‘speedily’? are opposed to each other; the former, 
perhaps, should be referred to the opinion of men (meaning that He is 
to come, though He may seem slow in coming), the latter to the wise 
counsel of God.’ Cf. Augustine, Hnarr. in Ps. xci. 6: ‘That which 
seems to thee long is really short: all these things quickly pass away: 
What is the long life of a man to God’s eternity? Dost thou wish to 
be long lived? Behold the eternity of God. For thou regardest thine 
own few days, and in thy few days wouldest that all things were fulfilled. 
What are all things? The damnation of all the wicked and the crowning 
of all the good. Wouldst thou have these things fulfilled in these thy 
days? God fulfils them in his own time. Why dost thou suffer and 
make weariness? He is eternal, and waits: join thy heart to the eternity 
of God, and thou shalt be with him eternally.’ 

* They were used by the Donatists, when the Church urged against: 
them her numbers and her universality (‘ for all heretics are in fewness 
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believing that the Church will, at that supreme moment, be 
reduced to a little remnant, yet the point is here, not that 
the faithful then will be few, but that the faith even of the 
faithful will have almost failed. The distress will be so 
urgent when the Son of man shall at length come forth for 
deliverance, that the hearts of his elect themselves will have 
begun to fail them for fear. The lateness of the help 
Zechariah describes under images of the old theocracy,— 
Jerusalem shall be already taken, and the enemy within its 
walls, spoiling and desolating, when the Lord shall come forth, 
his feet standing on the Mount of Olives, to fight against its 
enemies (xiv. 1-5). All help will seem utterly to have failed, 
so that the Son of man at his coming will hardly ‘ find faith,’ 
—or rather, ‘that faith—wpon earth’—the faith, namely, 
which hopes against hope, and believes that light will break 
forth even when the darkness is thickest ; and believing this, 
does not faint in prayer.!. The words throw light on other 
words of our Lord’s; receiving light from them again: ‘ for 
the elect’s sake,’ lest their faith also should fail, and so no 
flesh should be saved, ‘ those days shall be shortened’ (Matt. 
xxiv. 22).? 

and in part:’ Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xxxi. 2). The Donatists an- 
swered (applying this prophecy to their own day), that the Lord himself 
had declared the fewness of the faithful; how He should hardly find 
faith on the earth. 

? Theophylact: ‘Faith is the basis and foundation of all prayer.’ 
Augustine: ‘If faith fails, prayer dies away: for who prays without 
belief?’ Godet draws out very happily the force of this many: ‘I fear 
not that the Judge should fail of his duty. What alone disquiets me is 
lest the widow should fail of hers.’ 

 Vitringa’s explanation of the parable (Hrklér. d. Parab. p. 960 seq.) 
is curious: The unjust judge represents the Roman emperors, the im- 
portunate widow the early Church, seeking to plead its cause before 
them, and to find in them deliverance from its oppressors. The emperors, 
after a long while, undertook its defence, ceasing themselves, and not 
suffering others, to persecute it more. Stranger still is the interpretation 
of Irenseus (y. 25), and of the author of the treatise, De Antichristo, 37. 
The widow is the earthly Jerusalem, Israel after the flesh, which, for- 
getful of God, turns to the unjust judge, that. is, to Antichrist, despiser 
alike of God and men (ver. 2), for aid against him whom she falsely 
believes her adversary, namely Christ. 
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PARABLE XXIX. 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 


LUKE xviii. 9-14. 


Some interpreters have found in this parable, as in that of 
Dives and Lazarus, a prophecy of the rejection of the Jews, 
with the reception into God’s grace of the Gentiles; the 
Pharisee representing for them that whole nation which 
would assuredly have accepted him as embodying its ideal— 
the publican representing the Gentiles, with whom these 
hated ministers of Roman oppression were commonly classed. 
They see in the one the Jew, glorying in his own merits, and 
proudly extolling himself in these, but through this very 
pride and self-righteousness failing to become partaker of the 
righteousness of God; in the other the Gentile, who meekly 
acknowledging his vileness, and repenting his sins, obtains 
the grace which the Jew has missed.! So long as no more 
is claimed by the advocates of this interpretation than that 
Jew and Gentile illustrated on the largest scale the solemn 
truths which are here declared, it may very fairly pass. But 


' So Vitringa, Hrkl. d. Parab. p.974. Augustine too (Enarr. in Ps. 
Ixxiy. 8) allows this application, though not as the primary: ‘ Taking 
this in a wider sense, we may understand it as of the two peoples, the 
Jews and the Gentiles, the Pharisee standing for the Jewish people, the 
Publican for the Gentiles. The Jewish people boasted of their merits, 
‘ the Gentiles confessed their sins.’ So H. de Sto. Victore (Annot. in 

Luc.) : ‘The Pharisee signifies the Jewish people, who from the laws of 
justification extol their own merits, and fall away because of their pride. 
The humbled Publican signifies the Gentile, who is placed afar off from 


God, but confesses his sins, and by his lamentations draws nigh unto 
God and is exalted.’ 
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the words which introduce the parable, ‘ And he spake this 
parable unto certain which trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others,’ words which must give the 
law to its interpretation, refute this when made the primary 
intention with which it was spoken. For who were these 
‘certain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous ’ ? 
Assuredly not Pharisees, nor any who avowedly admired 
Pharisees, as did the great body of the Jews. What profit 
would it have been to hold up to such the spectacle of a 
Pharisee praying as this one prays in the parable? They 
would have seen nothing unseemly in it; they would have 
counted it the most natural and fittest thing in the world 
that he should pray exactly in this fashion. But a disciple, 
one already having made some little progress in the school of 
Christ, yet in danger, as we are all in danger, of falling back into 
pharisaic sins, such a one would only need his sin to be plainly 
shown to him, and he would start back at its deformity ; he 
would recognize the latent Pharisee in himself, and tremble and 
repent.! It was in some of his own disciples and followers, that 
the Lord had detected symptoms of spiritual pride and self- 
exaltation, accompanied, as these will be ever, with a contempt 
of others: and it is to their disease that He proceeds in the 
parable to apply a remedy. 

‘Two men went wp into the temple to pray,’ at one, no 
doubt, of the stated hours of devotion (Acts iii. 1; Isai. lvi. 7), 
‘the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican ;’ a Brahmin 
and a Pariah, as one might say, if preaching from this Gospel 
in India—the Pharisee, representing all those who, having 


1 Greswell arrives at the same conclusion, although by another line of © 
argument (Hap. of the Par. vol. iv. p. 247, sqq.) : ‘Of what use ina moral 
point of view would it be to hold up to the Pharisee the true picture of 
himself and his sect? or what hope could there be of correcting his 
characteristic vices, whatever they were, by laying them bare, and ex- 
posing them openly and nakedly before himself? Such an exposure 
might be well calculated to irritate and offend, but not to reform or 
amend them; for it cannot be supposed that they. would willingly be 
parties in their own disgrace, or patiently acquiesce in their own con- 
demnation,’ 
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made clean the outside of the platter, have remained ignorant 
of all the uncleanness within—have never learned to say, 
‘Deliver me from mine adversary,’ do not so much as know 
that they have an adversary; the publican, an example of all 
those who have found their sins an intolerable burden ; and 
now yearn after One who shall deliver them from these and 
from the curse of God’s broken law. Christ will make his 
disciples understand how much nearer to the kingdom of God 
ig such a man than the self-complacent Pharisee, or than any 
who share in his spirit and temper; that he may be within 
that kingdom, while this other is certainly without.! 

‘The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself” It 
is a mistake, growing out of forgetfulness of Jewish and early 
Christian customs, to urge this standing of the Pharisee in 
his prayer as an evidence already displaying itself of his pride. 
The parable itself contradicts this, for the publican, whose 
prayer was an humble one, stood also (ver, 13). But to pray 
standing was the usual manner of the Jews (1 Kin. viii. 22; 
2 Chron. vi. 12; Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 25); however, in 
moments of a more than ordinary humiliation or emotion of 
heart, they may have exchanged this attitude for one of kneel- 
ing or prostration (Dan. vi. 10; 2 Chron. iv. 18; Acts ix. 40; 
xx. 86; xxi. 5). The Church owes this, as so much in the 
external features of its worship, to the Synagogue.? Its sta- 
tions of prayer were so called, because standing the Christian 
soldier repelled the attacks of his spiritual enemy. At the 
same time, when we weigh the word of the original, this‘ stood’ 
may very well be emphatic, indeed we may confidently assert 
that it is. It implies that he, so to speak, took his stand, 
planted and put himself in a prominent attitude of prayer ; so 

' Gregory the Great (Mor. xix. 21) wittily likens this Pharisee, and 
all who, because of their victory over certain temptations, are exalted 
with pride, and so perish through their very successes, to Eleazar, who 
killed the elephant, but was himself crushed by its falling body (1 Mace. 


vi. 46): ‘In the battle he wounded and struck down an elephant, but 
fell himself beneath the beast which he destroyed.’ 


* See Bingham, Christ. Antt. xiii. 8. 3; Vitringa, De Synagogd, 
p- 1105. 
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that all eyes might light on him, all might take note that he 
was engaged in his devotions (Matt. vi. 5).!_ The words are 
not always combined as our Translators have combined them, 
but rather as follows: ‘ The Pharisee stood by himself, * and 
prayed thus :’—separatist in spirit as in name, and now also 
in outward act, he desired to put a distance between himself 
and all unclean worshippers (see Isai. lxv. 5). The other con- 
struction, however, should be adhered to. 

His prayer at first seems to promise well; ‘ God, I thank 
thee ;’ for the Pharisees, as Grotius well observes, ‘ did not 
exclude the divine help. But they who use this language of 
thankfulness are frequently ungrateful to that help, allotting, 
as they do, to themselves the first share in virtuous actions, 
to God the second; or so recognizing common benefits, as to 
avoid fleeing as suppliants to that peculiar mercy which their 
own sins require.’ Thus it was with this man ; while a due 


1 Tirinus : ‘ The Pharisee stood with a proud and uplifted heart, as 
if provoking God to judgment ;’ Godet: ‘The term ota@e’s denotes an 
attitude of confidence and even of hardihood.’ On the whole attitude 
of the publican, compare Cyprian, De Orat. Dom. ad init. ; and Ambrose, 
De Off. Minist. i. 18. 70. 

2 So Cameron, and J. Cappellus in the Critict Sacri, who make pbs 
éavtéy=Kad’ éavrdy. 

3 Hesychius : ‘ Pharisee; set apart, separated, pure.’ Bernard: ‘He 
gives thanks not because he is good, but because he is alone; not so 
much for the good things which he has, as for the bad things which he 
sees in others.’ 

4 An interesting anecdote is told of the writer of these words, which 
connects itself with this parable. Grotius, returning in 1645 from 
Sweden to Holland, where he proposed to pass the evening of his days, 
was wrecked on the coast of Pomerania. He made his way with diffi- 
culty to Rostock, where mortal illness, brought on by the hardships and 
dangers he had undergone, acting on a body already infirm, overtook 
him. Being made aware of his danger, he summoned Quistorp, a high 
Lutheran theologian, not unknown in the history of the Lutheran 
Church, to his side. I will leave to this latter to tell the remainder 
of the story in his own words: ‘I drew nigh and found the sick man 
almost in his last agony. I spoke to him and told him that nothing 
would have pleased me more than to have met him in health and held 
conversation with him. To this he replied, God has willed it thus. I 
then proceeded to admonish him to prepare himself for his blessed 
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recognition of God’s grace will always be accompanied with 
deep self-abasement, confessing, as we must, how little true 
we have been to that grace, how short we have fallen of what 
we might have been, with such helps at command. And thus 
the early promise of the Pharisee’s prayer quickly disappears ; 
for under the pretence of thankfulness to God, he does but 
thinly veil his exaltation of self; and he cannot thank God 
for the good which he fancies that he finds in himself, with- 
out insulting and casting scorn upon others for the evil which 
he sees, or fancies that he sees, in them. He thanks God, 
but not aright ; ! thanks Him that he is ‘ not as other men are,’ 
or still more emphatically, ‘ as the rest of men are,’ distribut- 
ing the whole of mankind into two classes, putting himself in 


journey, to acknowledge himself a sinner, and to grieve for his misdeeds, 
and as in my talk I touched upon the publican who confessed himself a 
sinner and prayed that God would have mercy upon him, he made answer, 
Iam that publican. I then went on and committed him unto Christ, 
besides whom there is no salvation, and he rejoined, All my hope is placed 
in Christ alone. With a clear voice I then recited in German that 
German prayer which begins, Herr Jesu Christ, wahrer Mensch &e. ; 
and folding his hands he followed me under his breath. When I had 
ended I asked if he had understood me? He replied, I understood well. 
I then went on to recite from the Word of God such things as are wont 
to be recalled to the memories of those on the point of death, and asked 
if he understood me? He replied, I hear your voice, but find it hard to 
understand the words. When he had said this he fell into complete 
silence, and a little while afterwards gave up the ghost.’ When one 
thinks of all which must have divided Grotius the Arminian and Quistorp 
the Lutheran, each too a foremost leader in his own camp, it is deeply 
interesting to note how in that supreme moment everything which kept 
them apart falls out of sight, alike on one side and on the other. In 
Christ, and in his free grace as the one hope of sinners, they are at one. 
To this, and to this only, the one points; in this, and in this only, the 
other rests. Quistorp’s letter, which is not addressed to Caloy,—as I 
stated in some former editions, relying on second-hand information 
which betrayed me here into more than one inaccuracy,—but to Elias 
Taddel, Professor of Theology at Rostock, is reprinted in Krabbe’s Aus 
dem kirchl. und. wissenschaftl. Leben Rostocks, 1863, p. 383. 

’ Augustine says here (Serm. exy. 3), with an eye to the Pelagians, 
the ingrati gratiw, ‘ungrateful for grace’: ‘What therefore is he who 


impiously fights against grace, if he is blamed who is proud in his 
gratitude ?’ 
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a class alone, and thrusting down every one else into the other. 
And as he cannot think too good things of himself, so neither 
too bad of others. They do not merely fall a little short of 
his perfections, but are ‘ extortioners, unjust, adulterers,’— 
and then, his eye alighting on the publican,! of whom he may 
have known nothing but that he was a publican, he drags 
him into his prayer, making him to furnish the dark back- 
ground on which the bright colours of his own virtues shall 
more gloriously be displayed ;—finding, it may be, in the deep 
heart-earnestness with which the contrite man beat his breast, 
in the fixedness of his downcast eyes, proofs in confirmation 
of the judgment which he passes upon him. He, thank God, 
has no need to beat his breast in that fashion, nor to cast his 
eyes in that shame upon the ground. 

So perfect is he in the fulfilment of the precepts of the 
second table. He now returns to the first; in that also he ig 
faultless. ‘I fast twice in the week.’ He has his works of 
supererogation. Moses appointed but one fast-day in the 
year, the great day of atonement? (Ley. xvi. 29; Num. xxix, 
7); but the devouter Jews, both those who were, and those 
who would seem such, the Pharisees above all, kept two fasts 
weekly,® on the second day and the fifth. ‘J give tithes of 
all that I possess ;’ or rather, ‘ of all that Iget.’* He, another 
Jacob, has made the same promise to God as the patriarch of 
old: ‘ Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee’ (Gen. xxviii. 22; cf. xiv. 20). The law 


1 Augustine (Enarr. 1% in Ps, lxx. 2): ‘This is no longer to exult, 
it is to insult.’ 

2 Called therefore ‘the fast’ (Acts xxvii. 2), ‘the feast of fasting’ 
(Philo). 

83 The Latin Fathers are led astray by tod caBBdrov here (in the 
Vulgate, sabbato), and understand the Pharisee to say that he fasted 
twice wpon the Sabbath, whatever they may have understood by this (see 
Augustine, Hp. xxxvi. 4). But the week was entitled 7a odBBara, or as 
here, 7d sdBBarov (cf. Mark xvi. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 2), deriving its title from 
its chiefest day. 

4%Qca krGuat=que mihi redeunt. It is only ‘the perfect Kéxrnua 
which means ‘ I possess,’ i.e. I have acquired. All the English Versions, 
with the Vulgate (que possideo), share in a common error. 
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commanded only to tithe the fruits of the field and increase 
of the cattle (Num. xviii. 21; Deut. xiv. 22 ; Ley. xxvii. 80) ; 
but he, no doubt, tithed mint and cummin (Matt. xxii. 23 ; Luke 
xi. 42), all that came into his possession (Tob. i. 7, 8), down 
to the trifles about which there was question, even in the 
Jewish schools, whether it was obligatory to tithe them or 
not (Hos. xii. 8). He will thus bring in God as his debtor ; 
misusing those very precepts concerning fasting and paying 
of tithes, given to men, the first to waken in them the sense 
of inward poverty and need, the second to remind them that 
whatever they had was from God, and should therefore be to 
God, making even these injunctions to minister to his self- 
conceit and pride. Acknowledgment of needs, or confession 
of sin, there is none in his prayer,—if that can be called 
prayer, which is wholly wanting in these.'! ‘ Had he then,’ 
‘asks Augustine, ‘no sins to confess? Yes, he too had sins; 
but, perverse and knowing not whither he had come, he was 
like a sufferer on the table of a surgeon, who should show his 
sound limbs, and cover his hurts. But let God cover thy 
hurts, and not thou: for if, ashamed, thow seekest to cover 
them, the physician will not cure them. Let Him cover and 
cure them ; for under the covering of the physician the wound 
is healed, under the covering of the sufferer it is only con- 
cealed; and concealed from whom? from Him to whom all 
things are known.’ ? 


' Augustine (Serm. cexe. 6): ‘Wast thou come to pray or to praise 
thyself? Thou saidst that thou haddest all, thou soughtest as one that 
needed nought. How then didst thou come to pray?’ And Serm. exv. 
6: ‘Itis not enough not to pray to God, he must praise himself, and 
moreover insult him who prays.’ Godet: ‘It was not so much a prayer 
in which he thanked God as a congratulation addressed to himself.’ 

2 Augustine, Hnarr. 2% in Ps. xxxi. 2; Serm. cccli. 1: ‘ The Pharisee 
rejoiced less in his own health, than in the comparison of it with the 
diseases of others. It would have been more profitable for him, since he 
was come to the physician, to show by confession where he was ill, 
rather than to dissemble as to his wounds and to dare to triumph over 
the scars of another. It was no wonder, therefore, if the publican, whe 
was not ashamed to show what he deplored, went away cured rather 
than he.’ Cf. Chrysostom, De Penit. Hom. ii. 4. 
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It will aggravate our sense of the moral outrage involved 
in the Pharisee’s contemptuous reference to his fellow-wor- 
shipper, if we keep in mind that in him we behold one who 
at this very moment was passing into the kingdom of God, 
who had come, in the fulness of a contrite heart, to make, as 
seems evidently meant, the first deep confession of his sins 
past which had ever found utterance from his lips, in whom 
amid sore pangs the new man was being born. How ugly a 
thing does the Pharisee’s untimely scorn appear, mingling 
as a harshest discord with the songs of angels, which at this 
very moment hailed the lost who was found, the sinner who 
repented. To him let us now turn. ‘And the publican, 
standing afar off, not afar off from God, for the Lord is nigh 
unto them that are of a contrite heart, ‘ would not lift up so 
much as his eyes wnto heaven,’ much less then his hands 
and his face (1 Tim. i. 8; 1 Kin. viii. 54; Heb. xii. 12; Ps. 
xxvill. 2), to that dwelling of the Holy One; for, like the 
prodigal, he had ‘sinned against heaven’ (Luke xv. 18), 
would have exclaimed like Ezra, ‘O my God, Iam ashamed 
and blush to lift up my face to thee, my God: for our ini- 
quities are increased over our head, and our trespass is grown 
up unto the heavens’ (ix. 6). He stood ‘ afar off,’ not that 
he was a proselyte or a heathen, or had not full right to ap- 
proach, for he also was a Jew, but in reverent awe, not 
venturing to press nearer to the holy place; for he felt that 
his sins had set him at a distance from God, and until he had 
received the atonement, the propitiation which he asks for, 
he could not presume to draw nigher. Moreover, he ‘ smote 
upon his breast,’ an outward sign of inward grief or self- 
accusation ! (Nah. ii. 7; Luke xxiii. 48), as one judging him- 
self, that he might not be judged of the Lord; acknowledging 
the far heavier strokes which might justly light upon him ; 

1 Augustine (Serm. Ixvii. 1): ‘To beat the breast is nothing else 
than to rebuke that which lies hid in the breast, and by the visible blow 
to chastise the secret sin;’ for, as elsewhere he says: ‘ Whatis a penitent 
save one who is angry with himself?’ and again,‘ The beating of the 
breast is the contrition of the heart.’ Bengel: ‘ Where is sorrow, there 
is smiting.’ 
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at the same time crying, ‘ God be merciful! to mea sinner,’ ” 
or ‘to me, the sinful one;’ for as the Pharisee had singled 
himself out as the most eminent of saints, or indeed as the 
one holy in the world, so the publican singles himself out as 
the chief of sinners, the man in whom all sins have met—a 
characteristic trait! for who, when first truly convinced of 
sin, thinks any other man’s sins can equal his own (1 Tim. 
i. 15)? 

And he found the mercy which he sought. His prayer, 
like incense, ascended unto heaven, a sacrifice of sweet savour, 
while the prayer of the Pharisee was blown back like smoke into 
his own eyes; for ‘ God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble :’ ‘ tell you, this man went down to his house justt- 
fied rather than the other * Not merely was he justified in 
the secret unsearchable counsels of God, but he ‘ went down 
to his house justified,’ with a sweet sense of forgiveness re- 
ceived shed abroad upon his heart ; for God’s justification of 


1 Kocher (Analecta, in loc.) brings out the force of fAdc@yr: here: 
‘The force of the word fAdc@nt: is such as at once to embrace and to 
indicate the meritorious cause of propitiation, that is to say the bloody 
passion and death of Christ.’ 

VA * Augustine (In Evang. Joh. Tract. 12): ‘He who confesses his sins 
/ and accuses his sins is already acting in union with God. God accuses 
thy sins: if thou also accuse them, thou wilt join thyself to God. The 
man and the sinner are, as it were, two things. That thou art called 
man is of God’s work: that thou art called sinner is the work of thine 
own manhood. Blot out thine own work, that God may make his work 
_ whole. Thou must hate in thyself thine own work, and love in thyself 
‘the work of God? Of. Serm. xxxvi. 11; Enarr. in Ps. lxvi. 5; Enarr. 
in Ps. xxxix.: ‘He spared not himself, that God might spare him; he 
accused himself, that God might excuse him; he punished himself, that 
God might deliver him.’ 

%’ The received reading, Seduccepéevos . . . } éxetvos, is without the 
authority of one single uncial MS., being an almost unauthorized emen- 
dation in the Elzeyir edition. The question lies between ?) yap éxeivos, 
which has most outward authority in its favour, but is hardly intelligible 
(see Winer, Gram. p. 277), and map’ éxetvoy, which, with less external 
support, has yet been received, I believe rightly, in the later critical 
editions. It is probable that IAP having by mistake been written, TAP, 
the insertion of 7 and the change of éxetvoy into exetvos followed, as 
needful to make the words render up any sense at all. 


/ 
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the sinner is indeed a transitive act, and passes from Himself 
to its object. The Pharisee meanwhile went down from the 
temple, his prayer ended, with the same cold dead heart with 
which he went up.!_ By that ‘rather than the other’ Christ 
does not mean that the publican by comparison with the 
Pharisee was justified, for there are no degrees in justification, 
but that he absolutely was justified, was contemplated of God 
as a righteous man,? and the other not; that here the words 
were fulfilled, ‘He hath filled the hungry with good things ; 
and the rich he hath sent empty away;’ ‘ Though the Lord 
be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly: but the proud 
¥ he knoweth afar off’ (Ps. cxxxvill. 6; Isai. lvil. 15; Job v. 


? Crashaw, in his Divine Epigrams, sums up the whole very well: 


‘Two went to pray: oh! rather say, 
One went to brag: th’ other to pray. 
One stands up close, and treads on high, 
Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 
One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God.’ 


? It is interesting to find the Pauline d:co.otca@at anticipated here, not 
merely in the thing, for that of course, but in the word itself, which, in 
this sense at least, we are wont to attribute exclusively to a later 
development of doctrine. As was to be expected, it is in the Evangelist 
who was St. Paul’s companion that we findit. On the Pauline element, 
so plainly to be traced in this Gospel, see Holtzman, Die Synoptischen 
Evangelien, 1863, pp. 389-491. 

3 It is characteristic that this, the very truth which the parable was 
uttered to teach, should be denied by the chief commentators of the 
Roman church. Thus Maldonatus: ‘ He does not mean either that the 
Publican was actually justified, or that the Pharisee was actually damned, 
although Euthymius thus understandsit.’ He might have added greater 
names; Tertullian, for instance (Adv. Marc. iv.36), affirms ‘ the one went 
down reprobate, the other justified ;’ and Augustine: ‘ For inthe Pharisee 
pride goes down from the temple as damned, and in the Publican 
humility goes up before the sight of God as approved.’ But Roman 
Catholic expositors care very little for the Fathers, when the teaching 
of these clashes with later developments of doctrine. It is only fair to 
add that Tertullian writes elsewhere (De Orat. 13) in the other sense: 
‘The Publican, who prayed in humiliation and dejection not only of 
word but of countenance, departed more justified than that most insolent 
Pharisee.’ 


a 
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11; xl. 11, 12; 1 Pet. v. 5, 6).!_ And the whole parable fitly 
concludes with words not now for the first time uttered by 
the Lord, for see Luke xiv. 11, but which would well bear 
repetition: ‘For every one that exalteth himself shall be 
abased ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted’? (cf. 
Proy. xxix. 23). The saying constitutes a beautiful transition 
to the bringing of the children to Jesus, the next incident 
recorded by the Evangelist. 


1 Augustine (Hnarr. in Ps. xciii. 12): ‘The one was proud in his 
good deeds, the other humble in his bad. . . . God was better pleased 
with humility in bad deeds than with pride in good.’ These are striking 
words, yet will not bear close examination. There may be, and was 
here, a ‘ humility after bad deeds,’ but there is no ‘ humility in bad deeds,’ 
since in every sin there is a root of pride out of which it grows, a daring 
of the creature to lift itself up against the Creator; and again, there can 
be no superbia in bonis, they ceasing to be good, so far as in them this 
pride mingles. 

? Augustine ; ‘Behold, brethren, a mighty miracle. God is high; 
thou upliftest thyself and He flees from thee; thou humblest thyself, 
and He descends unto thee ; ’ and of this Pharisee (Enarr. 2¢ in Ps. xxxi. 
4): ‘He would not humble himself by a confession of his wickedness; 
he was humbled by the weight of God’s hand,’ 
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PARABLE XXX. 
THE POUNDS. 
LoukE xix. 11-27. 


Mvos that might have been fitly said upon this parable has 
been anticipated in treating that of the Talents. The reasons 
for affirming them to he, not different reports of the same 
parable, but parables altogether distinct from one another, 
were then given; nor shall I, save very briefly, repeat them 
here.t The words with which St. Luke introduces the 
parable are important for its right understanding : ‘ He added 
and spake a parable, because he was mgh to Jerusalem, and 
because they thought that the kingdom of God should imme- 
diately appear.’ It was uttered then to repress impatience, 
to teach the need of a patient waiting for Christ ; and, as we 
further find, of an active working for Him till the time of his 
return.” Such was its aim as regarded those who had yielded 
themselves without reserve to Him, as servants to their Lord. 
But He had also other hearers on this occasion, such as had 
not indeed thus attached themselves to Him, but a multitude 
drawn together by wonder, by curiosity, and by other mingled 
motives. These, with a certain good will toward Him and 


1 Chrysostom (I Matth. Hom. 78) distinctly affirms them to be 
different: and had not Augustine believed them so, we may confidently 
assume that in his work De Consensu Evangelistarwm he would have 
sought to bring them into harmony. 

2 Godet: ‘The dominant idea of this parable is of a time of trial 
which must needs come between the departure and return of the Lord 
to prepare the judgment which shall fix the position of every man in the 
state of things which shall follow the Coming,’ 

LL 
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his doctrine, and so long as in his presence acknowledging his 
influence, were not the less exposed to all the evil influences 
of their age, and in danger of being drawn into the great 
stream of hostility now running so fiercely and so fast against 
Him. To this danger they would be exposed still more when 
his immediate presence should be withdrawn from them, when 
his ignominious death should have seemed to give the lie to 
all his lofty pretensions. For them is meant that part of the 
parable (ver. 14, 27) concerning the citizens, who would not 
have one of their fellows set over them as their king, followed 
him with their hate, disclaimed obedience to him even while 
it was yet uncertain whether he should be set over them or 
not; but who at his return payed the fearful penalties of their 
guilt. 

‘ He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return’ 
(cf. Mark xiii. 84). In the great Roman empire, where the 
senate of Rome, and afterwards its emperors, though not 
kings themselves, yet made and unmade kings, such a cireum- 
stance as this must have been of frequent occurrence. Thug 
Herod the Great was at first no more than a subordinate 
officer in Judea; flying to Rome before Antigonus, he was 
there declared by the senate, through the influence of Antony, 
king of the Jews.! - In like manner his son Archelaus must 
personally wait upon Augustus, before inheriting the dominions 
left him by his father ; and even then did not inherit them 
as king but only as ethnarch. Spoken as this parable was at 
or in the neighbourhood of Jericho, where stood the magnificent 
palace which Archelaus built, his example may very easily 
have presented itself to the Lord. History furnishes many 
other examples, for it was felt over the civilized world, in the 
striking words of the historian of the Maccabees ;—‘ whom 
they [the Romans] would help to a kingdom, those reign ; 
and whom again they would, they displace’ (1 Mace. viii. 
13).—That this claimant of a crown was one well born, a 


‘ First, procurator (Josephus, Ayéé. xiv. 9.2); afterwards, orparnyés 
(xiv. 11. 4); then Baowreds (xiv. 14. 5, 6; of. xv. 6. 7). 
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‘nobleman,’ is only what we might naturally expect. No 
other would be likely to lift his hopes so high; or would 
give sufficient promise of maintaining himself on his throne, 
to render the higher authority willing to instal him there. 
The epithet has its highest fitness ; for who was of such 
noble birth as He who, even according to the flesh, came of 
earth’s first blood,—was the Son of Abraham, the Son of 
David (Matt. i. 1); who, besides all this, was the eternal and 
only-begotten Son of God ? 

The kingdom which this nobleman goes to receive can 
scarcely be, as some understand it, another and a distant 
ingdom; but rather he goes to receive the investiture of 
that kingdom, whereof before he was one of the more illustrious 
citizens, and which after a while he returns to reign over as 
its king. Hither supposition, it is true, would suit his case, 
whom this nobleman represents. He went to be enthroned 
in his heavenly state,and in heaven to rule over all as the 
Son of man (Heb 1. 7, 8; Phil. u. 9-11). But it may with 
equal truth be affirmed that He went to receive solemn 
investiture of that earthly kingdom which He had purchased 
with his blood, and which hereafter He shall return and 
claim as his own, sitting on the throne of his father David; 
and the parable itself suggests this last as the kingdom 
intended here. It is over fellow-citizens that the nobleman 
departs to obtain adominion ; else would there be no meaning 
in their message, ‘ We will not have this man to reign over 
us. It is among fellow-citizens that we find him on his 
return exercising kingly functions; setting his servants over 
five cities, and over ten (ver. 17,19); having power of life 
and death, and executing extreme judgment on those that 
had sent messages of hate and defiance after him (ver. 27). 

Before, however, he went, ‘ he called his ten servants,’— 
or rather, ‘ten servants of his,’ ?—‘and delwered them ten 


1 Evyeyfs. On the distinction between eiyevns and yevvatos see 
Aristotle, Ret. ii. 15. The first is. well-born, the second undegenerate. 
2 Besides that the original requires this, it would be absurd to suppose 
that, with the immense households of antiquity, which, as Seneca says, 
: LL 2 
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pounds, and said unto them, Occupy,’ '—or, as in the margin, 
‘ Employ in trading,’ —*‘ till I come.’ The sum which they 
shall thus ‘ occwpy’ is very much smaller than that which, in 
St. Matthew, the man travelling into a far country committed 
to his servants there ;? though I do not know that we need 
seek any explanation of this. How remarkable is this still 
ministry, these occupations of peace in which the servants of 
the future king shall be engaged, and that while a rebellion 
is raging. A caviller significantly enough demands, ‘ Why 
did he not distribute weapons to his servants? Such under 
the circumstances would have been the most natural thing to 
do.’ Doubtless the most natural, as Peter felt, when he cut 
off the ear of the servant of the high priest; as all have felt, 
who have sought to fight the world with its own weapons, 
and by the wrath of man to work the righteousness of God. 
Such identifying of the Church with a worldly kingdom has 
been the idea of the Papacy, such of the Anabaptists. Men 
in either case feeling strongly that there must be a kingdom 
of God, have supposed that it was immediately to appear 
(ver. 11), and that they, and not Christ Himself, were to 
bring it into outward form and subsistence ; instead of seeing 
that their part was, with the diligent but silent occupation of 
their talent, to lay the rudiments of that kingdom, and so to 
prepare the world for the outbreaking of it ; which yet should 
only be when the King Himself returned in his glory. 

‘But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after 
lim, saying, We will not have this man to reign over us.’ 
Many understand here that his fellow-citizens, aware of his 


were nations rather than families (see Becker, Gallus, vol. i. p. 196), this 
nobleman, of consequence enough to be raised to a royal dignity, had but 
ten servants belonging to him. 

1 ‘Occupy’ is here a Latinism; thus occwpare pecuniam, because 
money in business, or put out to interest, does not lie idle. This use of 
‘to occupy ’ is sufficiently common in our Elizabethan English; thus in 
North’s Plutarch, p. 629, Phocion, refusing Alexander’s gift, says, ‘If I 
should take this sum of money and occwpy t¢ not, it is as much as I had 
it not;’ cf. Judg. xvi. 11; and my Select Glossary, s. v. 

* A talent was = 2431,15s.; a pound (mina) = 41. 1s. 3d. (see the Dict. 
of Gr. and Rom. Antt. s. v. Drachma, p. 360). 
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purpose, give him notice beforehand that they, however he 
may receive at other hands the dominion over them, will own 
no allegiance to him. The words describe more probably an 
embassage which these despatch to the court whither he is 
gone, to anticipate and counterwork him ‘there, to proclaim 
how unwelcome his exaltation will be;—‘ We do not desire 
that this man should be made our king.’! It was exactly 
thus that a faction of the Jews, in the case of Archelaus, sent 
ambassadors to the court of Augustus to accuse him there, 
and if possible to hinder his elevation over them.? The Jews 
were especially Christ’s fellow-‘ citizens,’ for, according to the 
flesh, He was of the seed of Abraham, a Jew (Rom. ix. 5; 
John iy. 22), and a member of the Jewish polity; and they 
‘hated Him’ not merely in his life, and unto death; but 
every persecution of his Servants, the stoning of Stephen, the 
beheading of James, the persecutions of Paul, and all the 
wrongs done to his people because they were his, these each 
and all were messages of defiance sent after Him, implicit de- 
clarations upon their part that they would not have Him for 
their king. Twice before yet He had gone to receive his 
kingdom, this very declaration found formal utterance from 
their lips,—once when they cried to Pilate, ‘We have no 
king but Cesar;’ and again, when they remonstrated with 
him, ‘ Write not, The King of the Jews’ (John xix. 21; ef. 
Acts xvii. 7). But the strictest fulfilment of these words is 
to be found in the demeanour of the Jews after his Ascension, 
their fierce hostility to Christ in his infant Church (Acts xi. 
Spo eeiy. AS sexvil. 5 > XViil. 63 xxi. 22; xxi. 12; 
1 Thess. ii. 15). When we give this parable a wider range, 
and find its full and final accomplishment, not at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but at the day of judgment,—and it 
igs equally capable of the narrower and the wider interpretation, 


1 The speaking of him in the third person, ‘this man’ (rovtov), seems 
a strong confirmation of this view; and mpeoBela (see Luke xiv. 32) is 
an ambassage rather than a message.—The word.is so rendered in the 
Revised Version. 

2 Josephus, Anti. xvii. 11.1; B. J. xi. 2.1. 
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—then these rebellious citizens will be all, Gentiles and Jews 
alike, who have denied their relation and subjection to Jesus, 
as their Lord and King (in this different from the unfaithful 
servant, for he allows the relation, and does not openly 
throw off the subjection, but yet evades the obligation by the 
false glosses of his evil heart), and this message will embody 
itself in the great apostasy of the last days, which shall be 
even as this is, not an evading of the subjection due unto 
Christ; but a speaking of proud things against Him (Rey. 
xiii. 5, 6; Dan. vii. 25; 2 Thess. ii. 1-10); not merely dis- 
obedience but defiance, such as, not content with resisting 
his decrees, shall provoke and challenge Him to the conflict 
(Pss 11.2). 

On the following verses (15-23) there is little to say 
which has not been said already (see p. 276). At his return, 
the nobleman, now a king, distributes praise and rewards to 
as many as have been faithful to him while he was away,— 
punishments more or less severe to them who have abused 
the opportunity and taken advantage of his absence.!. The 
rewards are royal, and this consistently with the royal dignity 
wherewith he is now invested; he sets them over cities. In 
the other parable it is otherwise (Matt. xxv. 14-80); there 
the master, being but a private man, claims no such power 
of putting his servants in high places of authority; each 
parable being thus in perfect keeping and harmony with 
itself through all its minor details, which is another evidence 
of their original distinctness. The rewards too, as they are 
kingly, so are they also proportioned to the fidelity, we may 
say also to the capacity, of the servants. To him whose 
pound had made ten pounds it is said, ‘ Because thou hast 
deen fatthful in a very little,? have thow authority over ten 

* We may compare the conduct of Alexander, rewarding and punish- 
ing after his return from his long Indian expedition, from which so many 
in Western Asia had believed that he never would come back (see 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. vii. p. 62, seq.). 

* Origen’s quotation (Con. Cels. viii. 74), ‘Thou wast found faithful 


in a very little city, come thou therefore unto the great one,’ sounds like 
an inexact reminiscence of these words of Christ. 
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cities :’ to him whose pound had made five it is said, ‘ Be 
thow also over five:’ to one a Decapolis, to the other a 
Pentapolis assigned. Surely there is vouchsafed to us here 
a glimpse of the beneficent activity of the glorified saints, a. 
commentary on the cvpBacirevoopnev of St. Paul (Rom. viii. 
17; 2 Tim. 1.12; Rey. iii. 21).!. We hear nothing of the 
other seyen servants, but need not therefore conclude that 
they had wholly lost or wasted the money entrusted to them.? 
Three are adduced as representatives of classes (cf. Luke xiv. 
18-20), and the rest, since all that we are to learn is learned 
from these, for brevity’s sake are passed over.—‘ Those who 
stood by,’ and are bidden to take his pound from the slothful 
servant,? and give it to him that had shown himself the 
faithfullest, or, at all events, the ablest of all, are the angels, 
who neyer fail to appear and take an active part in scenes 
descriptive of the final judgment (Matt. xiii. 41; xvi. 27; 
maiveol, 2 Thegs1..7; Jude 14; Dan. ‘vii. 10). >The 
wondering remonstrance, ‘Lord, he hath ten pounds,’ with 
the manner in which this is at once overruled, so that the 
lord proceeds without so much as seeming to hear, while yet 
he refutes it, is intended to fix our attention on the paradox 
and seeming unfairness of that law of the kingdom, which 
decrees that the poor should become poorer still, and the 
rich become ever richer. It is a law which Christ here, by 
this remonstrance and by the inattention with which it is 
received, will with all emphasis declare to be the law of 


1 Godet ; ‘The ten and the five cities represent moral beings who are 
in a state of lower development, but whom the faithful in glory are com- 
missioned to raise to their divine destination.’ 

? Thus Ambrose (Hzp. in Lue. viii. 95): ‘There is no word as to 
the others, who, like prodigal debtors, had wasted what they had 
received.’ 

3 It is characteristic that the covddpioy (sudarium), which, not exerting 
himself, this lazy servant does not need for its proper use (‘in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ Gen. iii. 19), he uses for the wrapping 
up of his pound. That he had it disengaged, and free to be turned to 
his purpose, was itself a witness against him. 
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highest righteousness, the everlasting law of his kingdom! 
(Prov. ix. 8, 9). 

When the king had thus distributed praise and blame, 
rewards and penalties, to those who stand in the more 
immediate relation of servants to him, to his own household, 
he proceeds to execute vengeance on his enemies, on all who 
had openly cast off allegiance to him, and denied that they 
belonged to his house at all (Prov. xx. 8). ‘But those mine 
enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay them before me.’ In the Marriage of the 
King’s Son the vengeance on the open enemies goes before 
that on the hypocritical friend or servant (Matt. xxii. 7, 11); 
here it follows after. This slaying of the king’s enemies im 
his presence, is not to be in the interpretation mitigated or 
explained away, as belonging merely to the outer scheme of 
the parable, and introduced because such things were done in 
Eastern courts (L Sam. x. 27; xi. 12; Jer. li. 10),? and to 


! Dschelaleddin, whom Von Hammer styles ‘the great religious poet of 
the modern East,’ has this same image of life, with all its powers, oppor- 
tunities and faculties, as a sum of money to be laid out for God: 

*O thou that art arrived in being’s land, 
Nor knowest how thy coming here was planned; 
From the Shah’s palace to life’s city thou 
On his affairs wast sent, at his command. 


Thee thy Lord gaye, thy faithfulness to prove, 
The sum of life, a capital in hand. 


Hast thou forgotten thine entrusted pound ? 
Dazed with the market’s hubbub dost thou stand ? 


Instead of dreaming, up and purchase good; 
Buy precious stones, exchange not gold for sand, 
Thou at the hour of thy return wilt see 

Thy Monarch set, with open book in hand. 
What thou from Him receivedst He will bring 
To strict account, and reckoning demand; 


And a large blessing, or a curse from Him 
Thy faithfulness or sloth will then command.’ 


2 Compare Suetonius, Vitellius, 14. 
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add an air of truthfulness to the narrative. Rather it belongs 
also to the innermost kernel of the parable. The words set 
forth, fearfully indeed, but not so that we need shrink from 
applying them to the Lord Jesus, his unmitigated wrath 
against his enemies,—but only his enemies exactly as they 
are enemies of all righteousness,—which shall be revealed in 
that day when grace shall have come to an end, and judg- 
ment without mercy shall have begun! (Isai. Ixiii. 1-6; Rev. 
xiv. 10; xix. 11-16; 2 Thess. i. 7-9; Heb. x. 27). All this 
found its commencing fulfilment in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and in the frightful calamities which accompanied 
that day of doom; then doubtless was a coming of Christ 
to judgment ; but it will only obtain its full accomplishment 
when the wickedness of an apostate world, having drawn 
to a single head, shall in the destruction of him, the personal 
Antichrist, and of all that are gathered under his banner, 
receive its final doom.? 

Some words of Thomas Jackson, the great Arminian 
divine of the seventeenth century, will form a fitting close: 
‘Let others esteem of them as they list, our Saviour’s 
parables, in that they contain the secret mysteries of the 


1 Augustine often uses this and its parallel, Matt. xxii. 13 (as Con. 
Adv. Leg. et Proph.i.16; Con. Faust. xxii. 14, 19), in argument with 
the Manicheans, who, contrasting the severity of the God of the Old 
Testament with the lenity of the God of the New, argued from this that 
they were not, and could not be, one and the same God. But, he replies, 
there is no such contrast. As there is love in the Old Testament, so 
there is fear, and what should awaken fear, in the New; and he urges 
the terribleness of this doom in proof. The Manichsans could not betake 
themselves to their ordinary evasion, that the passage was an inter- 
polation or a corruption, as they accepted the parables (see Augustine, 
Con. Faust. xxxii. 7) for part of the uncorrupted doctrine of Christ.— 
We may compare Heb. i. 13, ‘till I make thine enemies thy footstool; ’ 
and we learn from Josh. x. 24 what the image is, that lies under these 


words. 
2 When therefore Godet says, ‘Verse 27 represents the settling of 


accounts of the Messiah with the Jewish people, as verses 15-26 his 
settling of accounts with the Church,’ this statement cannot be regarded 
as exhaustive. 
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heavenly kingdom, shall ever, as they always have done, 
seem to me the most sovereign rules for planting faith, and 
the matters contained in them the most precious objects 
for a Christian’s choicer thoughts to work upon in his selected 
hours.” 
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Tue following list includes all the more important works on the 
parables, of which I am aware. At the same time it makes no 
attempt at completeness. Indeed, so doing it would defeat its own 
object as a help to study, embracing as it then must so much of 
very subordinate worth, or of no worth at all. I have here set 
down only such works as I know, or have reason to suppose, possess 
some value. Most, but not all, of those named have come under my 
own eye. 
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